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Clinton and Yeltsin agree over weapons treaty and soften line on Nato expansion 


Helsinki talks reach 
nuclear breakthrough 


By Chrystfa Freeland 
and Matthew Kaminski 
in Helsinki 

Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin and President Bill 
Clinton made an unexpected 
breakthrough on nuclear dis- 
armament yesterday, but 
agreed to disagree over 
Nato's planned eastward 
expansion. 

At their summit in Hel- 
sinki Mr Yeltsin vowed to 
push the stalled 1993 Strate- 
gic Arms Reduction Treaty 
(Start IT) through the Rus- 
sian parliament 

Under the treaty the two 
sides would dismantle two 
thir ds of their strategic 
nuclear warheads. 

That would clear the way 
for a bold new deal which 
the two men vowed to nego- 
tiate. proposing a Start HI 


treaty that would slash the 
US and Russian nuclear 
arsenals to 20 per cent of 
their cold war levels within 
10 years. 

The two presidents also 
found a way to mollify Rus- 
sia's continued opposition to 
Nato's plans to invite east- 
ern European states to join 
this summer. 

A separate agreement 
between Russia and Nato 
would be concluded before 
the eastern Europeans are 
invited in at Nato's July 

s ummi t. 

The proposed deal, 
described by Mr Clinton as 
offering Russia “a voice but 
not a veto" in Nato decision- 
making. would be signed by 
the leaders of all 16 members 
of the organisation. 

However, it need not be 
ratified by their national leg- 


islatures, a condition which 
falls short of Russia's earlier 
demand for a legally-binding 
charter. Mr Clinton softened 
that rejection by offering 
Russia swift ascension to the 
west's big international eco- 
nomic and political organisa- 
tions, Including the World 
Trade Organisation, and an 
enhanced role in the G-7 
group of industrial nations. 

Mr Clinton - who has 
been anxious to push ahead 
with Nato's embrace of east- 
ern Europe without creating 
a rift with Russia - held out 
the agreements as proof of a 
strengthening partnership 
between the US and its for- 
mer adversary. 

“We agreed to disagree 
about the question of expan- 
sion but we agreed that 
there must be a partnership 
between Nato and Russia 


going forward into the 
future," Mr Clinton said. 

Mr Yeltsin backed up that 
vision, saying the summit 
helped “open a new era In 
US-Russian relations". 

In an early effort to sell 
the deal to a potentially hos- 
tile Russian audience, Mr 
Yeltsin angrily rejected a 
suggestion that Moscow had 
“traded" its political friend- 
ship for the economic 
pledges. 

And Mr Yeltsin also 
insisted that Russia had won 
more committed economic 
and investment backing 
from what he characterised 
as a previously grudging 
United States. 

On the economic front, Mr 
Clinton promised Russia 
greater participation at the 
forthcoming meeting of the 
G-7 in Denver, whtah would 





Arms talks: Bill Clinton and Boris Yeltsin In Helsinki yesterday 


be called “The Summit of 
the 8" in honour of Moscow's 
expanded role. 

The two presidents set out 
a timetable for Russia's 
admission to other Interna- 
tional organisations - the 
Paris Club of creditors in 
1997 and the WTO in 1998. 


Mr Yeltsin will also take 
home a pledge that Nato's 
nuclear weapons will not be 
stationed on the territory of 
the new member states and 
US support for formalising 
this intention in the Nato- 
Russla agreement. 

That is likely to carry 


great political weight in Rus- 
sia, but could leave Nato 
open to charges of creating a 
two-tier structure. Mr Clin- 
ton rejected that view, insist- 
ing “there are no 
second-class members”. 

Russia's smiles. Page 2 


Chinese puzzle out the answers on Hong Kong 


By John Ridding 
in Hong Kong 

Pram bustling Shanghai to 
booming Shenzhen. China 
will settle down after dinner 
tomorrow to watch the 
country's glitziest quiz 
show. 

Not for these viewers, 
though, celebrity trivia or 
mathematical teasers. 

Instead the contestants 
will be thoroughly grilled 
on Hong Kong, facing such 
posers as: What is its sur- 
face area? What are the 
basic principles of tbe post- 
colonial constitution? Where 
is the Hawaii of the east? 

With 100 days to go before 


Contenders must know What’s My Party’s Line on handover 


the colony returns to China, 
fascination with tbe long- 
lost capitalist outpost is 
building - and so Is a gov- 
ernment propaganda drive, 

Deng Xiaoping may have 
departed, but bis goal of 
regaining Hong Kong still 
yields huge political capital 
for a government anxious to 
remove the stain of colonial 
humiliations and foster 
national pride. 

Tomorrow's broadcast is 
the biggest event so far in a 
carefully-orchestrated edu- 
cation drive. CCTV, the 


state television network, 
believes there will be 200m 
viewers for tbe grand final, 
which follows eight months 
of heats across the country. 

Ms Tao Weiqian. director 
of propaganda at C-Bons 
Cosmetics (Wuhan) Co. is 
rooting for the Hubei team, 
which features two members 
from her company. 

"After they won the semi- 
final we awarded each of 
them 800 yuan ($86) and 
new suits,” she says. “The 
provincial government held 
a meeting to celebrate, 


encouraging them to become 
the champions.” 

Mr Ding Jlangno. Commu- 
nist Youth League secretary 
of the Qinsban Nuclear 
Power Plant and a member 
of the Zhejiang team, hopes 
victory will allow him to 
travel south. “I’ve always 
wanted to go to Hong Kong 
and I hope I will be able to 
after the quiz." 

Mr Ding and his rivals 
will face a quiz format 
developed in the west and 
Increasingly popular in 
China. Introduced by tbe 


theme tune "Soaring Aspira- 
tions", it will be hosted by 
Mr Zhao Zhongxiang, Chi- 
na’s best-known MC. 

Between questions there 
will be music and dancing. 
And of coarse there will be 
prizes. 

No cars or exotic holidays, 
but tbe winning team will 
receive a cnp and 15,000 
yuan. That is big money in 
China, where a state worker 
might pocket 600 yuan a 
month. 

Cash rather than coercion 
serves to forge consensus. 


But If the format is familiar, 
tbe audience will be 
unusual, with senior govern- 
ment officials and tbe head 
of the future People’s Liber- 
ation Army garrison in 
Hong Kong on hand to pro- 
vide guidance. 

If earlier rounds are a 
guide, the questions will 
emphasise the territory’s 
Chinese roots. 

Why is Hong Kong not a 
colony? Because it has 
always been a Chinese terri- 
tory, replied one candidate. 

Another central theme is 


the autonomy of Hang Kong 
after the handover. Who 
takes care of Hong Kong 
affairs? asked the MG. 
"Hong" Kong people take 
care of Hong Kong affaire,” 
parroted a contestant. 

Such questions underline 
two concerns: that China’s 
cadres will stampede into 
the territory in search of 
spoils and, more serious, 
that Hong Kong freedoms 
will follow sovereignty 
across the border. 

Tomorrow’s quiz Show 
may borrow the tricks of 
western TV. But political 
ideas are best left in Repulse 
Bay, home of Hong Kong's 
improbable Hawaii 


Tel Aviv 
blast puts 
Middle 
East peace 
in doubt 


By Judy Dempsey 
In Jerusalem 

The future of tbe Middle 
East peace process was 
thrown into uncertainty yes- 
terday after a suicide 
bomber killed two people 
and injured 44 in a Tel Aviv 
caf& 

The bomber, -who blew 
himself up, had placed two 
plastic bags containing 
explosives between tables in 
the Apropo cafe in down- 
town Tel Aviv. The caffe and 
streets were crowded as 
Israelis started celebrating 
the Purim holiday, a festival 
that marks tbe salvation of 
Jews from genocide in 
ancient Persia. 

Police said Hamas, the 
Islamic militant group, had 
claimed responsibility in a 
telephone caXL 

The bombing took place 
three days after Mir Benja- 
min Netanyahu, the feaeli 
prime minister, gave the 
go-ahead for the construc- 
tion of a Jewish settlement 
at Har Homain Arab east 
Jerusalem despite criticism 
from around the world that 
it could lead to violence. 

Mr Netanyahu blamed the 
Palestinian Atithority.led by 
Mr Yassir Arafat, saying it 
had indirectly given a green 
light to terrorist groups to 
launch attacks. 

At a nfews conference at 
the end erf the Helsinki sum- 
mit with Russian president 
Mr Boris Yeltsin, Mr BID 
Clinton, the US president, 
condemned the bombing. 

Mr Arafat telephoned Mr 
Ezer Waizimum, tbe Israeli 
president, to express his 
condolences. 

Man In the News, Page 7 




Thought for the day 


Macedonia jails banker Kodak shares tumble 


The imprisonment of Tome Nenovski, deputy governor of 
Macedonia's central bank, after the collapse of the private savings 
bank TAT, highlights the government's anxiety to avert a crisis simi- 
lar to that in neighbouring Albania. Mr Nenovski was allegedly 
among businessmen and politicians in the former Yugoslav republic 
who borrowed at reduced rates from TAT, which Is suspected or 
investing depositors' funds in pyramid schemes in Albania. Page 2 

Pakistan plans tax cuts to secure IMF aid: Pakistan is 
planning to slash import tariffs and cut corporate and personal taxes 
by a substantial margin next week in a renewed effort to seek fresh 
credits from the International Monetary Fund for its troubled econ- 
omy. Tbe moves follow departure of an IMF mission after agreement 
to suspend an $83 lm standby loan (n tbe hope of securing a larger 
longer-term provirion. Page 3 

Chicago is world’s busiest airport: Chicago's O’Hare retained 
its position as tbe world’s busiest airport last year, handling 69.1m 
passengers. Atlanta remained in second place with 63.3m passengers, 
but Los Angeles overtook London's Heathrow to move into third 
place, handling 57.9m passengers to Heathrow’s 56m. Page 3 

Lloyd’s endless battle: Most Lloyd's of London “names" may 
have given up their right to sue the insurance market by accepting 
$5bn in compensation for huge losses suffered in the recent past, but 
litigating die-hards can draw comfort from the knowledge that, for 
some, the legal battles will never end. Page 4 
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Shares in Eastman Kodak tumbled 11 per cent early yesterday, 
wiping $3bn from its stock market value, as the US photographic 
products company revealed its sales growth had ground to a halt in 
the first two months of this year. The news follows recent comments 
by Federal Reserve chairman Alan Greenspan who said he did not 
believe US share prices were too high, provided companies were able 
to match the high expectations for continued profits growth. Page 24 

Steel bid hits at Germany’s heartland: Dortmund, like other 
parts of Germany's old industrial heartland, faces 20 per cent unem- 
ployment if worst fears come to pass in the coal and steel industries. 
So tbe bid by steelmaker Krupp Hoesch for rival Thyssen is seen as a 
further blow to the country's economy. Page 7 

Bre-X shares suspended: Shares in Bre-X Minerals, the small 
Canadian company that claims to have found the world's largest gold 
deposit, were suspended after an Indonesian newspaper cast doubt on 
the size of the reserves. Citing a report by Freeport-McMoran Copper 
& Gold, tbe US company which has agreed to develop the Busang 
mine on the island of Borneo, the newspaper said reserves were Tar 
below the 71m ounces previously estimated by Bre-X and might not 
be commercially exploitable. Page 24 

Shares stabilise after turbulent week 
FTSE IDO huiiur Tbe latest Alan Greenspan inspired storm 

in global markets looked to have blown 

4,450 q — * itself out. but not without leaving inves- 

4 ^ioo tors bruised by the experience. The FTSE 

- 100, which has had to endure a series of 

4j?*j ODay,aao9B Nbto /o dismal performances, finished 53 lower at 

4 jjoo k — - ... — , *L254.fl. On the week, the Footsie has fallen 

som* - 17 Um ‘ n ** almost 170 points, or 3.8 per cent. 

Page 20 

Matif Invites beta on Emu: Matif, the Paris-based futures and 
options exchange, unveiled a range of new products, including 
options that let Investors bet on the likelihood of European monetary 
union going ahead. Page 23 

Lonrho signals culture change: Lonrho shareholders will be 
asked on Wednesday to approve Sir John Craven, a merchant banker, 
to succeed Sir John Leahy, former UK ambassador to South Africa, as 
chairman. Nothing could be more indicative of tbe changed manage- 
ment objectives at Britain's most diverse conglomerate. Page 22 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Future EU central bank looks set to adopt monetary targeting 

Duisenberg backs German model 


By Wolfgang MBnchau, 
Economics Correspondent, 
in London 

The likely president of the 
future European ■ Central 
Bank (ECB) yesterday come 
out in flavour of Germany’s 
approach to monetary pol- 
icy. rejecting the UK method 
as lacking in transparency. 

Mr Wim Duisenberg. head 
of the Dutch central bank, 
said the ECB should use 
monetary targeting, rather 
than inflation targeting, to 
determine interest policy. 

His comments, in a speech 
in Maastricht, are the clear- 
est indication yet of how 
Europe's central banking 


establishment will react 
when confronted with 
choosing between the two 
systems in 1998. 

The European Monetary 
Institute, forerunner to the 
ECB. tried to strike a bal- 
ance when it recently 
refused to endorse one 
method over the other. 

Under monetary targeting, 
a central bank looks at 
broad money supply as an 
indicator of fixture inflation. 
With inflation targeting, it 
forecasts rates by a variety 
of indicators, and sets inter- 
est rates to keep inflation 
within an agreed range. 

Mr Duisenberg said yester- 
day that “the explicit use of 


a variety of indicators poses 
a threat to the transparency 
and credibility of monetary 
policy, because there is then 
no Immediate way of know- 
ing which information has 
prompted interest rate deci- 
sions'*. 

Most central banks use a 
combination of both meth- 
ods in practice, but they usu- 
ally adopt one as their offi- 
cial policy. 

The targeting of broad 
money is thought to have 
worked well in Germany - 
at least until unification. In 
the UK. however, broad 
money targeting was blamed 
for the deep recession in the 
early 1980s. After sterling's 


exit from the exchange rate 
mechanism. Britain moved 
ova- to inflation targeting, a 
method also used by central 
banks in Sweden, Finland, 
Spain *md Australia. 

In his speech Mr Duisen- 
berg pointed towards recent 
research suggesting that the 
demand for money in Europe 
was sufficiently stable in 
several EU countries to 
allow the use of monetary 
targeting. 

Such a method would have 
the additional advantage of 
being the preferred method 
of t he German central fra n k 
Mr Duisenberg said. “The 
continuity of monetary pol- 
icy in Europe would be best 


served by monetary target 
ing, the strategy applied for 
several decades already by 
the most successful central 
bank in Europe, the Bundes- 
bank." 

His comments reflect 
preference in Germany, but 
also in the Netherlands, to 
have the future ECS mod- 
elled as closely as possible 
an the Bundesbank to max- 
imise goodwill in financial 
markets. 

The ECB itself is due to 
take key policy decisions 
next year on how it operates. 
The policies set then will 
also apply to countries that 
chose to join the single cur- 
rency at a later stage. 


Kuchma 
threatens 
to sack 
cabinet 


By Matthew Kaminski in 
Helsinki and Reuter n Kiev 

President Leonid Kuchma of 
Ukraine yesterday threat- 
ened to sack his govern- 
ment. blaming it for the 
country’s mounting eco- 
nomic problems. 

“If decisive steps are not 
taken to remove budget 
debts, the government 
should resign." he said in his 
most public and blistering 
attack In months on the cab- 
inet headed by Mr Pavlo 
Lazarenko. 

Mr Kuchma also acknowl- 
edged growing public unrest 
over unpaid wages totalling 
4J2bn hryvna ($2.4bn). A 
nationwide action brought 
out several thousand protest- 
ers on Wednesday. 

“We are in financial 
chaos,'' he added in a state 
of the nation address in par- 
liament that lasted almost 90 
minutes and was carried live 
on national television. 

The Ukrainian leader 
directed his attack at Mr 
Lazarenko. “I would like to 
stress that the government 
bears responsibility for the 
absence of the budget," he 
said. 

“What was guiding the 
government and especially 
Lazarenko when they pres- 
ented parliament with an 
absolutely unrealistic 1997 
draft budget?" Mr Kuchma 
asked. 

But the president also 
upbraided parliamentary 
deputies for delaying pas- 
sage of the budget 

He said the only way to 
Interpret the failure to pass 
the budget was an attempt 
to force him to push it 
through by decree - a step 
he would not take as it was 
unconstitutional 

“Dear people's deputies," 
he said, “the issue of dissolv- 
ing parliament by decree 
could be put with just as 
much success." 

“Provoking me into taking 
unconstitutional action will 
not succeed.” be added, to 
boots from deputies who 
blame the government for 
not co m i n g up with a revised 
document to debate. 

Both the budget and tax 
reform are conditions for 
continued western financial 
support of $3.1 bn this year. 
An International Monetary 
Fund mission arrived in the 
capital. Kiev, earlier this 
week for talks on a three- 
year $2.5bn-$3.1bn loan. 

The country in the mean- 
time has been building up 
debt, and long-delayed struc- 
tural reforms have been 
hamstrung by political 
infighting . 


THE HELSINKI SUMMIT 


Russia swaps sabre-rattling 
for smiles and sound-bites 


T he Kremlin's commanding per- 
formance at this week’s Helsinki 
summit has so out-classed the 
White House that President Bill Clin- 
ton yesterday jokingly accused the 
Russians of covertly employing subver- 
sive tactics. 

At a break in “intense” negotiations, 
he complained to President Baris Yelt- 
sin that his sleep the night before had 
been disturbed by vigorous pounding 
on the ceiling. “Baris, I thought you 
had hired an extra-large Finn to stomp 
on my roof." he said in a jesting 
reproach. 

Although US aides said a hyperactive 
sauna was to blame for Mr Clinton's 
nocturnal serenade, the two presidents 
had reason eno ugh to chuckle over a 
Slavic conspiracy. 

Dismissed until a few weeks ago as 
little better than a corpse, Mr Yeltsin 
has made a vibrant return to the inter- 
national stage, speaking clearly and 
without notes and moving freely. By 
contrast, Mr Clinton's normally ebul- 
lient public persona has been dimmed 
by the awkwardness of a wheel-chair 
and crutches, required after his knee 
injury last week. 

Yet the White House, no mean practi- 
tioner of the black arts of public rela- 
tions. has seemed oddly unperturbed 
by its defeat in the propaganda war, 
making little attempt to disguise Mr 
Clinton's temporary disability or to 
match the maiden efforts of the Krem- 
lin’s spin-doctors. . • 

That insouciance may be because 
Washington is perfectly happy to con- 
cede a symbolic victory to Moscow. It 
suits the US for the Russians in Hel- 


sinki this week to feel self-confident, 
even triumphant That feel-good factor 
is the sugar coating of the bitter pQl 
this summit has been designed to help 
the Kremlin swallow - the Soviet 
Union’s defeat in the cold war. 

In the west that historical fact may 
seem like old news. But in Moscow it is 
only now, a few months before Nato's 
formal embrace of eastern Europe, that 
the political establishment is di g p ff tin g 
the full political and str ate gic implica- 
tions of the Soviet bloc's collapse seven 
years ago. 

However, instead of focusing on the 
issue of Nato expansion, which Russian 
officials increasingly admit poses no 
real security threat, the Kremlin has 
gradually begun to turn its attention to 
the question of Russia’s integration 
into the west. 

“We do not perceive a growing mili- 
tary threat," conceded Mr Boris Bere- 
zovsky, deputy head of Russia’s secu- 
rity council, during a break in the 
Helsinki negotiations. “The real issue 
for us is a principled choice the west 
must make: “Either we work with Rus- 
sia, or we do not’.” 

For the west, that is a hopeful 
approach. Kremlin sabre-rattling in the 
days leading np to the summit - 
including a demand that the US for- 
mally acknowledge the former Soviet 
Union as a Russian sphere of influence 
- left Washington with little room to 
negotiate. 

But if Moscow can manage to switch 
from a bully’s preoccupation with its 
neighbours to a more productive con- 
cern with defining its own place in the 
world, it will find ready partners in the 


White House and other western capi- 
tals. 

The US is eager to find common 
ground because, for the White House, 
this summit has been a carefully cali- 
brated effort to avoid the diplomatic 
failures which followed this century's 
two “hot” world wars. 

With its clearly expressed determina- 
tion to forge ahead with Nato expan- 
sion. Washington has shown that, for 
now, its d ominan t desire is to undo the 
Yalta treaty at the end of the second 
world war, when eastern Europe paid 
for the allies’ gratitude to Stalin with 
more than four decades of forced mem- 
bership in the Soviet Union’s empire. 
Yet the White House is also keen to 
avoid a second Versailles treaty - 
which humiliated Germany and cre- 
ated some of the preconditions for Hit- 
ler's rise to power - by assuring Russia 
that it will be included in the post-cold- 
war world order. 

At least on a symbolic level, this 
summit has gone some way to achiev- 
ing that goaL In Helsinki yesterday the 
Russians did not look like the hungry 
leaders of an aggrieved former super- 
power, bitterly p lanning their revenge. 

Instead, as they offered smiting 
sound-bites to western television crews 
and perused the welcoming Russian- 
language si gns in Finnish shop win- 
dows, they looked mare tike happy con- 
verts to what was far them, until their 
recent strategic defeat, an alien way of 
life. 


Chrystia Freeland 
Matthew Kaminski 


Russia to press on with 
reforms, says Chubais 


By John Thornhill 
in Moscow 

Mr Anatoly Chubais, 
Russia's first deputy prime 
minister, yesterday vowed 
the reshuffled government 
would press ahead aggres- 
sively with economic reform, 
enabling it to pay off 
its huge backlog of debts 
to federal employees and 
pensioners and stimulate 
economic growth this year. 

In the coal-mining town of 
Kemerovo in Siberia. Mr 
Chubais said the govern- 
ment would need “inhuman 
strength, relentless will, and 
supreme professionalism" to 
raise additional tax revenues 
to fulfil its budget obliga- 
tions. “But the new govern- 
ment has all these qualities,” 
Mr Chubais said. 

His visit to one of Russia's 
most depressed industrial 
regions highlights the gov- 
ernment's efforts to damp 
down worker unrest ahead 
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of next Thursday, when the 
trade unions have demanded 
mass industrial action to 
protest against late wage 
payments. 

But the government’s 
promises to pay outstanding 
obligations are beginning to 
unsettle the debt market, 
where yields have shot 
higher this week on fears of 
large new borrowing. Six- 
month Treasury bills are 
now yielding more than 36 
per cent compared with 30 
per cent at the beginning of 
the month. 

The government will next 
week seek to raise up to 
RbsI5.000bn ($2.6bn) in a 
domestic Treasury bill auc- 
tion, although a recent deci- 
sion to lower mandatory rou- 
ble reserve requirements for 
banks should ease some 
liquidity concerns. 

The government has also 
been trying to borrow at 
cheaper rates abroad, but its 
plans have been complicated 
by the recent turbulence in 
the emerging markets debt 
market 


Earlier this month the 
Russian government 
launched its second sover- 
eign eurobond issue, raising 
DM2bn ($Li8bn) at 370 basis 
points over German bunds. 
It is talking about making 
another S2bn bond issue 
later this year. 

Mr Chubais, who has also 
taken on the role of finance 
minister, predicted that the 
government would only be 
able to fulfil its budget by 
60-65 per cent in the first 
quarter of the year but 
would meet its commitments 
to the coal sector. He said 
there was also a real possi- 
bility that Russia would 
soon receive the second 
tranche of a $500m World 
Bank loan to help restruc- 
ture the coal industry. 

In Moscow. Mr Victor 
Cherno my rdin, p rimp minis- 
ter, came under fire when 
speaking in parliament as 
Communist MPs protested 
about the inclusion of 
reformist ministers in the 
government. 

Mr Chernomyrdin said 



Victor Chernomyrdin: under 
fire in parliament yesterday 

President Boris Yeltsin 
would complete the reshuffle 
cm return from the summit 
in Helsinki 

However, he said that 
there would be no changes 
at Russia's “power minis- 
tries”. It had been rumoured 
that Mr Igor Rodionov, the 
defence minister, would be 
sacked after earlier being 
fiercely criticised by Mr Yelt- 
sin. 


Bank of 
England 
‘has gold 
of Nazi 
victims’ 


By Norman Cohen 
in London 

Britain’s Foreign Office is 
preparing to release a repeat 
concluding that some gold 
seized from Nazi Germany 
and lodged at the Bank of 
England probably came 
from Holocaust victims. 

Mr Malcolm Rifkflad, the 
foreign secretary, last week 
acknowledged privately that 
the Foreign Office had 
already come to that conclu- 
sion. hi a letter to Mr Grev- 
flJe Janner MP, chairman of 
the Holocaust Education. 
Trust, he wrote: “Some of 
the gold found by the allies 
was in monetary form, 
including the gold holding s 
of the Reichsbank, which 
may indeed have included 
gold seized earlier from 
individuals.” 

The report reaches conclu- 
sions s imilar to those expec- 
ted in a US study based on 
documents in American 
archives. Both are dne for 
release in early April. 

Officials from both coun- 
tries are understood to have 
held informal talks about 
using a portion of remaining 
gold to compensate victims 
of Nazi persecution. How- 
ever, several European gov- 
ernments would have to 
agree to relinquish a portion 
of their claim to the gold. 

At the end of the second 
world war the allies seized 
all Germany’s official gold 
and stored it at the US Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank and the 

Rank nf England. 

Most has been returned to 
central hanks looted by the 
Nazis. However, 3.5 tonnes 
at the Bank of England and 
2 tonnes at the Fed remain 
to be restored to co un tr i es 
from which it was stolen. It 
is this which government 
officials are now consider- 
ing distributing to Holo- 
caust vic tims . 

The Foreign Office report 
is expected to refer to corre- 
spondence In the late 1940s 
between US and UK officials 
concerned to separate 
so-called monetary and non- 
monetary gold found in Ger- 
many. - 

Monetary gold' was that 
which could be proven to 
have been stolen from cen- 
tral banks in Nazi-occupied 
countries. Non- monetary 
gold was seized from indi- 
vidual Nazi victims. 

Yesterday, the Holocaust 
Education Trust released a 
report based on documents 
similar to those used by the 
Foreign Office. It, too, con- 
cludes that gold bars bear- 
ing a Reichsbank stamp 
could have been made up of 
personal gold melted down. 

It rites a US intelligence 
document of July 1945 
which points out that 1,625 
bars of “non-recognised" 
origin were among a group 
of other Reichsbank gold 
bars stored in a German salt 
urine during the war. 

It also quotes documents 
showing that Bank of 
England officials tried hard 
to classify as monetary gold 
something which they knew 
it was not 

For instance, a bag of 
medals, plaques and tokens 
received in July 1948 was 
“in the Bank’s private opin- 
ion not monetary gold in the 
sense they ever could have 
been currency”, according 
to a letter from an official. 
However, the letter proposes 
melting down the gold into 
good delivery bars", argu- 
ing that “if the coins were 
carried on the books of the 
Reichsbank as monetary 
gold, they perhaps may be 
so considered”. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 


HK right of 
abode talks fail 

Three days of talks between Britain, and China foiled to 
produce agreement on who should have right of abode in 
Hong Kong offer July l, leaving one of the single most 
important handover issues still outstanding. Hie dispute 
niitn threatens to rekindle controversy on the status of the 
Provisional Legislative Council appointed by China to 
replace the council elected under Governor Chris Patten’s 
democracy reforms. 

UK offioais said technical discussion on rights of abode 
was almost complete, but a serious stumbling block had 
arisen over China's insistence that the Implementing 
ordinance be passed by the provisional council, whose 
legitimacy Britain disputes. 

Mr Zhao Jih.ua, C hina 's chief negotiator, said the issue 
was ultimately an internal Chinese matter and should be 
solely decided by the incoming government appointed by 
Rajjfag Peter Montagnon. London 

China buys $100m satellite 

China's government-run telecommunications company 
firtftKspd a deal yesterday to buy a $lQ0m satellite from a 
subsidiary of US-based Loral Space and Communications. 
ChinaSaJS would provide video, data and digital voice 
services throughout China and was the most powerful 
satellite the Chinese government has bought, said Mr 
Robert Berry, president of Space Systems/Loral. Loral's 
satellite-making arm. 

It is Loral's second deal with ChinaSat, or China 
Telecommunicati ons Broadcast Satellite Corp, part of the 
Ministry of Posts and Telecommunications. ChinaSat 
agreed last year to serve as China's link for Globalstar. a 
low-orbit satellite network designed to proride 
telecommuni cations services to areas not covered by more 
conventional systems. Globalstar is a venture between 
Loral and US-based Qualcomm. 

CMnaSatS will be launched in 1998 and will replace 
ChinaSatt, a Hughes Space and Communications-built 
satellite that foiled to enter its proper orbit in August 
after the Chinese rocket carrying it misfired. AP. Beijing 

US- Vietnam military ties 

The US and Vietnam yesterday cemented their first 
military ties since the Vietnam war ended in 1975. 
pledging to edge forward with a programme of low-key- 
activities designed to chip away at decades of mutual 
mistrust 

Admir al Joseph Prueher. commander-in-chief of the US 
Pacific Command, said after meetings in Hanoi with the 
Vietnamese defence and foreign ministers that the two 
sides had reached “agreement in principle on the way 
ahead for military relations". 

The US is keen to engage Vietnam in a military 
dialogue as it sees Hanoi as an integral part of 
maintaining-security in a region where China is showing 
signs of diplomatic muscle-flexing. The visit comes amid 
tension between Beijing and Hanoi over Chinese oil rig 
drilling off the Vietnamese coast 
Admir al Prueher said he had received “strong support” 
from top Vietnamese officials for a continued US military 
presence in file Asia-Pacific region. Jeremy Grant, Ham. 

Air France strike postponed 

Pilots of Air France, the statecontrolled airline, last night 
postponed a strike threat originally scheduled for March 
23-26. The timing of the threat was vital since it would 
have undermined the company's prospects of returning tc 
break-even in its financial year ending March 31. 

Mr Christian Blanc, chairman, earlier fids week said 
Air France would break even this year, while making a 
solemn warning to the pilots, hi the year to March 31 


1996, Air France reported its first annual operating profit 
of the 1990s, but recorded a net loss of nearly FFrSbn 
(3526m) after provisions of FFriSbn for a voluntary 
severance scheme and other measures. David Owen, Pari 

EU to hit Burma trade 

The EU has agreed to strip Burma of special trading 
privileges in response to concerns over Rangoon's human 
rights record. 

Diplomats said the decision had already been cleared 
and would be rubber-stamped by EU foreign ministers at 
a meeting in Brussels on Monday. 

The move follows recommendations by the European 
Commission to withdraw Burma's eligibility for so-called 
Generalised System of Preferences (GSP) trade benefits oi 
agricultural and industrial products. The Commission hai 
investigated complaints by International and European 
non-gover nmental groups that Burma was using forced 
labour to boost its exports. 

It said Rangoon had refused to cooperate with the 
investigation. EU-Burma trade totals around Ecu41m 
($47m) a year. About a quarter of that is subject to 
lucrative GSP trade breaks. Reuter, Brvsset 

Taiwan shares fall sharply 

Taiwan share prices plunged 3.09 per cent yesterday amii 
a widening scare over diseased pork which could lead to 
losses of US$3bn. Taiwan’s exports of pork to Japan, 
where people have a fondness for the island's 
“sweet-flavoured” pork, will be wiped out and may never 
recover. Pork is the only Taiwanese product to make 
headway in Japan - and the only product countervailing 
a roughly $U>bn trade imbalance in Japan's favour. 

The government announced an export ban as it 
emerged that Taiwan’s hog industry could be decimated 
by an outbr eak of foot-and-mouth diaAwg p , a hi g hl y 
contagious viral infection afflicting domesticated and wi' 
cloven-hoofed animals. The leading China Times 
newspaper yesterday reported between 3m and 4m pigs 
would have to be destroyed. Officials said this was the 
first big outbreak since the 1920s, when Taiwan was a 
Japanese colony. Laura Tyson. Taif. 


Macedonia in shadow of pyramids 

Tentacles of Albania’s financial scams have gripped the country’s neighbour 


By Kerin Hope to Athens 

The imprisonment of 
Macedonia's deputy central 
bank governor following the 
collapse of a private savings 
bank has highlighted the 
government’s desperate anx- 
iety to avert a crisis similar 
to that wi gnlfing neighbour- 
ing Albania. 

Mr Tome Nenovski, the 
deputy governor, was 
responsible for banking 
supervision at the National 
Bank of Macedonia. He was 
also allegedly among a group 
of prominent businessmen 
and politicians in the former 
Yugoslav republic who bor- 
rowed at reduced interest 
rates from TAT. the private 
savings bank which col- 
lapsed on March 1. 

Mr Nenovski was arrested 
last Thursday on charges of 


abuse of authority after cen- 
tral bank Investigators 
found extensive evidence of 
forgery at TATs headquar- 
ters in the southern town of 
Bitola. According to Macedo- 
nian bankers, TAT is sus- 
pected of investing deposi- 
tors’ funds in pyramid 
schemes in Albania. Though 
Its Interest rates had fallen 
in the past few months, 
depositors were being 
offered gross interest of 5 per 
cent monthly in February. 

Mr Borko Stanoevski, the 
central bank governor, told 
parliament this week that 
some 10,000 depositors in 
TAT might have lost a total 
of about DM40m ($24m). 
Macedonian savers are 
thought to have lost several 
million D-Marks in the col- 
lapse in February of three 
other pyramid schemes oper- 


ated by Alfh-S, a small 
savings bank based in 
Skopje, and two private Mac- 
edonian companies. 

The Macedonian losses are 
small by comparison, with 
an estimated $lbn of house- 
hold savings wiped out in 
the Albanian schemes' col- 
lapse which has plunged the 
country into political chaos. 
But the bankruptcy of TAT, 
one of the biggest of some 20 
private savings banks set up 
since Macedonia broke away 
from the collapsing Yugo- 
slav federation five years 
ago, has dealt a blow to the 
governing Alliance for Mac- 
edonia coalition, it has also 
further undermined confi- 
dence in the country’s frag- 
ile financial institutions. 

TATs director, Mrs Sonja 
Nikolovska. had developed 
close ties with the govern- 


ment since founding the 
bank in 1993. She was 
elected a city councillor in 
Bitola at last October’s local 
elections with file ex-com- 
munist Social Democrats, 
the senior coalition partner. 

She grew. hugely popular 
in southern Macedonia 
because of TATs policy of 
offering higher interest on 
deposits to pensioners, 
redundant workers and stu- 
dents, and was voted Mac- 
edonia’s “most successful 
manager 71 last year in a gov- 
ernment-sponsored poll 

The Investigation has 
revealed, however, that Mrs 
Nikolovaka was convicted of 
forgery while a junior offi- 
cial at Jugobanka, the for- 
mer federal state bank. This 
has raised questions about 
the central bank’s wil- 
lingness to allow her to 


run a financial institution. 

TAT was among a group of 
Private savings banks given 
licences in the early years of 
Macedonia’s transition to 
help support newly estab- 
lished private companies 
while the loss-making state 
banks were being restruc- 
tured. The initial capital 
requirement for setting up a 
savings bank was only 
DM160,000 ($88,600), later 
raised to DM300,000. 

Macedonian savers still 
avoid using the state banks 
aftwlosing a total of $L2bn 
in foreign exchange deposits 
kept in Belgrade after inde- 
pendence. The central bank 
estimates that Macedonians 
now hold about Sibn of their 

111 dually in 
US dollars or D-Marks kept 
m their homes or in safe 
deposit boxes at banks 
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NEWS: UK 


Californian Names protest as ministers dismiss judges’ decision as ‘erroneous’ 

US ruling on Lloyd’s attacked 


By Christopher Adams hi London 
and John Authors in New York 

The UK government has written to a 
Californian appeals court attacking 
a decision which allowed US inves- 
tors in Lloyd’s of London to sue the 
insurance market under US securi- 
ties fraud and racketeering legisla- 
tion. 

Its action prompted a storm of pro- 
test from some US Names - individ- 
uals whose assets have traditionally 
supported the insurance market - 
who are continuing to fight the mar- 
ket In the courts. 

The Names allege they were 
defrauded by being placed on syndi- 
cates which reinsured asbestos and 
toxic waste claims, or had a heavy 
concentration of risks. They say 
Lloyd’s knew the syndicates carried 
big losses but did not disclose them. 
The riding in the US appeals court 
reversed an earlier decision by a dis- 
trict court which dismissed the 
Names* ddp» that they should be 


able to sue Lloyd's in the US. 

It was an unwelcome embarrass- 
ment to Lloyd’s, which has appealed. 
The centuries-old insurance market 
is trying to rebuild an international 
reputation besmirched by the legal 
and f ip*Tiriai problems of its recent 
past 

Mr Anthony Nelson, a UK minister 
for trade, described as “erroneous" 
the view expressed by two of the 
three judges presiding over the case 
that Lloyd’s was a “business corpo- 
ration" and subject to the roles of 
normal international commerce. 

"The business of Insurance at 
Lloyd's is carried on by the members 
[Names] and not by the corpora- 
tion.*’ be said- He added that Names 
wanting to litigate would “receive 
fair, unbiased and speedy justice in 
English courts". 

But the California-based American 
Names Association, which is back- 
ing the legal action as part of a con- 
tinuing campaign against Lloyd's, 
dismissed Mr Nelson's comments. 


Mr Richard Rosenblatt, a representa- 
tive of the association, said: “1 don't 
think the courts wQl look kindly an 
the interference by the British gov- 
ernment in domestic matters of the 
US. They have done their own cause 
more damage than good.” 

The association, which will be 
holding a street demonstration in 
New York next week, continues to 
allege fraud and to attack the system 
of self-regulation at Lloyd’s, 

The appeals court made no judg- 
ment on the facts. It said clauses in 
contracts signed by Names - agree- 
ing that complaints should be han- 
dled by English courts - should be 
voided because they violated OS law. 

“A plain, speedy and adequate 
remedy far the wrongs alleged by 
the plaintiffs is not shown to exist in 
Britain," the court said in its origi- 
nal judgment, which also described 
Lloyd’s as “a business corporation so 
powerful that it has obtained from 
the British legislature substantial 
immunities”. 


This is not the first time the UK 
government has intervened in litiga- 
tion against Lloyd’s. It wrote a letter 
supporting the insurance market 
ig«t August, when the succ ess of a 
plan to reinsure more than £8bc 
($i2.7bn) in losses suffered by 
Lloyd's frmn 1988 to 1992 was threat- 
ened by a court ruling in Virginia. 

On this occasion. Lloyd's is hoping 
that Mr Chuck Quackenbush. Calif- 
ornia’s own insurance commis- 
sioner, will came oat on its side. Mr 
Quackenbush was unavailable for 
comment yesterday. 

Lloyd’s has filed far a rehearing of 
the case which was originally 
brought by 574 Names. It wants a 
bigger pj»™»i of judges involved and 
is prepared to go to the US Supreme 
Court if necessary. 

The insurance market yesterday 
denied in an w.n giish High Court sep- 
arate aupg at fo rg; that it had commit- 
ted fraud by recruiting new mem- 
bers while lading knowledge of its 
loses. 


How soccer 
teams up with 
trade unionism 


M r Gordon Taylor is 
not a typical trade 
union leader. The 
chief ex e c u ti v e of the Profes- 
sional Footballers Associa- 
tion is paid a package worth 
£300,000 ($477,000) a year - 
more than any of his coun- 
terparts in the Trades Union 
Congress, including those 
who lead much bigger 

nninns 

His union also represents 
the likes of Alan Shearer, 
the Newcastle and England 
striker who earns something 
like annually. 

With a membership of 
nearly 4,000, including 1,361 
trainees, the PFA speaks for 
practically all of England's 
professional players, from 
international superstars to 
obscure stalwarts in the 
lower leagues who earn a 
hundred times less than 
their more famous fellow 
trade unionists. 

Mr Taylor, himself a for- 
mer player, insists that his 
members have much in com- 
mon with other trade union 
members. “They’ll have the 
same problems if they are 
faced with an injury and 
have to retire, of needing a 
job when they finish playing 
- it is an average eight-year 
career. We lose 50 players a 
year through permanent 
injury. They have the same 


problems Of criming to terms 
with life outside football. We 
need to train them all far the 
future." 

If this sounds rather pater- 
nalistic, that could be 
because the PFA’s manage- 
ment committee Is made up 
of seasoned professionals 
well aware that a player's 
glory days do not last for 
ever. 

The PFA is a joint trustee 
- with the Football League 
and FA Premier League - of 
the players’ pension scheme 
and financially supports pro- 
jects providing medical 
insurance and equipment. It 
also funds community devel- 
opment programmes, youth 
training, drug awareness 
and anti- racis m campaig ns. 

The organisation can dis- 
pense so much largesse 
because it enjoys consider- 




“You don't want 
Premier club 
chairmen saying: 
‘We have a duty to 
maximise profits for 
shareholders’.” 
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able revenues from televi- 
sion. Last season it received 
fees totalling £2. 5m from sat- 
ellite and terrestrial broad- 
casters — more rtyin half its 
total income of £4m. 

The PFA also sits with 
employers on the Profes- 
sional Football Negotiating 
Committee, which meets 
four timpg a year and dis- 
cusses all aspects of the 
players’ conditions. 

"It has proved a very effec- 
tive collective bargaining 
agreement,’’ says Mr Taylor. 
Yet relationships with the 
employers are not always 
cosy. The PFA receives its 
television cash under a 
long-standing agreement 
that waives payments to 
players in exchange for the 
association receiving a cut of 
revenues. When the Football 
League last autumn sought 
to reduce the union’s share 
of these ballooning amounts. 


the association promptly 
organised a strike ballot 
Stm. the PFA remains an 
unusual rminn Last season 
it gave loans “to help with 
temporary cashflow prob- 
lems to protect players’ 
wages” to five clubs. Mr Tay- 
lor acknowledges that not 
many unions can afford to 
prop up failing employers, 
but has no qualms about 
doing so. “We feel we should 
keep the dream factory 
alive." 

T he present structure 
of 82 dubs in England 
is sustainable, Mr 
Taylor believes, but he says 
it is going to be extremely 
difficult without bigger sub- 
sidies from the strong to the 
weak. 

He is concerned by the 
implications of the recent 
television deals, which gave 
£200m a year to the 20 Pre- 


mier League clubs, but only 
£25m between the other 72 
Football League clubs. 

“You don’t want the chair- 
man of the Premier clubs 
saying: ’Well, we now have a 
duty to maximise profits for 
our shareholders’. Because 
that means they are then 
becoming responsible to the 
City of London's rules, 
rather than what is best for 
the game of football. 

“In England, as opposed to 
Europe, we don’t appreciate 
what we have on our own 
doorstep. 

“I wouldn't want a system 
in this country like in Hol- 
land. where there is a 
monopoly on success by 
Ajax; like Spain, where there 
is a monopoly by Real Mad- 
rid and Barcelona; like Italy, 
with Juventus and Milan; 
Germany, with Bayern 
Munich - even Scotland, 
with Rangers.” 


PM’s election effort marred by ‘sleaze’ row 


By John Kampfner, 

Chief Political 
Correspondent 

Mr John Major, the prime 
minister, last night ended a 
disastrous first week of the 
six-week general election 
campaign struggling to 
shake off damaging new 
accusations of “sleaze" 
against Conservative MPs. 

He dismissed as “total and 
complete junk” allegations 
in The Guardian newspaper 
that he had known for 10 
days suggestions that Mr 
Tim Smith, a junior minister 
at the time, had taken cash 


from Mr Mohamed Fayed, 
owner of the Harrods store 
in London. The independent 
commissioner for standards. 
Sir Gordon Downey, 
attacked the newspaper for 
what he called selective leak- 
ing. which went against “the 
interests of natural justice”, 
of evidence considered by 
his inquiry. 

The allegations provided 
the latest and potentially 
most serious twist in the 
long-running “cash-for- 
questions" saga which has 
dogged Mr Major's govern- 
ment. 

Conservative strategists 


acknowledged that the row 
surrounding Mr Major's deci- 
sion to close down parlia- 
ment yesterday - days 
before Sir Gordon’s report 
was due to be given to a 
parliamentary committee - 
had undermined the begin- 
ning of their campaign. 

“This has cost us several 
days' good publicity on the 
economy,” said a senior aide 
to Mr Major. 

The Conservatives called 
into question the conduct of 
Mr TOny Blair, the opposi- 
tion Labour leader, in focus- 
ing on "sleaze”. Mr Michael 
Heseltine, deputy prime min- 


ister, accused him and the 
editor of The Guardian of 
“operating in tandem”. 

With opinion polls show- 
ing ever-bigger Labour leads, 
senior Conservatives con- 
ceded that Labour’s ability 
to hfiack the daily agenda 
had further damaged the 
morale of local activists. 

• A heavy crop of legisla- 
tion yesterday became law. 
just hours before parliament 
was suspended ahead of the 
general election. 

During the ceremony of 
royal assent, in the House of 
Lords, the name of the bill is 
called, and is followed by a 


statement of the Queen’s 
pleasure in medieval French. 
In spite of the formal atmo- 
sphere. ministers gave an 
audible sigh of relief as two 
battle-scarred law and order 
packages received approval 
The controversial crime 
bill has been heavily 
amended by Labour, with 
the government conceding 
greater judicial discretion in 
staffer sentences for repeat 
offenders. Similarly, the 
police bill now requires prior 
Judicial authorisation for 
police surveillance bugs. 

“Sleaze” row, Page 6 


Rail cuts 
trigger 
attack on 
privatised 
companies 

By Charles Batchelor, 
Transport Correspondent 

The revelation this week 
that a second train operator 
has had to cancel services 
because of a shortage of 
drivers has prompted 
renewed criticism of rail pri- 
vatisation. 

Train operators should 
have begun delivering bene- 
fits to passengers. But there 
are signs that the new 
entrants to the industry - in 
particular, the bus compa- 
nies - do not know how to 
nm a railway. 

Regional Railways North 
East, now run by MTL 
Trust, a northern England 

bos operator, was forced to 
cancel dozens of trains when 
a new drivers* agreement, 
which cut 83 jobs, took 
effect on March 2. “Privati- 
sation has only just started 
on the north’s local rail ser- 
vices and already the chaos 
has began,” said Mr Keith 
BiU, secretary of Save Our 
Railways. 

News of North Bast’s diffi- 
culties came just five days 
after South West Trains, 
owned by the Stagecoach 
bus group, was threatened 
with a £im ($L6m) fine, on 
top of penalties of np to 
£1.5m, for cancellations also 
brought about by driver 
redundancies. 

SWT, which runs trains 
from London’s Waterloo sta- 
tion to much of southern 
England, has been cutting 
39 trains a day since mid- 
February after misjudging 
the effect of shedding 70 
drivers. It underestimated 
the need to train remaining 
drivers to take over differ- 
ent routes. 

The common factor driv- 
ing productivity deals is the 
need for the new operators 
to manage sharply declining 
levels of state subsidy over 
the lives of their seven to 15 
year franchises. 

SWT and North East were 
both implementing wage 
deals originally negotiated 
by the national state net- 
work. Stage coach , which 
took over the SWT franchise 
in February 1996. began 
implementation of the state 
deal at an earlier stage. It 
underestimated the training 
requirements for drivers 
and did not leave enough 
leeway in its calculations 
for sickness, seasonal 
requirements and opposition 
to the arrangements from 
some drivers. 

MTL this week blamed its 
difficulties on the agree- 
ment negotiated by the state 
operator, which took effect 
just two hours before it took 
over the north-east network. 
This led to 83 drivers leav- 
in g the company. 

SWT and North East have 
proved the exceptions 
among the new owners, 
winch have in general han- 
dled the transition 
smoothly. National Express, 
the former state bus opera- 
tor which has five fran- 
chises, said this week it had 
reduced staff numbers at 
Gatwick Express and Mid- 
land Main Line by a fifth 
without losing services. But 
Clitics of privatisation argue 
that cost-catting pressures 
will increase as government 
subsidies decline. 


Flexibility holds key to future of shipbuilder 


H arland and Wolff, the 
Northern Ireland shipyard 
which recently shifted 
from standard ship construction to 
work in the offshore oil and gas 
sector, is having to adjust its work 
practices to this new environment. 

In what Is believed to be the first 
deal of its kind in the UK, the 
company - based in Belfast, the 
Northern Ireland capital - has 

entered a two-year contract with 
Rands tad of the Netherlands, 
Europe’s biggest employment ser- 
vices company. It means that work- 
ers at H&W, temporarily made 
redundant, win be found jobs with 
other companies in Europe. 

The move alms to iron out per- 
sonnel problems associated with 
the unpredictable nature of the off- 
shore business, in which contracts 


Northern Ireland' s 
Harland and Wolff 
turns to contract 
labour to compete in 
the offshore market 

and delivery schedules are more 
time-sensitive than in traditional 
shipbuilding. 

The agreement points to the 
increasing need for flexibility in an 
industry which has huge shifts in 
demand for skilled personnel. 

The workers would remain on 
the H&W staff, with the company 
continuing to cover their pension, 
holiday and sick pay contributions. 
But for short spells, they would be 


subcontracted to employers in 
mainland Britain and Europe. The 
strategy avoids the cost and disrup- 
tion of having to pay redundancy 
and then having to rehire. 

Randstad places around 150,000 
people every day, using its 900 
branch offices around the world. 
The company believes this is likely 
to be the pattern of future labour 
markets, as companies cut down, 
their care workforce and rely an 
contracted skilled labour. "Lifetime 
employment doesn’t exist any 
more; people will have to realise it 
is not the company you are with, 
.but the skills you have that are 
important,” says Mr Hans Van 
Geenhuizen, director of Randstad 's 
technical division in Amsterdam. 

The success of H & W’s move 
away from standard ship construc- 


tion will be underlined next month 
when the company is expected to 
declare a small annual profit after 
losses in each of the past three 
years. But the need for greater 
labour flexibility has also been 
underlined. 

L ast week, in the first big 
redundancy announcement 
since the company was pri- 
vatised in 1989, H&W warned of a 
possible 290 job cuts, issuing statu- 
tory notices which gave trade 
iminnfl and management 90 days to 
agree terms. 

Last summer. H&W experienced 
a sudden rise in demand for skilled 
steelworkers as it completed hull 
construction and fabrication work 
on the £40om ($636Da) floating pro- 
duction vessel far British Petro- 


leum. Randstad supplied 600 tem- 
porary employees, mostly English 
and Scottish. 

“Randstad helped us fulfil our 
order books last summer; now 
we’re asking than to help us oat of 
a dip in activity,” said 
Mr Per Nielsen, chief executive of 
H&W. 

H&W employs around 1.750 
people, with a further 500 on sub- 
contract work. The company said 
there has been a strong response 
from the unions. But Mr George 
Rose, an official with the GMB 
union, says it is difficult for the 
workforce to cope with the sight of 
subcontracted workers being taken 
on w hile permanent staff are being 
laid off. 

John Murray Brown 
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UK NEWS DIGEST 


Status 




British Steel yesterday outitoed plans to offer ite; ' 
blue-collarwoi-kera the same employment additions *s ^ 
white-collar staff, muling deca d e s <tf discrixninatkki. XIad«‘ 
proposals set out to trade union leaders. msnual worked 
may no longer be required to clock in* they could belaid 
monthly salaries instead of weefcly.wages and they could 
be granted longer holidays and better sick pay term. In 
ret urn workers will be asked to wfopt uxH^ flexible work- 
ing practices which will save the company tammy. The . 
programme was welcomed by the ISTC, theraalnstoel- 
workers’ unfa®, which said; “We are dbUgfated and sur- 
prised. The ISTC has been pushing for singie status for ^ 
years," The proposals are a key element trf British Steeps , 
latest efficiency drive unde* which the rate of job cuts 
wlQ be accelerated to help drive down costs. The company 
expects the proponed changes will cost £3Sm (556m) s year 
for the next five years, SSgftm Wags&l 

m EUROPEAN LEISURE 


Appeal court jails former directors 

Two former directors of entertainment group European 
Leisure who were convicted of fraud in 1995 were jailed 
yesterday after the Court of Appeal ruled their original : - 
sentences - of 220 hours of community service - were too 
lenient. Mr Michael Ward, the former chairman and chief 
executive, was jailed for two years and disqualified from ~ 
being a company director for raven years. Mr Jeffrey 
Hovrarth, tba former finance director, was jailed for 20 ‘ 
months and disqualified for five years. 

Their case is the first involving a big fraud in which Sir 
Nicholas LyeU. the attorney general, has used his power 
to ask the court to Increase a sentence. Mr Ward and Mr 
Howarth were both convicted of illegally inflating the - 
European Leisure share price during the 1980 taBwover of 
Midsumm er Leisure, a rival entertainment group. The 
share support operation was ffwanepri with money stolen 
from European Leisure. John Mason 

■ FILM 


112m cinema tickets sold last year 

The dearth of Christmas blockbusters led to a teH in cin- 
ema attendance during the final quarter of 1996 whan 
24.9m tickets were sold. 6 per cent fewer than in the same 
period of the previous year. But the popularity of last - 
s umm er’s big budget Hollywood movies -Independence 
Day . Mission Impossible and Twister - ensured that the 
total number of admissions in 1996 was higher than in 
1995. Some 112.1m cinema tickets were sold last year, the 
National Statistics Office reported yesterday, an increase 
of nearly 16 per cent over 1395. Cinema operators say that 
the first quarter of this year has followed a similar pat- 
tern to the final quarter of 1996. The market is expected to 
revive as a number of Hollywood movies and acclaimed 
pictures open. The reissue of Star Wars, which earned . 

Si 00m (£62£m) in its first three weeks in the US. opened 
In the UK yesterday.. - AUce Raiosthom 

■ CARMAKERS 


Big rise in output for export 

Car production last month increased by 5 J per cent, con- 
tinuing the steadily upward trend of recent years on the 
back of stronger demand and the impact of new Japanese 
factories in England. Output in February climbed to 
145,892 vehicles, stimulated by a 20 per cent jump in pro- 
duction for export, which rose to 89,424. Output of com- 
mercial vehicles increased by 1 per cent year on year to 
20,865 units, with production for sale in oths- countries 
failing by 10 per cent to 9,553. Mr Ernie Thompson, chief 
executive of the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, said: “The pattern of strong export demand and 
relatively weak domestic demand seen throughout last 
year is continuing-" - . = Haig Snhonian 

BCCI COLLAPSE 


Jury retires in Gokal trial 

The jury in the London trial of Mr Abbas GokaL the for- . 
mer chairman of toe Gulf Group shipping conglomerate 
who fc accused of fraud over toe collapse of Bank of 
Credit and Commerce International, retired yesterday to 
consider its verdict. The prosecution has alleged Mr Gokal 
conspired with senior BCCI staff to obtained illeganoam 
totalling £L2bn from the bank. Giving evidence, Mr Gokal 
said his company was a victim, not a perpetrator trf the 
BCCI fraud. The jury wifi resume deliberations onMon- . 
day. • • John Mason 

COMPUTER SECURITY 


Hacker, 19, entered USAF system 

A 19-year-old computer enthusiast who hacked Into the ; 
US Air Force computer system from his bedroom “as a 
schoolboy prank” was fined £1.200 ($L908) by magistrates - 
in London yesterday. His lawyer said afterwards: “It was 
not his fault that security systems In the computing and 
defence industries left something to be desired." 

Mr Richard Pryce from north London gained access in 
1694 to toe US military computer network from a-PC he 
had bought on credit from a neighbourhood store. 

THOMAS THE TANK ENGINE ' 


Childrens’ author dies aged 85 

The Reverend WUbrat 
Awcfay, who died yesterday 
at the age of 85. brought 
pleasure to mfllfans of chil- 
dren with his 26-book series 
about Thomas the Tank 
Engine. The “Puff-Puff Par- 
son" little expected that 
the stories he began to 
write whan, his son Christo- 
pher caught measles at the 
age of S would spawn a 
brand known around the. 
world. Mr John Halloran. 

chief executive of Reed 
Books, the publisher of the 
series, said he could not put a price on- the brand, but said 
it was “very lucrative and hugely Valuable". Last year, 
Britt AilcrafL which has the television and merchandis- 
ing rights, was offered on the stock market with a value 
af£30.6m$48m). MaggieUrry 



Lawyers heartened by tobacco settlement in US 


By John Mason, 

Law Courts Correspondent 

The decision by Liggett, the U5 tobacco 
company, to settle claims against it 
improves the chances of successful litiga- 

tion against UK cigarette manufacturers, 
lawyers acting for lung cancer sufferers 
claimed yesterday. 

Despite the outcome of the Liggett action, 

the main test case being brought in the UK 

is set to go all the way to court. But lawyers 

acting for smokers suing Imperial Tobacco 

and GaHahers argued toe Liggett example 


would damage the manufacturers’ case. The 

Liggett case - in which the company admit- 

ted that tobacco is addictive - would change 
the climate of opinion away from the com- 

panies and make it easier for judges to rule 
against the industry, Mr Martyn Day, solici- 
tor acting for the smokers said. 

“What are seeing is the crumbling of the 

resolve of the tobacco companies,” he 

added. “Liggetl's statement will put pres- 
sure on the othra- companies." The legal 
action in the UK differs considerably from 

those in the US. In the US, 22 states are 

suing the manufacturers for toe cost of 


treating smoking-related Alnesses. 

In the UK, toe action is bring brought by 

individual claimants represented by "no 

win-no fee” lawyers. The claimants are 
arguing the tobacco companies failed to 

comply with a duty to minimise risk to 

consumers by reducing tar levels in ciga- 

rettes when toe link between tar and. cancer 
became dear in the late 1950s. The trial is 

expected to come to court in 18 months to 

two years. With the cases being so different, 

it is likely the Liggett case will be of limited 
relevance in a strict legal sense. 

However, Mr Day said that modi will 


depend on the content of confidential deed* 

ments due to be released by Liggett until 

other tobacco companies won a temporary 

injunction preventing tidt. Some of the doc- 

uments could refer to discussions between 
companies about sensitive legal issue* in 

toe case* 

Gallahers refused to comment on the out- 
come of toe Liggett case but a. spokesman 
said toe company would continue to defend 

-itself in the UK case. Imperial Tobacco 
refused to comment 

Old flames, Page 7; Let, Page 24 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Zaire rebel’s 30-year wait for recognition 


^ Mtohete Wrong In Nairobi 

T here, was a telling 
moment during the 
press conference 
Jain’s -rebels staged to 
announce the. weekend cap- 
•^^oC the town of Kisan- 
gani. A journalist asked 
whether their leader consid- 
ered- the fact that a UN 

. envoy bad flown to Genoa to 
him a sign his move- 
njart had won international 
recognition. 

- Mr Laurent Kabila, head of 
the Alliance of Democratic 
.forces for the Liberation of 
Congo-Zaire (ADFL). hesi- 
- mted and turned to one of 
bis aides as though to ask: 
‘yfbat do I think? 1 ’ It was 
' the aide who delivered the 
polished response - what 
mattered most was recogni- 
tion hy the Zairean people, 
not the international com- 
munity. 

. The exchange was reveal- 
ing because, ever since the 
uprising exploded in the east 
live months ago, analysts 



Laurent Ka b ila : adept at manipulating the western media ap 


have been pondering to what 
extent Mr Kabila is his own 
man, to what extent the 
instrument of the Ugandan 
and Rwandan governments. 


The question is prompted by 
knowledge of Mr Kabila’s 
career. 

The portly 56-year-old has 
spent the last 30 years work- 


ing for the downfall of 
Zaire’s President Mobutu 
Sese Seko. So it is hard to 
believe his sudden success 
after decades of obscurity Is 
not the result of some vital 
new ingredient - whether 
weapons, funds, advice or 
brainpower - being added to 
the revolutionary mix. 

When the ADFL launched 
its campaign in the hills 
south of Uvlra, Mr Kabila 
was regarded by fellow Zair- 
eans as a puppet of Rwan- 
da's Tutsi regime. A native 
of Zaire's Shaba province, he 
had been chosen, they 
argued, so the ADFL could 
present itself as something 
more than a mono-ethnic 
movement committed to pro- 
tecting Zaire's threatened 
T fo p yamnlpng p TutSiS. 

But, since then, the man 
has acquired a stature of his 
own. In east Zaire he has 
proved adept at manipulat- 
ing the western media and 
ensuring a “clean” image of 
the dvfl war is presented to 
the world. Cheerful and 


President Mobutu Sese 
Seko’s aircraft landed in 
Zaire’s capital yesterday but 
the veteran leader did not 
immediately appear, causing 
considerable confusion 
about his state of health. 
Renter reports from 
Kinshasa, Mr Mobutu, who 
has just had fresh cancer 
treatment, left France 
earlier in the day aboard a 


private jet to try to salvage 
what remains of his 
authority in Zaire in the 
face of relentless rebel 
advances. A welcoming 
committee of senior military 
men and members of the 
government waited for 
about 20 minutes to greet 
him before withdrawing. It 
was later asked to go to his 
official residence to wait 


easy-going, he shows an 
instinctive ability to commu- 
nicate with crowds who wait 
for hours to be addressed by 
"Mr President”, almost 
always clad In a safari suit 
and tennis shoes. 

Few guerrilla leaders have 
waited longer for such recog- 
nition. In the 1960s he was 
already working against the 
Kinshasa regime as a disci- 
ple of Mr Pierre Mulele, a 
Chinese-inspired Marxist 
and acolyte of former prime 
minister Patrice Lumumba. 

After Mr Lumumba’s 
assassination, the two men 


launched the Simba rebel- 
lion. In the cold war context, 
the struggle attracted the 
attention of Ernesto “Che” 
Guevara, the legendary 
guerrilla, who flew in 
with a contingent of Cuban 
fighters to give his s u ppo r t 

ft was to prove one of the 
most disillusioning experi- 
ences of Mr Guevara's 
career. He wrote bitter 
letters back to President 
Fidel Castro, complaining 
about the Simbas' lack of 
commitment. 

Next Mr Kabila founded 
the People’s Revolutionary 


party (PRP), which based 
itself near Uvlra in the 

mountains west of Lake Tan- 
ganyika. There the party set 
up a state within a state, 
funding its activities 
through ivory trading and 
gold production. The rebels 
briefly grabbed the headlines 
when they kidnapped four 
American students in 1974, 
swapping them for captured 
PRP members. 

But if he had vanished 
from public view, Mr Kabila 
was still campaigning, tra- 
versing Africa to meet for- 
mer Tanzanian president 
Julius Nyerere and forge ties 
with Uganda's President 
Yoweri Museveni. “My long 
years of struggle were like 
spreading fertiliser on a 
field,” he says. “Now it is 
time to harvest.” Then in 
October 1996, as Zaire's army 
cracked down on the Bany- 
amulenge, came the forma- 
tion of the four-party ADFL. 

Despite his age, Mr Kabila 
has proved surprisingly 
adaptable. Marxism, bound 



to scare western govern- 
ments and possible inves- 
tors, has been abandoned in 
favour of free-market poli- 
cies. Many changes, diplo- 
mats say. may be the work 
of well-educated, well-funded 
Zaireans returning from 
exile to join the movement 
His stated aim of marching 
on Kinshas a no longer seems 
entirely risible, but Mr 
Kabila faces the formidable 
task of building.a new state 
from the ruins of the old. 
The getting-by society. 
Weekend FT, separate 
section 


Pakistan 
to cut 
taxes and 


Bokhari 

m Islamabad 

-Pakistan is planning next 
jwkto slash its import tar- 
if& and cut corporate and 
pasooiil taxes by a substan- 
c tdi margin, in a renewed 

■ idSxt 'to- seek fresh credits 
: jhfla the International Mone- 
tary. Fund for its troubled 

; economy. The cuts will be 
hnyeiled in an economic 
-'retain package, due to be 
.Tamxmnced by Mr Nawaz 
Sharif, the prime minister. 
The package follows yes- 
. today's departure of an IMF 
mission from Pakistan at the 
end~of week-long discussions 
•-OTar tbfl future of a $83 im 
stabdby loan agreement. 
Pakistani officials said the 
government and the Fund 
•; -agreed to suspend the 
stamlby loan but decided to 
madder replacing it with a 
longer term agreement if the 
country could introduce 
tarth retains. Although tire 
worth of the proposed loan 

- was not made public, it is 
' understood to be at least 

Slim. 

.- An official announcement 
from the finance ministry 
said: “The IMF mission wel- 
comed the government’s 

■ intention to move forward 
pa a .bold programme of 
Structural reforms.” 

a Pakistani officials said 
toamahad was anxious to 
awSd uncertainty in interna- 
tional markets which would 
. make It hard for the country 
: to raise some of the $2bn it 
‘■Wads by June for debt 
. Tqjsyments. One official said 

■ Sharif “had decided to 
,- phy for high stakes rather 

than indulge in piecemeal 
^reforms. He would unveil a 
: £*4stanttal package In one 
_ 

Although the government 
'»ye no indication on the 
.od*at-of the tariff cuts, the 
:o8Srial said that they might 
win the 10-20 per cent range 
ted would represent one of 
largest cuts In on© go. 

- ■ Pakistan's tariffs of up to 
■ fS pe r cent have been the 
source of c riti c ism from the 
gentry's western lenders, 

are convinced that 
tariff barriers give 
^Boteeessary protection to 

srjta rotes of 3S.5 per cent 
^■peroonal income and 36 
^_Mnt for corporate 
Sgroraa were also {tanned to 
Hyowred but the govem- 
had not decided the 
.-tJMMtt of the cut, added 


i-Jifj Sarta) Aziz, finance 
‘kfaxded the deci- 
sfofe abandon the standby 
ttscomple- 
r, and said 
needed a broad 



imports rather 
:»ork towards only 
stabilisation of 
ay. -“Hre standby 
In our view, was 
Jy on stabUis- 
■ * be said. 
economists 
however, 
.J fewemment's a®w 
came 

- became clear that 

might foil to meet 

IiLfntid's condition of 
budget deficit to 
Jjf C8nt 01 saws domestic 
E2«t this year, which 



■ . ly agreement. 

Prospect of an IMF 
: S^WBoston would have 
tmmpiL ShartTa pro- 
Sri** r *“ l1r ® ,s may .-bIbo 
’ hut at least he 

bance to win If they 
. «rid one k«ding imsi* 

Karachi last 


Memorandums of understanding are being misused 


Malaysia targets companies 
that break overseas promises 


By James Kynge in Kuala Lumpur 

Authorities took aim this week at an 
unusual Malaysian problem; the large 
number of overseas business ventures 
that local companies promise to under- 
take but secretly have no intention of 
pursuing. 

The trait of signing memorandums of 
understanding (MOUs) abroad and then 
doing nothing to follow them up has 
become commonplace enough for one 
or two prominent local businessmen to 
have earned such nicknames as “Mr 
MOU”. 

The phantom MOUs appear for a 
variety of reasons. Some unscrupulous 
businessmen obtained them to sell on 
to others for a profit, Mr Abdullah Bad- 
awi, the foreign minister, said. 

“These companies try to hawk the 
projects off to other companies here, 
and when they are unsuccessful the 
MOUs are not fulfilled,” Mr Abdullah 
told journalists. Neither he nor other 
officials would name the offending 
Malaysian companies. 

In other cases the memorandums are 


signed with a view to boosting share 
prices on the Koala Lumpur Stock 
Exchange, where good news - even if it 
is quite superficial - often triggers a 
buying spree. The fact that the pro- 
posed ventures are in foreign countries 
with which Malaysians have little 
familiari ty does oot seem to damp 
down enthusiasm. 

A third reason for the MOUs, officials 
said, was a misdirected desire among 
some businessmen to find favour with 
Malaysian leaders through pro-active 
overseas initiatives. The government 
has for some years been urging local 
companies to diversify abroad. 

The result, however, has bear that of 
363 MOUs signed by local companies 
with foreigners, 174 are not being 
implemented. This includes 41 out of 
103 signed in China, three out of 11 in 
Cambodia and Laos, 41 out of 41 in 
Vietnam, five out of 23 in the Philip- 
pines and many more in other coun- 
tries, according to official figures. Of 
course, some of the undertakings fell 
through because of the attitudes of for- 
eign partners. 


Ms Rafidah Aziz, minister for Inter- 
national trade ami industry, said that 
the unfulfilled MOUs threatened to tar- 
nish Malaysia's image. 

“Some [businessmen] signed in front 
of me or the prime minister [Dr 
Mahathir Mohamad] or other beads of 
government If the agreement or MOU 
Mis, it will obviously give a bad image 
to the country,” Ms Rafidah said. 

The government recommended that 
authorities in foreign countries should 
check the credentials of potential 
Malaysian investors with the nearest 
Malaysian diplomatic mission. 

At home, the stock market’s watch- 
dog body has also been taking steps to 
ensure that investors are not duped. 

The Securities Commission last Octo- 
ber began its first prosecution of a com- 
pany for allegedly making misleading 
statements to the stock exchange. 

The boss of Repco, a local timber and 
gaming company, is charged with pub- 
lishing a profit forecast which 
assumed earnings from an overseas 
gaming licence which had not been 
granted. 


N Korea needs lm tons 
of food to avoid famine 


By Pater Montagnon, 

Asia Editor 

North Korea is weeks away 
from running out of food and 
needs an extra lm tons of 
grain to prevent its people 
suffering widespread famine , 
a senior United Nations offi- 
cial said yesterday. 

Public rations of rice have 
already been reduced to 100 
grammes daily, equivalent to 
just 350 calories, which is 
simply not enough to sur- 
vive on, Ms Catherine Ber- 
tini, ■ executive director of the 
UN World Food Programme, 
said in the bleakest assess- 
ment yet of North Korea's 
food situation. 

Ms Bertini, who has just 
returned from Pyongyang, 
said that even in food-produ- 
cing areas in the south she 
saw school-children display- 
ing symptoms of malnutri- 
tion: red-tinted hair, dis- 
tended stomachs and 
skeletal limbs. 

Korean officials told her 
that in the north, from 


which UN officials have 
hitherto been denied access, 
the population was eating 
ground up stalks of maize 
and rice which bad no nutri- 
tional value. Cases of intesti- 
nal bleeding had proliferated 
as people started to consume 
tree bark. 

“This is famine in the 
making,” she said. “By the 
summer the situation is 
going to be very dire." 

While the oatside world 
had been aware of food 
shortages in North Korea for 
some time, there was grow- 
ing evidence that tire govern- 
ment was becoming desper- 
ate. she said. Korean 
officials had begged her to 
ask the US to speed up previ- 
ously agreed aid shipments 
that were due to arrive in 
May. They said they needed 
the rice in April. 

Pyongyang was also seek- 
ing maize and wheat, which 
is not a staple food but a 
cheaper source of nourish- 
ment than rice. Even army 
rations bad been reduced to 


700 grammes of rice a day. 
which is not enough for an 
active soldier. 

There was no sign of law 
and order breaking down as 
a result of food shortages, 
Ms Bertini said, but the 
country needed an addi- 
tional lm tons Of grain this 
year on top of what was cur- 
rently expected from official 
and private donors. 

The UN is launching an 
appeal for 100,000 tons on top 
of a similar appeal last 
month. The February appeal 
had met a good response, 
with commitments reaching 
around half the $4lm target. 
The UN would monitor the 
distribution of the resulting 
shipments. 

But the lm tons would 
have to come bilaterally 
from governments, many of 
whom had resisted giving 
aid to Pyongyang because of 
fear it would be diverted to 
the military. Ms Bertini said 
she was not currently hope- 
ful that it would be forth- 
coming. 


Chicago’s O’Hare tops 
world airport rankings 


By Michael Skapinker, 
Aerospace Correspondent 

Chicago’s O’Hare retained 
Its position as the world's 
busiest airport last year, 
handling 69.1m passengers, 
according to Airports Coun- 
cil international. 

Atlanta remained in sec- 
ond place with 63.3m pas- 
sengers. Atlanta's passenger 
numbers were up 9.7 per 
cent on 1995, compared with 
growth of only 2.8 per cent 
at O’Hare. 

Los Angeles was in third 
place with 57.9m passen- 
gers. London's Heathrow 
was the fourth busiest air- 
port with 56m passengers, 
followed by Dallas/Fort 
Worth with 55.1m. 

The remaining airports in 
the top 10 were Tokyo, in 
sixth place, with 46.6m, San 
Francisco (39.2m). Frankfurt 


(38.8m), Seoul (34.7m) and 
Miami (3SJ>m). 

The Geneva-based ACI, 
which represents airports in 
150 countries, said prelimi- 
nary data showed that total 
passenger numbers last year 
grew by 6.1 per cent to 
2.5bn. 

Mr Paul Behnke, the coun- 
cil's director of economics, 
said strong passenger 
growth in December of 8.3 
per cent helped lift the 
annual traffic increase 
above the 5 per cent pre- 
dicted by many forecasters. 

The increase in the num- 
ber of aircraft movements 
was far smaller at 1.7 per 
cent, reflecting airlines' 
increased use of larger air- 
craft. 

The fastest growing 
region was Asia-Pacific, 
where passenger numbers 
were up 6.9 per cent to 


377.4m. North America, the 
world's biggest aviation 
region, showed the second 
highest level of growth, 
with passenger numbers up 
6.3 per cent to L2bn. 

European air traffic was 
up 6J2 per cent to 733m. 
Africa rose 4JI per cent to 
and the Middle East 
was up 5.2 per cent to 45m. 

The slowest growing 
region was Latin America 
and the Caribbean where 
passenger numbers rose by 
only 1.6 per cent to 87.3m. 
Mr Behnke said Latin Amer- 
ica had been held back hy 
disappointing growth at 
Mexican and Venezuelan 
airports. 

World cargo traffic grew 
5.9 per cent. Cargo traffic 
grew by 5.7 per cent in 
North America, 6J pa* cent 
in Asia-Pacific and 4.5 per 
cent in Europe. 



MERCENARIES PULL OUT OF PNG 


Dram of African mercenaries hired by 
Papua New Guinea to put down ah island 
rebellion headed home yesterday, leaving 
hahind them a nation In turmoff and a 
stand-off between army and government, 
Reuter reports. As police clamped down on 
fresh unrest, about 50 mercenaries new out 
of Port Moresby - soldiers they were meant 
to have fought alongside. t 

The crisis kept Papna New Guineas 

neighbours on guard. Australia said it had 
put its troops on Increased readmes in rase 
the crisis worsened- Australian radio said 
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retired British colonel Tim Spies*, a former 
senior UN peacekeeper in Bosnia who is 
now chief executive of British military 
consultancy Sandline BaternationaL 

“They wanted to go home. As far as they 
are concerned the adventure is over for 
them," said Major Walter Enmna, the 
soldier in charge of expelling the 
mercenaries. 

On the fifth day of the crisis, protests 
spread to the country’s main university and 
the provinces. Police prevented sli eet 
violence in the capital after dozens were 


Weekend Business 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 




KFi 


— Care Outsourcing Company— 

(Learning Difficulties) 

Our client is an established outsourcing company 
specialising in the provision of 24 hour care for people 
with learning difficulties. Principal features of the 
business include: 

• Long term Local Authority contracts 

■ Provision of care for 220 residents 

• Management fees in excess of £600k pa 

■ Highly profitable and cash generative 

• National coverage 

Potential purchasers should writs to Stan J Palsy or 

jattan A Gibbins an 

Pannell Kdx Poser Corporate Finance 

New Garden House 

78 Hatton Garden 

London EON BJA Fax: 0171 782 9390 


BUSINESSOPPORTUNITIES 




BROADOAK 


LOUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE 
174 Hectares, (430 acre) 


FARMING 

Available to a purchaser seeking a farm for investment, re- 
investment or inheritance planning purposes. The farm is for 
sale subject to a Farm Business Tenancy or Contractor/ 
Manager agreements with the vendor, who will also provide an 
exit route. 

Please apply in the first instance to: Reference MGM/Tmb 
Broadoak Fanning Limited (formerly Booker Farming) White 
Hall, Coppingftxd Road, Sawtry, Cambridgeshire PE17 5 XT 
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SHARES FOR SALE 
IN FLAT RACEHORSE 

Ready to run. 1 hour from 
London, call lo visit - 

H. Morrison 
01635 281678 (Berks) 
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FINALLY: REAL-TIME 
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CURRENCIES. BONDS, % 
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.■flnanctal data cSract to your PC ati? 
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-Windows platform tadltetes.'. 
..seamless Interfacing with other*,*, 
Windows applications. 

Available across Europe '-K 

Rnd ua at vrww.tanforax(uA 

MOVETOStAR •' CaHTanfoteon +44 (0)17, 405 454 1 

V you are a serious imrastor In tha London 
aquoy marina and racpM broad connga 

.and flvrfMty, this software system Is a.- Info trade gn«8pxi access to: 


RskMeirics. 15 ym UFFE opflonsflutures 
data. 10 yis FTS6 stocks & much more. 
Just £34.50 

HCREEflBLE VALUE1 
ALSO, raaMme futures A Imex 
for Just OfiftMflth 

0181 730 1GG0 inc 


SAVE ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
PHONE CALLS 


« Mgttal SwttcMng/Ftoer 
Opdc Unas 

•ATXT end Other Wetw o rfc s 
* the from Homo, Office, 
Hotels, Cell Phones 
• 24 Hour Customer Service 
Cafl now for Naur Low Raise] 

Tel: 1.206.284.8600 
Fax: 1J206J27QL0009 
Lines open 24 hoursl 
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FRANCHISING 


«SUB!i8¥ 


Sandwiches and Salads 
The World's #1 Submarine 
Sandwich Franchise* 
•Low Stait-Up Costs 
•Simple Operation 
•Over 12^00 Restaurants 
bi 57 Countries 
•Complete Ttainfng and 


Continued Support 
•Bread Bated Fresh in 
Restaurant 

'SeiBMp 


Every 



For Franchise and Development 
Information 

CaB the U5JL Headquarters 
1-203-877-4281 
tax: 1-203-876-6688 
Write: 325 Bic Drive 
tSfort.CTUSA 
e-mafl: franddse©sut)way.ram 
http-Jwww.autmay.com 
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Californian Names protest as ministers dismiss judges’ decision as ‘erroneous’ 

US ruling on Lloyd’s attacked 


By Christopher Adams hi London 
and John Authors in New York 

The UK government has written to a 
Californian appeals court attacking 
a decision which allowed US inves- 
tors in Lloyd’s of London to sue the 
insurance market under US securi- 
ties fraud and racketeering legisla- 
tion. 

Its action prompted a storm of pro- 
test from some US Names - individ- 
uals whose assets have traditionally 
supported the insurance market - 
who are continuing to fight the mar- 
ket In the courts. 

The Names allege they were 
defrauded by being placed on syndi- 
cates which reinsured asbestos and 
toxic waste claims, or had a heavy 
concentration of risks. They say 
Lloyd’s knew the syndicates carried 
big losses but did not disclose them. 
The riding in the US appeals court 
reversed an earlier decision by a dis- 
trict court which dismissed the 
Names* ddp» that they should be 


able to sue Lloyd's in the US. 

It was an unwelcome embarrass- 
ment to Lloyd’s, which has appealed. 
The centuries-old insurance market 
is trying to rebuild an international 
reputation besmirched by the legal 
and f ip*Tiriai problems of its recent 
past 

Mr Anthony Nelson, a UK minister 
for trade, described as “erroneous" 
the view expressed by two of the 
three judges presiding over the case 
that Lloyd’s was a “business corpo- 
ration" and subject to the roles of 
normal international commerce. 

"The business of Insurance at 
Lloyd's is carried on by the members 
[Names] and not by the corpora- 
tion.*’ be said- He added that Names 
wanting to litigate would “receive 
fair, unbiased and speedy justice in 
English courts". 

But the California-based American 
Names Association, which is back- 
ing the legal action as part of a con- 
tinuing campaign against Lloyd's, 
dismissed Mr Nelson's comments. 


Mr Richard Rosenblatt, a representa- 
tive of the association, said: “1 don't 
think the courts wQl look kindly an 
the interference by the British gov- 
ernment in domestic matters of the 
US. They have done their own cause 
more damage than good.” 

The association, which will be 
holding a street demonstration in 
New York next week, continues to 
allege fraud and to attack the system 
of self-regulation at Lloyd’s, 

The appeals court made no judg- 
ment on the facts. It said clauses in 
contracts signed by Names - agree- 
ing that complaints should be han- 
dled by English courts - should be 
voided because they violated OS law. 

“A plain, speedy and adequate 
remedy far the wrongs alleged by 
the plaintiffs is not shown to exist in 
Britain," the court said in its origi- 
nal judgment, which also described 
Lloyd’s as “a business corporation so 
powerful that it has obtained from 
the British legislature substantial 
immunities”. 


This is not the first time the UK 
government has intervened in litiga- 
tion against Lloyd’s. It wrote a letter 
supporting the insurance market 
ig«t August, when the succ ess of a 
plan to reinsure more than £8bc 
($i2.7bn) in losses suffered by 
Lloyd's frmn 1988 to 1992 was threat- 
ened by a court ruling in Virginia. 

On this occasion. Lloyd's is hoping 
that Mr Chuck Quackenbush. Calif- 
ornia’s own insurance commis- 
sioner, will came oat on its side. Mr 
Quackenbush was unavailable for 
comment yesterday. 

Lloyd’s has filed far a rehearing of 
the case which was originally 
brought by 574 Names. It wants a 
bigger pj»™»i of judges involved and 
is prepared to go to the US Supreme 
Court if necessary. 

The insurance market yesterday 
denied in an w.n giish High Court sep- 
arate aupg at fo rg; that it had commit- 
ted fraud by recruiting new mem- 
bers while lading knowledge of its 
loses. 


How soccer 
teams up with 
trade unionism 


M r Gordon Taylor is 
not a typical trade 
union leader. The 
chief ex e c u ti v e of the Profes- 
sional Footballers Associa- 
tion is paid a package worth 
£300,000 ($477,000) a year - 
more than any of his coun- 
terparts in the Trades Union 
Congress, including those 
who lead much bigger 

nninns 

His union also represents 
the likes of Alan Shearer, 
the Newcastle and England 
striker who earns something 
like annually. 

With a membership of 
nearly 4,000, including 1,361 
trainees, the PFA speaks for 
practically all of England's 
professional players, from 
international superstars to 
obscure stalwarts in the 
lower leagues who earn a 
hundred times less than 
their more famous fellow 
trade unionists. 

Mr Taylor, himself a for- 
mer player, insists that his 
members have much in com- 
mon with other trade union 
members. “They’ll have the 
same problems if they are 
faced with an injury and 
have to retire, of needing a 
job when they finish playing 
- it is an average eight-year 
career. We lose 50 players a 
year through permanent 
injury. They have the same 


problems Of criming to terms 
with life outside football. We 
need to train them all far the 
future." 

If this sounds rather pater- 
nalistic, that could be 
because the PFA’s manage- 
ment committee Is made up 
of seasoned professionals 
well aware that a player's 
glory days do not last for 
ever. 

The PFA is a joint trustee 
- with the Football League 
and FA Premier League - of 
the players’ pension scheme 
and financially supports pro- 
jects providing medical 
insurance and equipment. It 
also funds community devel- 
opment programmes, youth 
training, drug awareness 
and anti- racis m campaig ns. 

The organisation can dis- 
pense so much largesse 
because it enjoys consider- 




“You don't want 
Premier club 
chairmen saying: 
‘We have a duty to 
maximise profits for 
shareholders’.” 

Gordon Tavlor 


Andrew Bolger 
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able revenues from televi- 
sion. Last season it received 
fees totalling £2. 5m from sat- 
ellite and terrestrial broad- 
casters — more rtyin half its 
total income of £4m. 

The PFA also sits with 
employers on the Profes- 
sional Football Negotiating 
Committee, which meets 
four timpg a year and dis- 
cusses all aspects of the 
players’ conditions. 

"It has proved a very effec- 
tive collective bargaining 
agreement,’’ says Mr Taylor. 
Yet relationships with the 
employers are not always 
cosy. The PFA receives its 
television cash under a 
long-standing agreement 
that waives payments to 
players in exchange for the 
association receiving a cut of 
revenues. When the Football 
League last autumn sought 
to reduce the union’s share 
of these ballooning amounts. 


the association promptly 
organised a strike ballot 
Stm. the PFA remains an 
unusual rminn Last season 
it gave loans “to help with 
temporary cashflow prob- 
lems to protect players’ 
wages” to five clubs. Mr Tay- 
lor acknowledges that not 
many unions can afford to 
prop up failing employers, 
but has no qualms about 
doing so. “We feel we should 
keep the dream factory 
alive." 

T he present structure 
of 82 dubs in England 
is sustainable, Mr 
Taylor believes, but he says 
it is going to be extremely 
difficult without bigger sub- 
sidies from the strong to the 
weak. 

He is concerned by the 
implications of the recent 
television deals, which gave 
£200m a year to the 20 Pre- 


mier League clubs, but only 
£25m between the other 72 
Football League clubs. 

“You don’t want the chair- 
man of the Premier clubs 
saying: ’Well, we now have a 
duty to maximise profits for 
our shareholders’. Because 
that means they are then 
becoming responsible to the 
City of London's rules, 
rather than what is best for 
the game of football. 

“In England, as opposed to 
Europe, we don’t appreciate 
what we have on our own 
doorstep. 

“I wouldn't want a system 
in this country like in Hol- 
land. where there is a 
monopoly on success by 
Ajax; like Spain, where there 
is a monopoly by Real Mad- 
rid and Barcelona; like Italy, 
with Juventus and Milan; 
Germany, with Bayern 
Munich - even Scotland, 
with Rangers.” 


PM’s election effort marred by ‘sleaze’ row 


By John Kampfner, 

Chief Political 
Correspondent 

Mr John Major, the prime 
minister, last night ended a 
disastrous first week of the 
six-week general election 
campaign struggling to 
shake off damaging new 
accusations of “sleaze" 
against Conservative MPs. 

He dismissed as “total and 
complete junk” allegations 
in The Guardian newspaper 
that he had known for 10 
days suggestions that Mr 
Tim Smith, a junior minister 
at the time, had taken cash 


from Mr Mohamed Fayed, 
owner of the Harrods store 
in London. The independent 
commissioner for standards. 
Sir Gordon Downey, 
attacked the newspaper for 
what he called selective leak- 
ing. which went against “the 
interests of natural justice”, 
of evidence considered by 
his inquiry. 

The allegations provided 
the latest and potentially 
most serious twist in the 
long-running “cash-for- 
questions" saga which has 
dogged Mr Major's govern- 
ment. 

Conservative strategists 


acknowledged that the row 
surrounding Mr Major's deci- 
sion to close down parlia- 
ment yesterday - days 
before Sir Gordon’s report 
was due to be given to a 
parliamentary committee - 
had undermined the begin- 
ning of their campaign. 

“This has cost us several 
days' good publicity on the 
economy,” said a senior aide 
to Mr Major. 

The Conservatives called 
into question the conduct of 
Mr TOny Blair, the opposi- 
tion Labour leader, in focus- 
ing on "sleaze”. Mr Michael 
Heseltine, deputy prime min- 


ister, accused him and the 
editor of The Guardian of 
“operating in tandem”. 

With opinion polls show- 
ing ever-bigger Labour leads, 
senior Conservatives con- 
ceded that Labour’s ability 
to hfiack the daily agenda 
had further damaged the 
morale of local activists. 

• A heavy crop of legisla- 
tion yesterday became law. 
just hours before parliament 
was suspended ahead of the 
general election. 

During the ceremony of 
royal assent, in the House of 
Lords, the name of the bill is 
called, and is followed by a 


statement of the Queen’s 
pleasure in medieval French. 
In spite of the formal atmo- 
sphere. ministers gave an 
audible sigh of relief as two 
battle-scarred law and order 
packages received approval 
The controversial crime 
bill has been heavily 
amended by Labour, with 
the government conceding 
greater judicial discretion in 
staffer sentences for repeat 
offenders. Similarly, the 
police bill now requires prior 
Judicial authorisation for 
police surveillance bugs. 

“Sleaze” row, Page 6 


Rail cuts 
trigger 
attack on 
privatised 
companies 

By Charles Batchelor, 
Transport Correspondent 

The revelation this week 
that a second train operator 
has had to cancel services 
because of a shortage of 
drivers has prompted 
renewed criticism of rail pri- 
vatisation. 

Train operators should 
have begun delivering bene- 
fits to passengers. But there 
are signs that the new 
entrants to the industry - in 
particular, the bus compa- 
nies - do not know how to 
nm a railway. 

Regional Railways North 
East, now run by MTL 
Trust, a northern England 

bos operator, was forced to 
cancel dozens of trains when 
a new drivers* agreement, 
which cut 83 jobs, took 
effect on March 2. “Privati- 
sation has only just started 
on the north’s local rail ser- 
vices and already the chaos 
has began,” said Mr Keith 
BiU, secretary of Save Our 
Railways. 

News of North Bast’s diffi- 
culties came just five days 
after South West Trains, 
owned by the Stagecoach 
bus group, was threatened 
with a £im ($L6m) fine, on 
top of penalties of np to 
£1.5m, for cancellations also 
brought about by driver 
redundancies. 

SWT, which runs trains 
from London’s Waterloo sta- 
tion to much of southern 
England, has been cutting 
39 trains a day since mid- 
February after misjudging 
the effect of shedding 70 
drivers. It underestimated 
the need to train remaining 
drivers to take over differ- 
ent routes. 

The common factor driv- 
ing productivity deals is the 
need for the new operators 
to manage sharply declining 
levels of state subsidy over 
the lives of their seven to 15 
year franchises. 

SWT and North East were 
both implementing wage 
deals originally negotiated 
by the national state net- 
work. Stage coach , which 
took over the SWT franchise 
in February 1996. began 
implementation of the state 
deal at an earlier stage. It 
underestimated the training 
requirements for drivers 
and did not leave enough 
leeway in its calculations 
for sickness, seasonal 
requirements and opposition 
to the arrangements from 
some drivers. 

MTL this week blamed its 
difficulties on the agree- 
ment negotiated by the state 
operator, which took effect 
just two hours before it took 
over the north-east network. 
This led to 83 drivers leav- 
in g the company. 

SWT and North East have 
proved the exceptions 
among the new owners, 
winch have in general han- 
dled the transition 
smoothly. National Express, 
the former state bus opera- 
tor which has five fran- 
chises, said this week it had 
reduced staff numbers at 
Gatwick Express and Mid- 
land Main Line by a fifth 
without losing services. But 
Clitics of privatisation argue 
that cost-catting pressures 
will increase as government 
subsidies decline. 


Flexibility holds key to future of shipbuilder 


H arland and Wolff, the 
Northern Ireland shipyard 
which recently shifted 
from standard ship construction to 
work in the offshore oil and gas 
sector, is having to adjust its work 
practices to this new environment. 

In what Is believed to be the first 
deal of its kind in the UK, the 
company - based in Belfast, the 
Northern Ireland capital - has 

entered a two-year contract with 
Rands tad of the Netherlands, 
Europe’s biggest employment ser- 
vices company. It means that work- 
ers at H&W, temporarily made 
redundant, win be found jobs with 
other companies in Europe. 

The move alms to iron out per- 
sonnel problems associated with 
the unpredictable nature of the off- 
shore business, in which contracts 


Northern Ireland' s 
Harland and Wolff 
turns to contract 
labour to compete in 
the offshore market 

and delivery schedules are more 
time-sensitive than in traditional 
shipbuilding. 

The agreement points to the 
increasing need for flexibility in an 
industry which has huge shifts in 
demand for skilled personnel. 

The workers would remain on 
the H&W staff, with the company 
continuing to cover their pension, 
holiday and sick pay contributions. 
But for short spells, they would be 


subcontracted to employers in 
mainland Britain and Europe. The 
strategy avoids the cost and disrup- 
tion of having to pay redundancy 
and then having to rehire. 

Randstad places around 150,000 
people every day, using its 900 
branch offices around the world. 
The company believes this is likely 
to be the pattern of future labour 
markets, as companies cut down, 
their care workforce and rely an 
contracted skilled labour. "Lifetime 
employment doesn’t exist any 
more; people will have to realise it 
is not the company you are with, 
.but the skills you have that are 
important,” says Mr Hans Van 
Geenhuizen, director of Randstad 's 
technical division in Amsterdam. 

The success of H & W’s move 
away from standard ship construc- 


tion will be underlined next month 
when the company is expected to 
declare a small annual profit after 
losses in each of the past three 
years. But the need for greater 
labour flexibility has also been 
underlined. 

L ast week, in the first big 
redundancy announcement 
since the company was pri- 
vatised in 1989, H&W warned of a 
possible 290 job cuts, issuing statu- 
tory notices which gave trade 
iminnfl and management 90 days to 
agree terms. 

Last summer. H&W experienced 
a sudden rise in demand for skilled 
steelworkers as it completed hull 
construction and fabrication work 
on the £40om ($636Da) floating pro- 
duction vessel far British Petro- 


leum. Randstad supplied 600 tem- 
porary employees, mostly English 
and Scottish. 

“Randstad helped us fulfil our 
order books last summer; now 
we’re asking than to help us oat of 
a dip in activity,” said 
Mr Per Nielsen, chief executive of 
H&W. 

H&W employs around 1.750 
people, with a further 500 on sub- 
contract work. The company said 
there has been a strong response 
from the unions. But Mr George 
Rose, an official with the GMB 
union, says it is difficult for the 
workforce to cope with the sight of 
subcontracted workers being taken 
on w hile permanent staff are being 
laid off. 

John Murray Brown 


APPOINTMENTS 


BUSINESS MANAGER 
LOCAL CREDIT TRADING DESK 

At Businas Manger of die Local Credit Hiding Deft wfflan this feadhg franasl 
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ittteva flmgtdal savtoes tadusay experience, focusing on d eriv ati ves, ihoold write, 
emioitoat vine. K 

Bor A5389, FlnenrW Times, Otie Sotrthwarfc Bridge. London SEI 9HL 


UK NEWS DIGEST 


Status 




British Steel yesterday outitoed plans to offer ite; ' 
blue-collarwoi-kera the same employment additions *s ^ 
white-collar staff, muling deca d e s <tf discrixninatkki. XIad«‘ 
proposals set out to trade union leaders. msnual worked 
may no longer be required to clock in* they could belaid 
monthly salaries instead of weefcly.wages and they could 
be granted longer holidays and better sick pay term. In 
ret urn workers will be asked to wfopt uxH^ flexible work- 
ing practices which will save the company tammy. The . 
programme was welcomed by the ISTC, theraalnstoel- 
workers’ unfa®, which said; “We are dbUgfated and sur- 
prised. The ISTC has been pushing for singie status for ^ 
years," The proposals are a key element trf British Steeps , 
latest efficiency drive unde* which the rate of job cuts 
wlQ be accelerated to help drive down costs. The company 
expects the proponed changes will cost £3Sm (556m) s year 
for the next five years, SSgftm Wags&l 

m EUROPEAN LEISURE 


Appeal court jails former directors 

Two former directors of entertainment group European 
Leisure who were convicted of fraud in 1995 were jailed 
yesterday after the Court of Appeal ruled their original : - 
sentences - of 220 hours of community service - were too 
lenient. Mr Michael Ward, the former chairman and chief 
executive, was jailed for two years and disqualified from ~ 
being a company director for raven years. Mr Jeffrey 
Hovrarth, tba former finance director, was jailed for 20 ‘ 
months and disqualified for five years. 

Their case is the first involving a big fraud in which Sir 
Nicholas LyeU. the attorney general, has used his power 
to ask the court to Increase a sentence. Mr Ward and Mr 
Howarth were both convicted of illegally inflating the - 
European Leisure share price during the 1980 taBwover of 
Midsumm er Leisure, a rival entertainment group. The 
share support operation was ffwanepri with money stolen 
from European Leisure. John Mason 

■ FILM 


112m cinema tickets sold last year 

The dearth of Christmas blockbusters led to a teH in cin- 
ema attendance during the final quarter of 1996 whan 
24.9m tickets were sold. 6 per cent fewer than in the same 
period of the previous year. But the popularity of last - 
s umm er’s big budget Hollywood movies -Independence 
Day . Mission Impossible and Twister - ensured that the 
total number of admissions in 1996 was higher than in 
1995. Some 112.1m cinema tickets were sold last year, the 
National Statistics Office reported yesterday, an increase 
of nearly 16 per cent over 1395. Cinema operators say that 
the first quarter of this year has followed a similar pat- 
tern to the final quarter of 1996. The market is expected to 
revive as a number of Hollywood movies and acclaimed 
pictures open. The reissue of Star Wars, which earned . 

Si 00m (£62£m) in its first three weeks in the US. opened 
In the UK yesterday.. - AUce Raiosthom 

■ CARMAKERS 


Big rise in output for export 

Car production last month increased by 5 J per cent, con- 
tinuing the steadily upward trend of recent years on the 
back of stronger demand and the impact of new Japanese 
factories in England. Output in February climbed to 
145,892 vehicles, stimulated by a 20 per cent jump in pro- 
duction for export, which rose to 89,424. Output of com- 
mercial vehicles increased by 1 per cent year on year to 
20,865 units, with production for sale in oths- countries 
failing by 10 per cent to 9,553. Mr Ernie Thompson, chief 
executive of the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, said: “The pattern of strong export demand and 
relatively weak domestic demand seen throughout last 
year is continuing-" - . = Haig Snhonian 

BCCI COLLAPSE 


Jury retires in Gokal trial 

The jury in the London trial of Mr Abbas GokaL the for- . 
mer chairman of toe Gulf Group shipping conglomerate 
who fc accused of fraud over toe collapse of Bank of 
Credit and Commerce International, retired yesterday to 
consider its verdict. The prosecution has alleged Mr Gokal 
conspired with senior BCCI staff to obtained illeganoam 
totalling £L2bn from the bank. Giving evidence, Mr Gokal 
said his company was a victim, not a perpetrator trf the 
BCCI fraud. The jury wifi resume deliberations onMon- . 
day. • • John Mason 

COMPUTER SECURITY 


Hacker, 19, entered USAF system 

A 19-year-old computer enthusiast who hacked Into the ; 
US Air Force computer system from his bedroom “as a 
schoolboy prank” was fined £1.200 ($L908) by magistrates - 
in London yesterday. His lawyer said afterwards: “It was 
not his fault that security systems In the computing and 
defence industries left something to be desired." 

Mr Richard Pryce from north London gained access in 
1694 to toe US military computer network from a-PC he 
had bought on credit from a neighbourhood store. 

THOMAS THE TANK ENGINE ' 


Childrens’ author dies aged 85 

The Reverend WUbrat 
Awcfay, who died yesterday 
at the age of 85. brought 
pleasure to mfllfans of chil- 
dren with his 26-book series 
about Thomas the Tank 
Engine. The “Puff-Puff Par- 
son" little expected that 
the stories he began to 
write whan, his son Christo- 
pher caught measles at the 
age of S would spawn a 
brand known around the. 
world. Mr John Halloran. 

chief executive of Reed 
Books, the publisher of the 
series, said he could not put a price on- the brand, but said 
it was “very lucrative and hugely Valuable". Last year, 
Britt AilcrafL which has the television and merchandis- 
ing rights, was offered on the stock market with a value 
af£30.6m$48m). MaggieUrry 



Lawyers heartened by tobacco settlement in US 


By John Mason, 

Law Courts Correspondent 

The decision by Liggett, the U5 tobacco 
company, to settle claims against it 
improves the chances of successful litiga- 

tion against UK cigarette manufacturers, 
lawyers acting for lung cancer sufferers 
claimed yesterday. 

Despite the outcome of the Liggett action, 

the main test case being brought in the UK 

is set to go all the way to court. But lawyers 

acting for smokers suing Imperial Tobacco 

and GaHahers argued toe Liggett example 


would damage the manufacturers’ case. The 

Liggett case - in which the company admit- 

ted that tobacco is addictive - would change 
the climate of opinion away from the com- 

panies and make it easier for judges to rule 
against the industry, Mr Martyn Day, solici- 
tor acting for the smokers said. 

“What are seeing is the crumbling of the 

resolve of the tobacco companies,” he 

added. “Liggetl's statement will put pres- 
sure on the othra- companies." The legal 
action in the UK differs considerably from 

those in the US. In the US, 22 states are 

suing the manufacturers for toe cost of 


treating smoking-related Alnesses. 

In the UK, toe action is bring brought by 

individual claimants represented by "no 

win-no fee” lawyers. The claimants are 
arguing the tobacco companies failed to 

comply with a duty to minimise risk to 

consumers by reducing tar levels in ciga- 

rettes when toe link between tar and. cancer 
became dear in the late 1950s. The trial is 

expected to come to court in 18 months to 

two years. With the cases being so different, 

it is likely the Liggett case will be of limited 
relevance in a strict legal sense. 

However, Mr Day said that modi will 


depend on the content of confidential deed* 

ments due to be released by Liggett until 

other tobacco companies won a temporary 

injunction preventing tidt. Some of the doc- 

uments could refer to discussions between 
companies about sensitive legal issue* in 

toe case* 

Gallahers refused to comment on the out- 
come of toe Liggett case but a. spokesman 
said toe company would continue to defend 

-itself in the UK case. Imperial Tobacco 
refused to comment 

Old flames, Page 7; Let, Page 24 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 


Copper up 
as base 
metals dip 



. irr stocks, finishing the day 
' |85- easier at $7,955 a tome, 
just above the day’s lows. 

• yAiumininm fell in spite of 
. & . stocks draw of 5.525 
tonnes; Traders had been 
.- expecting a much larger Call 
and prices ended the day $12 
la wer at~$i,657 a tonne. 

. At; the end of the after- 
zjoon “kerb n trading session 
copper closed at $2,368 a 
♦wine, up $16.50 on the day - 
but <mly marginally higher 
than the week’s opening lev- 
- ds. Earlier in the day it bad 
readied $2^75. 

Palladia m prices rose 
sharply in late trading, 
drived by fund buying, and 
gold prices rose in their 
;■ wake. Palladium in London 
.ended the day up $1.50 at 
: $15250 a troy ounce. 

At one point prices rose as 
Ugh as $155, some $6 up 
from the day's lows. 

Gold was helped by both 


WCBO.Y PRICE CHANGES 

v . Latast Change Y aar — 1096/97 — 

. . prim on wmK ago Mob Low 


Gold par (ray 02 

$351.75 

-120 

$397.70 

S41540 

$340.35 

SOvar par troy 02 

331 X0p 

-9X0 

364.50p 

38390p 

267.S0P 

-Atonkrium 90-7% (cash) 

51623.5 

-a 

$16395 

S167B 

$12945 

Coppar Grade A (cash) 

3P41B.5 

*6X 

S2533X 

*52810 

$1063.5 

lead (cash) 

S692S 

-2.5 

$866.5 

$827.5 

S647 

NfcWtaTOfl 

57840 

-17D 

50175.0 

$8625 

$0185 

Zhc SHG (CHX4 

S1278S 

+17X 

$1063 

$1262 

S983L5 

Tin fcffiht - - 

S58S5 

-165 

SB325 

$6590 

S5E90 

Cow Fuama Mav 

Cl 0C9 

-11 

CB71 

£1179 

£847 

Coffea Ftriuraa May 

S1663 

27 

$2075 

$2805 

$1232 

augv.ftCP Am) 

5371.70 

+2X0 

1323.00 

$330.70 

5256X0 

Bortoy Fdtum May 

E94.0O 

♦2.75 

cioaxs 

£127.50 

£8950 

Wtiro Futures May 

£101.75 

♦2 05 

£121.10 

£134.10 

£ 9 i .a) 

Cbdon Outlook A Index 

80 10 c 

-0.80 

83.65c 

B7.6SC 

74.05c 

Wool (64a 9uper) 

429p 

+16 

442S 

45HP 

387p 

01 (SreM Blend) 

520.06* 

- 

S18.01 

$25.16 

$16.90 


BASE METALS 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

(Prices tom Amalgamated Metal Trading} 

■ ALUMNHJM, 9S.7 PURITY ($ per terra) 


Precious Metals continued GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 


SOFTS 

COCOA UFFE (Stonnd) 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 


the late spurt in palladium 
and weakness in the dollar. 
In the afternoon gold was 
“fixed" at $352.80 a troy 
ounce, against $352 on 
Thursday. 

Traders said the price 
movements were exagger- 
ated as trading was so light. 
Dealers will be wat ching the 
US carefully next week to 
see if interest rates rise. 

“If it wasn’t so quiet it 
would be quite an interest- 
ing time with all these fac- 
tors coming next week,” said 
one dealer. 

Pla tinum prices fell, losing 
$2.20 lower at $37825. 

Oil prices fell slightly on 
London's International 
Petroleum Exchange in thin 
volume. Around 6.30pm 
Brent Blend for May delivery 
- the International bench- 
mark - was trading at $20.10 
a barrel, a fall of 8 cents on 
the day. 


Cash 3 ruths 

Closa 1623-24 1655-56 

PiwrtXB 1630-31 1663-63.5 

HighAow 1669/1655 

AM Official 1B26-265 1656-57 

Kerij close 1356-57 

Open to. 266.097 

Total dafly tunouer 49.506 
■ AuntwtUM ALLOY (S per tome] 

Ocas 

1530-35 

1550X3 

Previous 

1020-25 

1546-60 

High/low 

1520 

1550 

AM Official 

1520-25 

1548-50 

Kerb Otoe 


1548-52 

Open Ira. 

5.916 


Tool defy turnover 

640 


■ LEAD (S per tonne) 


Close 

692-93 

692-93 

Previous 

693X-4.5 

692-3 

Hlgh/knv 


895/891 

AM Official 

603-94 

693-93X 

Kerb does 


692-93 

Open to. 

3a077 


Trad dtdy turnover 

6X55 


■ NICKEL (S per tonne) 


Close 

7635-45 

7945-55 

Previous 

7895-905 

8010-15 

High/low 


8Q60/7950 

AM Official 

7870-71 

7964-85 

Kerb dose 


7950-55 

Open to 

49.620 


Total daily tranover 

9.543 


■ TIN 9 per tonne) 


Ctase 

5680-90 

5925-30 

Previous 

5995-6005 

6015-20 

HigMow 


6020/5910 

AM Official 

5900-910 

5950-55 

Kerb doss 


5025-30 

Open to 

16.088 


Total daily turnover 

4.508 


■ ZINC, apodal high grade (S per lonrw) 

Close 

1278-79 

1301-02 

Previous 

1279-80 

1301-02 

Hlftlffow 

1278 

1305/1267 

AM Official 

1277-78 

1296-99 

Kerb does 


1297-98 

Open to 

86X87 


Total daily turnover 

16X89 


■ COPPER grade A ($ per tonne) 

Close 

2417-20 

2363-64 

Previous 

2386-89 

2349-50 

High/tow 


2374/2355 

AM Official 

2421X-22.5 

2370-71 

Kerb dose 


2388-70 

Open to 

136X61 


Total daily turnover 

41X76 




Sett 

Oafs 



Open 


sen 

Dan 


Open 


sea 

Days 



Open 


Sea Days 

Open 


price enuga ffigo 

tow 

Vd tat 


price etaaga Htfi law 

Vd 

HI 


price change ngh 

Low 

Vd tat 


Prfee change Kgti Low vd 

U 

Mr 

353J) 

+1X 

- 

- 

5 3 

M» 

101.75 

+2.35 99.B5 98.65 

1 

2 

Mar 

1009 

-16 

1029 

1008 

105 349 

Apr 

68.150 +0.675 68650 67.45013X65 

33365 

Aft 


*13 

354.8 

351 3 31JXU 44.400 

Itey 

1(0.75 

+0.75 101-75 101JW 

316 

3,157 

Hay 

1018 

-13 

1040 

1013 2J37B 32.152 


93.775+0300 64-400 93.450 7,120 

27,750 

Jos 

35SJ 

+1X 

3572 

354.0 

5X88 40.185 

Jri 

104.00 

+0.75 104.00 103.45 

IBS 

1,270 

Jri 

1028 

-9 

1047 

1024 

483 15.426 

fm 

63400+0275 63 725 63125 2,741 

21559 

tea 

3583 

+1.3 

3563 

05 

627 10852 

Sap 

9525 

+0X0 95X0 95.00 

— 

33 

Sap 

1035 

-6 

1060 

1030 

96 12.130 

Oct 

66X50 +0.025 67350 66800 1X85 

15.165 

oct 

3608 

4-1.2 

3813 

361 .0 

296 5X52 

tan 

9725 

+OJ0 97.40 97X0 

163 

2,150 

Dec 

1034 

-11 

1054 

1030 

370 25.780 

Pee 

69.150 +0.050 69X00 69000 389 

7.438 

Dae 


+1.1 

3645 

362.0 

7« 21,187 

Jan 

99X5 

+0X0 9930 99,00 

64 

556 

Har 

1050 

-13 

1068 

1D48 

317 22X86 

Feb 

70.450 +0.150 70.500 70X25 410 

?EU 

Total 





3M0B 16(294 

Total 



729 

7356 

Total 





3X19136^91 

Total 

25X19 108.745 

■ PLATINUM NYMEX (30 Troy 02.) Srtroy oz.) 

■ WHEAT CBT S.OOObu nrin; ceras/BOto bushel) 

■ COCOA CSCE (10 tomes; 3/ionxieal 

■ LEAN HOGS CME (40.0001 K>; cerus/lbs) 


Apr 38 23 S3 3873 379.0 2,433 12996 

Jri 3844 +<L8 3885 3820 814 4336 

Oct 3862 +09 335.0 3862 21 1,649 

JM 389.0 +0.9 3820 3820 12 1,137 

Tttai 20 .HB 

■ PALLADIUM NYMEX 1100 Troy oz^ Sftroy oz_] 

Mar 15230 +180 154.00 154X0 8 16 

Job 154.30 +1X0 157X014950 561 8X18 

Sap 1S5J55 +1X0 155.75 155X5 50 840 

Dec 158X5 +1 JO 153-50 153X0 - IBS 

Trial 611 SjB4B 

■ SILVER COMEX ROOD Troy at: Carin/toy raj 


Har 

5135 

-S3 

519.0 

5142 

53 

329 

Kay 

5185 

S3 

5232 

5142 16,479 57229 

Jul 

521.7 

S3 

5292 

5202 

3.165 17205 

Sap 

526.7 

S3 

5282 

5280 

104 

3201 

Dec 

5342 

S3 

5395 

5332 

90 

5.ira 

Jan 

S37.1 

-52 

5532 

5532 

2 

13 

Tetri 





19X61 

>3X60 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE Oft. NYMEX {1, OOP barrels. S/band) 

Latest Day's Opts 

pries ebaopa Mgh Lm VU tat 

Hay 21.70 -0.15 2222 21X3 73.767 90919 

Jtea 21 JO -0.T7 2204 2125 15X17 57536 

Jut 2120 -0.18 2153 2122 7239 28079 

/tea 21.12 -0.19 2150 2156 2621 18,617 

Sap 21.10 -008 21.18 2152 1224 13583 

Oct 21.05 -052 21.05 20.97 732 15X11 

Trial 118,776397^66 

■ CRUDE Ofl- IPE g/barreQ 

Latest Day's Dpa 

(■tea cfeanQS Ugh to* Vd kd 

Hay 20.10 -0.08 2034 1930 20378 69247 

Jon 2001 -0.09 2024 1932 8.720 28.484 

to 1931 -0.09 2012 1938 973 13330 

/tag 1930 - 2003 19.83 499 6.789 

Sap 1931 +0X9 1938 1930 40 6343 

Oct 1070 -006 1933 19.70 1356 4337 

Trial 324S3150J05 

■ HEATING OIL ItYUEX (42300 US pis: PUS gate) 


■ LBS AM Official E/S rate: 13004 

LME Poring C/S rate: 13039 

Spot 1J»17 3 nfK I.5B94 6 rite: 15967 9 ate 1 JS41 

■ HIOH BRADS COPPER (COMBO 


Latest Day's 
pries drangr 661 
56.00 +0X6 5090 
55X0 -a 13 
56.10 -008 


5635 -013 5830 


Bar 

Apr 

Hay 


Aag 

Trial 


Sett Oafs Open 

pries dungs Ugh Law Vbi tat 
11835 +2.75 118.40 11520 704 4018 

113.70 +2.10 114.00 11230 211 4.0B4 

11110 +130 11230 11040 7,144 22363 

110.10 +095 110.20 109.40 64 1X84 

108.35 +055 106X0 10735 381 8,021 

10635 +005 - - 154 822 

0659 56393 


Apr 
iby 
Jon 
Jri 
/rig 
Sep 
Trial 

■ GAS OH. tt plane) 


5045 

mu 


56X0 -023 
5730 


5730 

5828 


Opts 

Law Vd tat 
S5.E0 11,493 26344 
55.GD 7318 25,317 
55.85 3315 13,168 
5635 1,488 12371 
5630 1X36 8X54 
5730 133 5221 

25356122331 


Apr 

Bay 


PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 

(Prices suppfed by N M RolhschBd) 

GoWgroy oe) 5 price £ equiv SR equiv 

Close 35130-352X0 

Opening 35130352X0 

Morning Gx 351.70 220723 512303 

Afternoon fix 35230 219.840 513.430 

Day s High 35330-354.10 

Day’s Low 35030-35030 

Previous dose 351 50-351 JO 

Loco Ldn Moan Gold Landtag Rates (Vs USS) 

1 month — -4.38 6 months — 428 


Jri 

Ang 

Sep 

Total 


Sett 

Price 

17a 75 
17275 
174.75 
176X0 
17730 
17600 


Day's Opaa 

donga Ogd Low Vd lot 

-230 17425 1 70.75 7,718 28379 
-1.75 175X5 1723D 2760 8395 
-030 17630 17430 
-050 17730-176X0 
-030 179X0 17730 
-MO 


758 10,657 
266 4347 
232 2X48 
91 1.496 
12348 66303 
NATURAL GAS NIWX (TOJOD onBta; SrimfiU.} 


latest Day's 
prtefl d n wi g w High 
1385-0X07 1X90 
1.925 -0X22 1350 
1365 -0X17 1.982 
1.975-0X17 1X00 
1385-0X09 1395 
1390-0X07 2X00 


Apr 
Hay 
Jm 
Jri 
Aog 
Sep 
Trial 

■ UN L EADED GASOLINE 
WYMEX (42X00 US gate: c/US gate.) 


Opaa 

Low Vd M 

1X60 18^85 22271 
1.915 6623 29388 
1355 2234 13389 
1.970 1360 11342 
1330 7B9 9307 

1380 1,078 9346 
41,480178,145 


an trios atumw stated p Pmca-kg c C«*s m. x May 

' 


3 months ...» — 

Starar Rx 
SpM 

3 months 
6 months 
1 your 
Gold Cotas 
Krugerrand 
Maple Leaf 
New Sovereign 


,A3i 12 months A26 


Latast 

Dart 



Open 

..428 



price flange Huh 

low 

Vd U 

p/tauy oz. 

US cts eourv. 

Apr 

6720 

-028 

6810 

6875 12743 24.186 

323.65 

518X0 

Bay 

67-25 

-ora 

67.90 

66.70 12184 35284 

328X0 

525.25 

Jon 

66.75 

+026 

66.90 

65.70 

4.4Z5 17205 

333.30 

532.00 

to 

64.75 

+021 

5520 

64 60 

1X52 8.402 

342.95 

545.70 

Aog 

6300 

-0.19 

63.60 

6900 

400 5.142 

S price 

£ equiv. 

Sep 

6125 

+021 

6120 

6125 

510 2X01 

351-353 

219-220 

TUN 





32288 eejn 

82-85 

51-53 








My 390X0 -7.50 396X0 387.00 9317 27J30 

Jri 36250 -7X0 38730 38030 19AM 41.237 

Stp 385.00 -6.75 38950 383X0 1.374 5257 

(tec 39275 -8.75 39830 391X0 1X46 5.795 

tar 395X0 -5X0 3 83 

Jel 358.00 -1X0 1 160 

Tetri 31231 80,148 

H MAgg CBT BXOO bu min: canB/56ID Duahd) 

Hay 30025 -430 30330 299X0 49X28154,596 
Jri 301X0 -330 303.25 23950 29X76110,461 
Sap 294.75 -325 295-75 29130 4X22 17X03 

Dee 2EJ5 -2X0 293.75 289.75 17X38 83,688 

Hte 296.75 -ZOO 397.00 294.00 1X20 8.127 

Hay 29930 -280 302 DO 300.50 55 331 

Total 101X71 38Q.170 

H BARLEY UFFE (C per tome) 


Mar 

9420 

+0X0 


11 

Hay 

9420 

- 9420 9420 

6 

142 

ten 

9900 

+925 9320 9320 

_ 

28 

tar. 

9520 

+025 94.75 94.75 

15 

479 

J» 

9720 

+CL25 

- 

38 

Mar 

9920 

+925 

_ 


Total 



9 

688 

■ SOYABEANS CUT (SJHUte nttc ccnttiSOb teaftag 

Hay 

852.00 

+18 84920 844X0 29X25 79X00 

to 

85420 

+13 85900 84520 10X88 58X24 


83950 +1025 85900 837X0 

1.126 

8X42 

Sep 

769X5 

+4 78020 768X0 

418 

5X41 

tan 

71820 

+925 71720 714.00 

4X45 32X39 

Jan 

72900 

+2X5 73900 72900 

80 

1X89 


Trial 88X64 19M50 

■ SOYABEAN OIL C8T (60,00CSbs: canta/b) 


M>y 

24.40 

-0X7 

24X5 

24.33 12284 45X81 

to 

24.75 

-0.4 0 

2525 

24.75 

4X81 

38X19 

/tag 

24X3 

-0X9 

25.25 

24X5 

271 

5X07 

Sep 

25.13 

-0X4 

25.40 

25X0 

126 

3X64 

net 

35 JW 

-4X27 

2545 

25X5 

4S0 

3X83 

Dec 

25.45 

-0X5 

2573 

25X0 

1.428 11X20 

Total 





19X88 98,723 

■ SOYABEAN MEAL CBT (100 tons; S/ton) 

Bay 

Z77.4 

-22 

2782 

273.0 18,867 47X75 

to 

Z791 

-2.1 

Z73X 

2E9X 

8X05 27X68 

tall 


-22 

om n 

2612 

2X22 

8.718 

Sep 

2482 

-22 

2482 

245.1 

829 

5X87 

Oct 

227X 

+02 

2262 

•m s 

722 

4X95 

Dae 

mo 

+02 

2232 

2190 

2X54 

9X83 

Total 





33X48106,120 

■ POTATOES UFFE (E/torew) 



Aft 

47.0 

-52 

512 

472 

46 

634 

Hay 

542 

-90 

582 

542 

22 

355 

Jen 

672 

- 

- 

- 

- 

*■ 

taw 

652 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

HIT 

062 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Apr 

1062 

- 

106.0 

106.0 

20 

706 

ToM 





88 

1JM 

■ FREIGHT (BIFFEX) UFFE (SKYindex point) 

Mar 

1525 

+5 

1525 

1520 

54 

428 

Apr 

1640 

+5 

1648 

1635 

53 

1.135 

Itey 

1605 

+5 

1607 

1600 

33 

611 

to 

1340 

+5 

1350 

1340 

21 

714 

Oct 

1440 

- 

1450 

1440 

6 

310 

Jan 

1450 

- 

1455 

1450 

- 

47 

Tetri 

CtaH 

Frav 



in 

3X45 

ftFt 

1515 

1503 






FUTURES DATA 

AB futures date supplied by CMS. 


Spices 

Popper both, teach and wirie remained 
steady this week. Man Praducten reports. 
Prices of some other spices have 
Increased since the beaming of this year. 
Macs prices bowsed by 100 per cent; 
S21 per Ido was paid tar Grenada mace 
no 1, an afl-llme record- Nutmeg prices 
ham increased by some 30 percent Gre- 
nada ia sold out unto ttw thW quarter and 
Indonesia's production seems to be wry 
smafl this year, as no off ere are coming in. 
Pimento Increased by 10 per cent and wri 
probably continue Arm irtf the new crop 
in August. Chinese ginger and garlic are 
wry firm as welL Last year Chinese ginger 
at this time was the most competitive 
ginger at prices below SI. 000 per forme. 
This year how e v e r no material is offered at 
a2 China consumes It Itself and the rest Is 
exported trash. 


May 1450 -23 1479 1444 6,883 31X67 

Jri 1481 -18 1501 1475 1.923 21.150 

Sap 1502 -20 1S23 1500 76 11277 

Dec 1530 -20 1548 1530 360 8X83 

Har 1553 -26 1570 1552 221 18.432 

Hay 1573 -26 1565 1585 121 6,793 

Tetri 2664 B9X93 

■ COCOA PCCO) (SDR’s/tonno) 


Har 20 
Drily .._ 


Price 

.113632 


Rev. day 

112DX0 


■ COFFEE UFFE (5/tcnne) 


Mar 

1663 

+8 

1670 

1655 

176 1X27 

Hay 

1663 

+8 

1670 

1655 1X02 24.763 

to 

1657 

+7 

1665 

1649 

843 11.003 

Sap 

1651 

+6 

1660 

1644 

720 6X06 

taw 

1629 

+9 

1635 

1625 

222 2X73 

Jan 

1609 

+9 

1600 

1585 

- 751 

Total 





3X63 48X06 

■ COFFEE •C CSCE (37.500tbs; centsflbs) 


May 

165.75 

-340 171X0 165X0 7X29 16,663 

to 

155X5 

-1.65 15B.75 15525 1X30 

7.922 

Sep 

146.35 

-0X0 148X0 145X5 

728 

5X37 

Dec 

135.00 

+1.00 137X0 13425 

430 

9424 

Mar 

126.45 

-0X5 12900 125.00 

98 

1X67 

Hay 

12955 

+2.05 125. DO 124X5 

10 

200 

Total 


10X19 38,702 

■ COFFEE (ICO) (US cents/pound) 




. 13011 


Itar 20 

Crop. daOy 

15 flay average _ 138.69 

H WHITE SUGAR UFFE (S/tome) 


May 

3062 

-OX 

306.7 

305X 

494 14.633 

Aan 

305X 

- 

3052 

304.5 

275 5X19 

Dot 

3012 

-OX 

3014 

301.4 

2 3X37 

Dae 

3002 

+0X 

300.0 

3000 

- 935 

Mar 

3002 

-IX 

3022 

302.2 

21 510 

May 

298X 

-91 

3097 

302.9 

- 154 

Tetri 





771 24X88 

■ SUGAR 11* 

CSCE (112.0000K 

cents/lbs) 

Hay 

10X3 

-0X7 

10.92 

108115220 62253 

to 

10X8 

-OX6 

10X5 

10.57 

2.487 35X44 

Ofl 

10X1 

-0X5 

10X7 

10X1 1259 25X50 

Mar 

10X1 

-0X4 

10.58 

10X1 

710 19382 

Hay 

10X1 

-0.04 

1056 

10X3 

169 2.716 

to 

10X2 

-0X4 

10X5 

10X4 

84 1,413 


Trial 19X99141X03 

■ COTTON NYCS (5C.000I be; conte/lbs) 

Hay 7335 -0X0 7430 73.10 4X88 30,756 

Jri 74X6 -0-79 7555 74.61 1324 15.345 

Oct 78X0 -0X0 78.40 75X8 96 1535 

Dec 7630 -0.45 7655 76 00 1352 21X88 

Her 77.18 -037 7730 7700 35 1,418 

Hay 77.77 -0.13 77.65 77X0 18 509 

Tori 6X08 71X19 

■ ORANGE JUICE NYCS (ISXOOUk; cems/Ite) 
Hay 


Gap 

Km 


Total 


8170 -1.10 85.30 8150 1X92 14.752 

86X0 -0.75 8730 88.00 351 5.461 

B7.B0 -0.70 8830 87X0 281 1718 

89X0 -070 90X0 90X0 18 1.406 

91X0 -0X5 91X0 91.50 26 658 

93X5 -0X5 9350 93X9 18 370 

V» 28X99 


VOLUME DATA 

Open Interest and Volume data shown tor 
contracts traded on COMEX. NYMEX, CBT, 
NYCE. CME; CSCE and IPE Crude Oil are 
one day In arrears. Vohxns & Open Interest 
totals are tar al traded months. 


INDICES 

■ Routers (Base: 18/9/31 = 100) 

Mar 21 MarZO month ago yew ago 
1B77JD 1972.4 1990.9 21413 

■ CRB Fithwrea (Base: 1967 = 100) 

Mar 20 Ha IB month ago year ago 
24040 244.75 

H GSCI Spot (Base: 1970 = 100) 


Apr 

72275 +2000 

72275 71X00 1 759 

10.369 

Jun 

80.150 +2X00 80.150 79.400 2X80 

12.770 

to 

78X00+2.000 78X00 77300 

1.160 

9026 

Aog 

74.700 +2X00 

74.7TO 71.750 

957 

2.167 

Ofl 

69.325 + 1 875 

69.350 67.825 

475 

1.541 

Dec 

67175+1X75 67.400 66.000 

102 

1.087 

Tetri 



9.149 

31X85 

H PORK BELLIES CME (4OX00tos; cents/lbs} 

Mar 

78300+1X00 

79.400 77X00 

22 

54 

Itey 

79300 +3X00 

79X00 78.050 

634 

4,577 

to 

78550+2.475 

79.050 77 750 

322 

1X75 

Aog 

75 650+1X25 

76.750 74X00 

48 

55S 

Feb 

70.250 +1 400 

71X50 71250 

18 

62 

Total 



1241 

6X34 


LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

Strike price $ tonne — Cals — — Puts — 
■ ALUMINIUM 


Pro*, day 

129.79 

138X6 


(99.7941 LME 

Apr 

Jfl 

Aft 

Jul 

1600 

42 

95 

8 

36 

1660 

15 

67 

30 

57 

1700 — . 

3 

45 

69 

86 

■ COPPER 
(Grade A) LME 

Apr 

Jul 

Aft 

Jul 

2250 - 

192 

145 

1 

60 

2350 

90 

92 

9 

105 

2450 

29 

55 

45 

166 

■ COFFEE UFFE 

May 

Jul 

May 

Jul 

1650 

84 

151 

71 

144 

1700 

61 

131 

98 

174 

1750 

45 

113 

132 

206 

■ COCOA UFFE 

May 

Jul 

May 

JU 

975 

53 

80 

10 

29 

1000 

36 

65 

IB 

39 

1025 

25 

52 

32 

51 

K BRENT CRUDE 
IPE 

May 

Jun 

May 

Jtei 

2000 

65 

88 

43 

• 

2050 

43 

- 


re 

2100 

27 

- 

- 

- 

LONDON SPOT 

MARKETS 


CRUDE OIL FOB |por barrel) 


Dubai 

SlB.62-fl.77w 

-0X10 

Brent Bland (doled) 

519.CM-9.09 

-0.535 

Brent Blend (May) 

$20,054.07 

-0.350 

W.T.I. 

821X8-1.62W 

-0X10 

■ Ofl. PRODUCTS NMEnranpl dribny OF [ternne] 

Premium GasoSne 

S219-221 


Gas Oil 

$172-174 

-2.5 

Heavy Fuel Ofl 

$02-64 

-15 

Naphtha 

SI 95-1 ©8 

•IX 

Jet fuel 

S192-195 

-1.5 

Diesel 

S181-1B3 

-3 

■ NATURAL GAS (Pence/themfl 


Barton (Apr) 

9XO-9.6Q 

-0.10 

PMTOtoum Argua Tal London (0171) 359 879? 

IPE (Aprl 

9.450 

-0.170 

H OTHER 



Gold (per troy oz)~ 

S351.75 

*020 

Silver (per troy oz)* 

515.00c 

-4 00 

Platinum (per troy oz.) 

S378.00 

-1.75 

PaHadun (per troy oz.) 

S148.5Q 

-2.75 

Copper 

118.0c 


Lead (US prod.) 

45.00c 


Tin (Kuala Lumpur) 

14.48r 


Tin (New York) 

275.50 

-6.00 

Cattle (live weight) 

SflXOp 

-1.B7- 

Sheep (live weight) 

147X9p 

-4X6" 

Pigs [live weight )T 

80.22p 

-5.50- 

Lon. day sugar (raw) 

S271.7Q 

+2X0 

Lon. day sugar (wre) 

S 3 oaaa 

+OXO 

Barley (Eng. feed) 

Unq 


Mace (US No3 Yedowj 

£109.00 


Wheat (US Dark North) 

Una 


RLirber (Apr)¥ 

8025p 


Rubber (May)V 

80.25p 


Rubber (KL RSS Not) 

301 Xx 

-2X 

Coconut Oil (Phll)§ 

735.0y 


Pam Ofl /Matey .>§ 

560.0 


Copra (PhA)§ 

$49a0y 


Soyabeans (US) 

232.0 

-20 

Cotton Outlook 'A' lnde< 

B0.10 

+0.10 

Woottops (846 Super) 

429p 



Mar 20 

198X2 


Mar 19 

1B5X1 


month ago year ago 
192.58 203.69 


E par Erma uXass ortwratoo smtocL p perccAs- c cansfla. 
r mggtt’kg. m Ubbyaon Mntakg. w May v Apr/Miyf 
London Wryvcat § OF Rwadanv * Butan matte* cto» * 
donga m Mk. ifijsod on 3.107 head cf pgs nut 


WORLD BOND PRICES 


Rate fears 



MARKETS REPORT 


By Richard Adams 
- inLondon and 
Lin Bruwton fri New York 


Interest rates worries 
dominated investor 
sentiment on both sides of 
the Atlantic yesterday, with 
European markets being 
Hampered by weak US 
Treasuries late' in the 
day. - 

UK gibs started the day 
brightly.- but lost steam 
towards the end of a 
disappointing afternoon. Rut 
both the cash market and 
gflt futures still managed to 
recover ground on the 
previous day. 

The yields on 10 -year 
benchmark gilts shed three 
basis points, to close at 7.S9 
per cent. Lung gilt futures 
00 tbs London international 
financial futures and options 
exchange saw the June 
contract climb shove the 109 
toyel rising ».« to end at 


0n£ senior 6flis salesman 
tdW Reuters: “Somebody has 
SW ft to for the gilt market 
and down we go. But you 
read too much into it," 
^Others said that supply 
tong over the market, in the 
of Tuesday’s coming 
P-5bn gilt- auction by the 
Baa k of England. “Most 
Paopla have pretty much 
dnne their stuff this week 
®d Will look to the auction 
a signal;** one gills trader 


"ftfe failing value of the- US 
"Bar knocked Italian BTP 
fJknes in London during 
4ate trading. ‘ The front 
“Jjfirect settled down by o 
J*tjon to r 125.08. The. cash 
was healthier, with 
JJyriar gross yields down 
?® v * n basis points on the 
“®ck. of positive !n(lati»n 

Geruan -bunds also slid 


late in the day, but the bund 
future contract on Liffe held 
on to earlier gains. It settled 
at 0.27 up at 99.94, while 
10 -year bunds lost a basis 
point to yield 553 per cent 

Two of the best performers 
on the day in Europe were 
Portuguese and Spanish 
bonds, while Irish gilt yields 
also fell. 

The yield curve that traces 
the spread between the 
two-year note and the 
benchmark 30-year US 
Treasury continued to 
flatten yesterday as 
investors bet that if the 
Federal Reserve raises rates 
on Tuesday it would be a 
one-off event 

By midday, the yield curve 
had flattened by 3 basis 
points to 69 basis points on 
bets that a one-off tightening 
would be good for the long 
end of the market 

The long bond slipped by 
£ to 955 to yield 6J9S7, while 
at the short end of the 
maturity spectrum, the 
two-year note was h weaker 
at Wli to yield 6-272 per cent 

In spite of the relative 
strength the long end of the 
market has shown over the 
past several sessions, 
analysts are not convinced 
that the Fed would only 
raise rales once. 

Mr Robert DiClomente, 
chief US economist at 
Salomon Brothers thinks the 
Fed will raise the target 
federal funds rate - which is 
now 5.25 per cent - by 50 to 
75 basis points by June. 

And there could be even 
more tightening if the 
increases In short-term rates 
fail to drive up longer-term 
rates that wield a large 
influence over the housing 
sector. 

-It does not serve [the 
Fed's] purpose if long 
mortgage rates go down on 
the back of fed tightening." 
he. said. 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 

Red Day's Week Month 

Coupon Date Price change Yield ago ago 

AustraAn 
Austria 
Belgium 
Canaria * 

Denmarit 

France STAN 
OAT 

Germany Bund 
Ireland 
Italy 

Japan No 143 
No 182 

Nethertends 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
UK GAS 


US Treasury ' 


ECU (French Govt) 

London during. -New York nad-day 
T Gross Mdra wUMOng tat a r 125 par cent 
Ptxmk US. LKm32nak, area n decimal 

US INTEREST RATES 


8.750 

11/06 

91.5100 

-0X50 

8.02 

7X5 

7X5 

5625 

01/07 

B8J700 

+0X90 

5X6 

5.66 

5.59 

BXSO 

03/07 

701.3600 

+0.430 

007 

5X3 

5X4 

7X00 

12/06 

102.6800 

+0080 

6.62 

6X4 

6X3 

8.000 

03/06 

108.3800 

+0.430 

6.73 

6.42 

6X3 

5X00 

IQ/01 

103.1308 

+0080 

4.74 

4X0 

4.35 

6X00 

10/06 

105X000 

+0X20 

5.74 

5X5 

543 

6000 

01/07 

100X300 

+O.D30 

5.93 

5.72 

5X8 

8X00 

DflrtK 

107X100 

+0X80 

6.93 

6.71 

541 

7.750 

11«6 

101X700 

+0.470 

7X6T 

7.50 

7X8 

6X00 

■ 09/01 

121.1288 

-OM7D 

1.40 

1X2 

1.38 

3X00 

091/05 

104.3829 

-0X40 

2X1 

2X1 

2X9 

5.750 

02/07 

99X800 

+0X40 

5X1 

546 

5X6 

9X00 

02/06 

116X000 

♦0.750 

7.00 

6X5 

6X3 

7X50 

03/07 

101X700 

+0X80 

7.14 

7.01 

575 

8.000 

08/07 

104.4977 

+0X90 

7X6 

7X8 

6.89 

9000 

12/D0 

102-13 

+2/32 

725 

BX8 

6.75 

7.500 

12/06 

99-12 

+6/32 

7X9 

7X4 

7.13 

9.000 

1Q/0B 

110-04 

+13/32 

7.57 

7.43 

7X1 

6X50 

02/07 

96-17 

+6/32 

6.73 

6.70 

641 

6.625 

02/27 

95-28 

+16/32 

6X5 

6.95 

570 

7.000 

04/06 

104X300 

+0X80 

6X7 

6X16 

5X2 


Latest 

Prims tris . 


BMW Iran rats — 
FeLtoidl . 


6L 

7 

5L 


Treasury Bflts and Bond Yields 

Taoyear 

_3 - Time year 

538 ftrayew 

5X7 l&rrer 

(to year 5X4 3(H*» 


Poe mwah . 
Tire mwrih . 
Three mwah. 
Sta month 


Mfcntt ri taarandto 

BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
France 

■ NOTIONAL FRENCH BONO FUTURES (MATIF) FFrSOOXOO 


_ 629 
- 648 
.. 662 
BJ4 
a 86 



C*W» 

Settprice Change 

High 

Low 

Esl vd. Open InL 


127.84 

127X4 +OX2 

12aiO 

127X0 

108.633 155X71 

Sep 

128X0 

126X4 +OX2 

126XO 

126X0 

2 2.171 

Dec 

9590 

95.94 +0.52 

9590 

9590 

- - 

■ LONG TERM FRENCH BOW OPTIONS fUATF) 




Apr 

- CALLS - 
May 

Jun 

Aft 

- PUTS — 
May 

Jun 

0.65 

1.06 

1-40 

0X3 

0.74 

1X8 

0.17 

0X6 

0X8 

084 

1X6 

1X5 

0.D2 

0X6 

0.50 

1.70 

1X4 

2.17 

0.01 

0.08 

0X7 

2L69 

2.76 

2X3 


0.03 

013 

3.68 

3.70 

3.79 

21811 Puts IILBt Premia (tty's ton ft. Cate 15? 178 Ftf* 151371 


Strike 

Price 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 


Germany 

■ NOTIONAL GORMAN BUND FUTURES (UfFET DM2SQ.000 IQOtha of 100% 
Open Sett price Change «gh Iw EsL uol Open Tt. 
100.03 B9J94 +037 10025 99-85 133091 23G234 

9935 99.08 +037 9934 99X4 244 90S 

BUND FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFE) DMgQXOO pona of 10096 


Jun 

Sap 


SWw 

Price May 

9950 0.97 

10000 0.68 

10050 0X4 


— — CALLS 
Jun Jul 
134 0X9 

094 0.79 

069 0£2 
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The rate for 
the jobs 


In the Delphic rituals of US 
interest rate setting. Mr Alan 
Greenspan, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve, seemed this 
week to show a nice sense of 
history. Seemed of course. No 
bankable prophesies can be 
made from the fact that on 
Thursday he followed the same 
pattern as in February 1994. 
when the US Federal Funds rate 
started its 12-month climb from 
3 per cent to 6 per cent. 

Then as now, Mr Greenspan 
chose to address Congress's 
Joint Economic Committee, 
shortly before an important 
meeting of the Federal Open 
Market Committee. Commenta- 
tors speculated that this time 
also Mr Greenspan was prepar- 
ing the markets for bad news. 

Although it is now widely 
expected that the committee 
will agree on Tuesday to raise 
the rate by percentage point 
to 5‘i per cent, it will face a 
difficult decision. Despite the 
steady fall in unemployment as 
the economy continues to 
expand at around 4 per cent a 
year, plenty of US congressmen 
think that higher interest rates 
are just what the jobs market 
does not need. And respectable 
arguments can be advanced 
that although the present US 
unemployment rate of 5.4 per 
cent is the lowest since 1989. 
this may not be a sign, in a 
more flexible labour market, 
that inflationary pressures are 
about to burst out 

Survey data suggest that in 
the 1990s the proportion of those 
employed by large firms who 
fear the sack rose from a quar- 
ter to nearly a half. Such inse- 
curity, combined with the cost 
pressures resulting from a 
strong dollar, might well mean 
that the engines or growth can 
be run at higher revolutions 
than in the past. 

But if so. exactly how much 
further can unemployment be 
allowed to fall before shortages 
of labour start to drive up 
wages and then prices? This is 
now the most important ques- 
tion. in the UK as well as the 
US. behind the authorities’ deci- 
sions on tightening monetary 
policy. And nobody quite knows 
the answer. 


High unemployment 

In Germany and France 
unemployment is so high that, 
for the time being, this question 
does not matter very much. 
However, in the US and the UK. 
output is now on some esti- 
mates quite close to full capac- 
ity, as measured by long run 
trends. So the question is: have 
workers changed their habits? 


In the US, the fact that con- 
sumer prices have remained 
unexpectedly subdued, while 
output has grown fast is prima 
facie evidence that this is 
indeed so. 

As Mr Greenspan put it: "The 
rate of pay increase was mark- 
edly less than historical rela- 
tionships with labour market 
conditions would have pre- 
dicted.” Has something similar 
been going ou in the UK, where 
the fear of being fired bas also 
made workers remarkably more 
subdued In recent years? 

Lively argument 

The answer is to some extent 
“yes". But the Treasury and the 
Bank of England have been con- 
ducting a lively argument as to 
how much the labour market 
has changed, as they wrangle 
over the ’ « point base rate rise 
which Mr Kenneth Clarke, the 
chancellor, refuses to agree. 

In the UK. as in the US. the 
fall in unemployment, down 
again last week to 622 per cent 
of the workforce, has been fas- 
ter than most people expected 
and inflation fat 2.9 per cent in 
February! has remained more 
subdued than “historical rela- 
tionships” would have 
suggested. But wage increases 
are starting to show a worrying 
tendency to accelerate, having 
reached 5 per cent in January. 

On neither side of the Atlan- 
tic can fast growth be combined 
with low inflation for ever. And 
since an interest rate rise has 
little effect in slowing growth 
for nine months or more, the 
authorities need to act 
promptly. 

In the UK. nothing will be 
done before the election on May 
l. But the new government 
must make this one of its first 
tasks along with reducing. its 
deficit 

The Fed also needs to act 
soon, probably next week. This 
may well stimulate a general 
rise in European interest rates, 
which have been held very low 
on the continent and are likely 
to be under upward pressure 
anyway, as the German and 
French economies move out of 
recession (achieving perhaps 3 
per cent growth this year 
according to some forecasts). 

The rise In US rates is very 
unlikely to be as steep as the 
seven-step increase in 1994. 
However, if the same pattern is 
to some extent followed, Euro- 
pean market rates are likely to 
be dragged along behind. That 
may be bad for jobs in France 
and Germany. But Mr Green- 
span is not yet in charge of 
Europe. 
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Undo’ scrutiny: (left to right) Sir Gordon Downey whose investigation of sleaze allegations involving MPs including Tim Smith and Nefl Hamilton was ordered by John Major 

Questions about questions 

A controversy over parliamentary standards has become more 
dangerous for the UK prime minister, says James Blitz 


F or the past three years, 
the British Conserva- 
tive party has been 
rattled by repeated 
allegations of “sleaze” 
against a handful of its MPs. At 
the heart of the claims is the 
accusation that men such as Mr 
Neil Hamilton, the former trade 
minister, and Mr Tim S mith, a 
former Northern Ireland minis- 
ter. were paid by an outsider to 
table parliamentary questions. 
They are then accused of break- 
ing rules by failing to register the 
payments with the Commons 
authorities. 

But in the past three days, the 
cash-for-questions row has devel- 
oped into something more dan- 
gerous for the government - and, 
in particular, for Mr John Major, 
the prime minister. 

With a general election just six 
weeks away, questions are now- 
being raised about whether the 
prime minister should have acted 
more resolutely over the charges 
- and whether, in recent days, he 
personally tried to scupper an 
official inquiry into the case. 

This byzantine row originates 
in the late 1980s, during the clos- 
ing years of Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher's period as prime minis- 
ter. Mr Mohamed Fayed, the 
Egyptian-born chairman of Har- 
rods, was waging a vigorous cam- 
paign against critics of his take- 


over of House of Fraser. They 
had accused him of disguising his 
humble origins and lack of 
wealth to buy the store group. 

When a Department of Trade 
and Industry inquiry was 
mounted into the affair in April 
1987. Mr Fayed began a campaign 
of intense lobbying to put his 
case. With the help of Mr Ian 
Greer, a prominent lobbyist he 
sought the support of several 
MPs to advocate his case In par- 
liament - including Mr Hamil- 
ton, Mr Smith and Sir Michael 
Grylls. a senior backbencher. 

But in 1994. the Harrods boss - 
piqued by his failure to get Brit- 
ish citizenship and raging at 
“corruption” in high places - 
made a series of allegations 
about payments to the MPs 
which he claimed ran into tens of 
thousands of pounds. 

In September of that year, he 
informed the prime minister - 
through an intermediary - about 
the allegations. He alleged the 
MPs had failed to record the pay- 
ments on the register of mem- 
bers' interests. After 20 days, 
angered at what he felt was Mr 
Major's failure to act he passed 
the details to The Guardian, the 
left-leaning newspaper, triggering 
the resignation of Mr Hamilton 
and Mr Smith as ministers. 

In the two years since, the MPs 
have vigorously rebutted the 


charges. Mr Hamilton launched a 
libel action against The Guardian 
but withdrew in October after he 
said he could not afford to pursue 
his case. The allegations were 
then passed by Mr Fayed and The 
Guardian to Sir Gordon Downey, 
the Independent commissioner 
for standards. 

Sir Gordon had been due to 
hand his report - arguably the 
last word on this epic case - to 
the Commons committee on stan- 
dards and privileges next Mon- 
day. But Mr Major’s decision to 
end Commons business ahead of 
the general election required the 
committee's dissolution by this 
weekend. The Guardian yester- 
day published parts of the evi- 
dence it had received as a party 
to Sir Gordon's inquiry - a step 
that has led to accusations that it 
is in “contempt of parliament”. 

Throughout this affair, the 
gravest charges have been levied 
against Mr Hamilton. The main 
allegation is that he personally 
took thousands of pounds in 
cash, passed to him in brown 
envelopes from Mr Fayed. 

Mr Hamilton has always denied 
the charges, and yesterday said 
The Guardian’s allegations were 
“a pack of lies”. But the affair 
has now raised much more seri- 
ous questions which have over- 
shadowed the good economic 
news that the Conservatives had 


hoped would get their election 
campaign off to a flying start. 

The first is whether Mr Major 
called for an early break-up of 
parliament to scupper Sir Gor- 
don’s inquiry ahead of the elec- 
tion. Labour argues that ho 
prime minister has "prorogued" 
parliament as much as six weeks 
before an election since 1918. It 
adds that Mr Major must have 
had an ulterior motive in setting 
such a deadline, forcing the gov- 
ernment to ditch prized legisla- 
tion such as the education and 
criminal justice bills. 

Mr Major argues he knew noth- 
ing of Sir Gordon's timetable. He 
says that even if parliament had 
sat until April 8 (the date of final 
dissolution), the committee 
would not have completed the 
interviews and discussions neces- 
sary to reach its conclusions. 

Second, Mr Major is accused of 
appointing Mr Tim Smith as a 
Northern Ireland minister in 
1994, five years after the MP had 
confessed failure to declare his 
gains from Mr Fayed to Mr David 
Waddingtoa. then Conservative 
chief whip. . Mr Waddington 
advised him tu register the latest 
batch of payments with the Com- 
mons authorities, which he 
promptly did. But Downing 
Street said yesterday Mr Major 
had not known about this conver- 
sation until October 1994. 


Third, the prime minister is 
accused of unnecessary delay in 
removing Mr Smith from office 
once he learnt of the payments. 

Mr Fayed made his allegations 
to the prime minister via an 
intermediary on September 29 
1994. Mr Major immediately 
asked Sir Robin Butler, the cabi- 
net secretary, to conduct an 
Inquiry into the case. 

On October 10. Mr Smith 
admitted to Sir Robin that he bad 
indeed received the payments. 
But Mr Smith did not resign until 
The Guardian published the alle- 
gations on October 20. 

Downing Street argues Mr 
Major received Sir Robin's final 
report on the issue only on Octo- 
ber 18 - the day he returned from 
the Conservative party’s annual 
conference. Mr Smith was 
required to leave office two days 
later. 

A verdict ocn these questions 
and allegations is contained in 
Sir Cardan’s report This week- 
end, it remains locked in a cup- 
board in his office - and it will 
stay there until after the election 
when the new Hooke of Com-. 
mons will consider its. findings.. • 

Until then, no one - not even-' 
The Guardian - knows what his 
judgments are. But the damage 
to the Conservatives and to par- 
liament’s reputation as a regula- 
tor of its affairs has been. done. 


The cash-for-questions issue has undermined the Tories’ strategy, says John Kampfher 


T hroughout the cash-for- 
questions affair and 
other tribulations, Mr 
Major’s strategy has 
been to distance himself from his 
MPs. He is fighting the general 
election on a personal basis, 
urging voters to opt for him 
whatever they think of his party. 

The events of the past few days 
have set back this strategy in 
two ways. They have knocked 
the Tory message of the week - a 
strong economy - off the front 
pages, doing nothing to help the 
party close its gap in the opinion 
polls which yesterday reached 27 
percentage points In The Inde- 
pendent. More damaging, it has 
allowed Labour to challenge Mr 
Major’s personal integrity. 


Bogged down by sleaze 


“Whatever the truth, he cer- 
tainly looks like a iwin who’s 
doing his best to suppress impor- 
tant information,” Mr Robin 
Cook, shadow foreign secretary, 
said yesterday. 

Senior aides of Mr Major 
acknowledge that Labour won 
the media battle over the first 
week. “This has deprived us of 
so many opportunities to get the 
show on the road,” says one. 

Mr Major and his advisers are 
furious. They believe Mr Tony 
Blair's team waited 24 hours 
after Mr Major’s announcement 
of the election date to raise the 
issue of the timing of proroga- 


tion of parliament and Sir Gor- 
don Downey’s report And they 
say the Commons standards com- 
mittee would have taken a long 
time to reach a decision after 
receiving Sir Gordon's report on 
allegations against Mr Neil 
Hamil ton and his colleagues. 

Yet some Tory MPs are 
unhappy with the way Mr Major 
has handled the tawdry business. 
"This is the best example yet of 
John Major’s characteristic 
blend of incompetence and con- 
cealment” says a former cabinet 
member. Another ex-minister 
mocked the prime minister’s 
attempts to distance himself 


from his party. “ ‘Honest John' 
has been a gobd public relations ' 1 
exercise, but We*re not taken in 
by it” he said. “It’s a pretty sad 1 
state of affairs when you have a 
prime minister pretending to be 
a victim of his party’s actions.” 

Mr Major claims to be the 
champion of the fight against 
sleaze. He points to his creation 
of the Nolan committee on stan- 
dards in public life - to the fury 
of many of his backbenchers - m 
1994. 

Yet Labour is making much of 
the government’s opposition last 
year to Lord Nolan’s proposal to 
force MPs to declare the amount 


of money they earn from outside 
interests. Last year, the Tories, 
hostile to constitutional change, 
amended the 300-year-old BUI of 
Rights to help Mr Hamilton sue 
the Guardian newspaper. Fur- 
thermore, the party says; Mr 
Major has refused- to lift the 
secrecy surrounding party fund- 
ing. Tory coffers recovered from 
a £19m deficit to a smplxis of up 
to £40m over a few years. 

. Yet according to a recent sur- 
vey by Mori, only 8 per cent of 
voters regard “mor a lity and indi- 
vidual behaviour” as important 
in determining which party they 
would vote for. ■ 

“Nobody out there cares about 
any of this,” said a senior Tory 
official. “After all, we’re not like- 
the French or Italians.” 
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Turkey gets a raw deal from Europe 


From JhLAtaQ : 

Sir, In his article “Polite hypoc- 
risy" (March T.9). Ian Davidson 
seems to overlook the long his- 
tory of Turkish aspiration to 
adopt western political and social 
norms which started in the last 
100 years of the Ottoman era. 

At that time, while Turkey was 
struggling with many crises and 
drawing criticism from Europe, 
the idea of its being part of 
Europe was not questioned. The 
revolution under Ataturk that 
brought about the republic was 
the culmination of this century- 
long effort to modernise. 

Until quite recently the rest of 
Europe praised Turkey for this 
historic endeavour. Today Jt 
seems everyone in Europe sud- 
denly thinks Turkey is a hugely 
populous nation of strangers, 
badly afflicted by poverty, with a 
hostile religion and an unfamiliar 
political system. 


Turkey should not be treated 
by responsible people as an alien, 
which may one day be eligible to 
enter the gates of Europe solely 
because or its membership of 
Nato or its strategic position. 

M. Atac. 

Ahmet Mithat 
Efendi Sok, 21 
06550 Qankaya, 

Ankara, 

Turkey 

From Mr Andrew Wig ley. 

Sir. While the European 
Union’s woes about Turkey con- 
tinue (“Turkish trouble", March 
10) Erbakan's decision to restrict 
Islamic militancy should be 
quitely welcomed by the west. 

Military sway in affairs of 
state, widespread corruption and 
infringement of political and 
press freedoms are understand- 
able reasons for concern. 


Yet Turkey has had to deal 
with a plethora of conflicting and 
inconsistent signals from Brus- 
sels. It is through continuing 
trade and economic relations that 
maximum influence can be 
brought to bear upon Turkey for 
more fundamental reform. 

I share your regret, therefore, 
that at their meeting in Rome. 

EU Christian Democrats should 
permanently deny EU member- 
ship to Turkey, greatly reducing 
the EU’s bargaining position in 
promoting democratic and politi- 
cal reform on the turbulent 
south-east of its continent 

The Christian Democrats have 
been much mistaken in identify- 
ing the alienation of Ankara as 
the path to progress. 

Andrew Wigiey, 

23 rue G4n6ral Capiaumont, 

1040 Brussels, 

Belgium 


Shell’s claim of environmental shift not yet credible 


From Mr Tony Juniper. 

Sir, The remarks made by Shell 
this week in respect of its new- 
found environmental and social 
awareness (“Rights and Wrongs”, 
March IS) will be warmly wel- 
comed by environmental groups 
if a shift in policy and company 
activities results. 

We are not however, con- 
vinced that this shift has 
occurred. Shell's stance on cli- 
mate change is illustrative of our 
concerns in this respect. 

For example. Shell's senior 
managing director, C-or HerkstO- 
ter. announced this week that a 
shift to renewable energy was 
warranted because of expected 


climate change, and said: “There 
is now sufficient evidence to sup- 
port precautionary action.” 

Meanwhile, however. Shell 
remains, along with most other 
large oil companies, a member of 
the Global Climatic Coalition. 
This is an industry lobbying 
organisation that has tried to 
undermine the scientific consen- 
sus that climate change is hap- 
pening. has blocked moves to 
agree carbon dioxide emission 
reductions, and argues that the 
cost of “precautionary action" is 
too high. 

Friends or the Earth has writ- 
ten to Shell and other leading 
fossil-fuel-dependent companies 


that belong to this organisation 
to urge them to terminate their 
membership and instead to call 
for urgent action to limit the 
emission of climate-changing 
gases. 

Their reaction to this call will 
be most interesting in respect of 
comparing what they say they 
support in their environmental 
and social policy, and what they 
actually do. 

Tony Juniper, 
campaigns director. 

Friends of the Earth, 

26-28 Underwood Street, 

London 
Nl 7JQ, UK 


Opposition to 
union rights is 
unsustainable 

From Mr Roger Lyons. 

Sir, Your report “Labour 
rejects business fears on trade 
union powers”. (March 18) on 
employer opposition to Labour's 
plans for union recognition is 
very puzzling. David Yeandle of 
the Engineering Employers Fed- 
eration, in particular, seems to 
. have lost the plot completely 
when he talks wildly about job 
losses and lower investment 

What we are, in fact, discuss- 
ing is a basic civil right for 
employees. In other words, where 
50 per cent plus one of employees 
(whether union members or not) 
voting in a secret ballot in favour 
of their being represented by a 
trade union, an employer should 
be obliged to recognise that 
union. 

If workers want to be repre- 
sented in this way on issues of 
pay. hours, holidays and training, 
then many people will find it 
bard to see what the problem is. 
This Is the dilemma that Mr 
Yeandle and others will have to 
face after May 1. 

How will they be able to argue 
credibly against a law which 
upholds the democratically 
expressed wish of a majority vote 
of employees? 

Labour is right to stick to its 
guns, and employers have noth- 
ing to fear from these sensible - 
and long overdue - plans. 

Roger Lyons, 
general secretary, 

MSF Centre. 

33-37 Moreland Street, 

Loudon 
EClV 8BB, UK 
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0500500635 

For overseas +44 181324 5511 
and order any book reviewed or featured in the FT. 
You can also order almost any bookcurrentfy in 
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hardback and paperback. 
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postage and packing price in the UK. Outside the 
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Man In the News • Benjamin Netanyahu 

Life and death negotiations 

Judy Dempsey on the crisis provoked by the Israeli prime minister's tough stance 



I sraelis were yesterday 
looking forward to celebrat- 
ing Purim, one of the happi- 
est holidays in the Jewish 
calender. Their expectations 
Were shattered when a bomb 
Tipped , through a packed cafe in 
central Tel -Aviv, t rilling two 
civilians . and the bomber, and 
inJartog'44. 

; the attack came after one of 
the roost tense weeks in Israel 
since September - when Mr Ben-' 
jamin Netanyahu, the Israeli 
prime minister, opened an exit to 
a tunnel in the old city of Jerusa- 
lem, close to the Al-Aqsa 
Mosque, one of the Moslems' 
holiest sites. That decision led to 
violence .between Palestinians 
['and Israeli forces, leaving 76 
I dead. - 

| On Tuesday, Mr Netanyahu 
ordered work to start on a new 
Jewish settlement at Har Homa 
i& east Jerusalem which will cut 
aff’the Arab parts of the city 
from the Palestinian-controlled 
area&af the West Bank. He did 
sp in spite of warnings from 
Bang Hussein of Jordan and 
senior Palestinian leaders that 
bxulcUng in Har Homa under- 
mined die principles of the Oslo 
Peace Accords and could lead to 
vib)epp&;. 

“We intended to build. We 
promised. to build. And we are 
building, n says Mr Netanyahu of 
the work begun on Har Homa. 

On Thursday. Mr Netanyahu 
unveiled plans to wrap up the 
recalled final status talks on 
Israel’s future borders within six 
months. The short time frame 
fuelled 1 concerns among the 
opposition Labour party and Pal- 
estinians that the Israeli govern- 


ment intended to by-pass the 
Oslo peace accords. 

Mr Yasslr Arafat, president of 
the Palestinian Authority, asked 
his people not to resort to vio- 
lence. But yesterday’s terrorist 
attack, which police said was the 
work of a suicide bomber belong- 
ing to Hamas, the Islamic resis- 
tance movement showed his dif- 
ficulty in controlling it 

Mr Netanyahu's defiance of 
world opinion in going ahead 
with construction at Har Homa 
and in deciding to Jump directly 
to final status talks have 
strengthened his credibility in 
the coalition - but seriously 
weakened the peace process. 

The final status talks were 
intentionally left until later 
because they deal with the most 
sensitive issues of the entire 
peace process: Israel's future bor- 
ders, the Jewish settlements, the 
fate of the 4m Palestinian refu- 
gees and - above all - Jerusa- 
lem. By putting them at the top 
of the peace agenda Mr Netan- 
yahu. so his supporters believe, 
has regained the political initia- 
tive. 

The Labour party, led by Mr 
Shimon Peres, is already 
involved in a bitter leadership 
contest The party, which cannot 
agree on whether the govern- 
ment should leap-frog to final 
status talks, is tearing itself 
apart over whether to -Join a 
national unity government 

Mr Ehud Barak, the former 
chief-of-staff and the Labour par- 
ty’s frontrunner for the leader- 
ship, believes that to move 
directly to final status talks 
would be a grave mistake. He 
says it would undo all the work 


of the 1995 interim agreement 
and could lead to violence. 

The interim agreement was 
designed to build trust between 
Israelis and Palestinians, says 
Mr Barak. But it was also con- 
structed to strengthen the Pales- 
tinians’ negotiating position 
before final status talks, sched- 
uled to last until 1999. The Pales- 
tinians should have gained con- 
trol of large swathes of territory 
in the West Bank, by the time 
those talks were in full swing, 
putting the physical foundations 
of a Palestinian state in place. 

"And not only that," says Mr 
Shmuel Sandler, political scien- 
tist at Bar-Dan University near 
Tel Aviv. “The interim agree- 
ment is supposed to give the Pal- 
estinians time to build a civil 
society, to move away from 
being a revolutionary movement 
to a democratic one. 

“That could all be undone by 
Netanyahu," says Mr Sandler. 
“By jumping directly to the final 
status talks, the interim agree- 
ment will be by-passed. The Pal- 
estinians will be left with a very 
weak civil society. It will have 
no bargaining chips.'’ 

T he main leverage the 
Palestinians have 
always sought is land, 
vital for realising their 
aspirations for their own state. 
Under the terms of the interim 
agreement an unspecified 
amount of land is supposed to be 
returned to the Palestinians after 
the completion next year of three 
Israeli troop withdrawals from 
the West wank. But land is pre- 
cisely the card Mr Netanyahu 
and his Likud government have 


decided to hold on to tightly. “It 
is their greatest asset,” says Mr 
Sandler. 

This is another reason why 
Likud and its coalition partners 
support Mr Netanyahu's idea of 
going directly to the final status 
talks. “The coalition knows that , 
if it gives back land before those 
talks, it becomes an irreversible 
decision. That really scares the 
nationalists,” says a senior gov- 
ernment official. 

The coalition began to under- 
stand this - and the implications 
of implementing the interim 
agreement - when Mr Netan- 
yahu finally agreed last January 
to withdraw Israeli troops from 
Hebron. For Likud, which still 
believes Hebron and the West 
Bank is part of “Bretz Israel", 
the Jewish biblical homeland, 
that withdrawal was the begin- 
ning of the end of Israel’s hold 
on the West Bank and a betrayal 
of Likud's principles. For the 
international co mmuni ty, it 
seemed to represent Mr Netan- 
yahu’s commitment to the peace 
process. 

For a few weeks after Hebron 
there was a hope that some 
seeds of trust and confidence had 
been sewn between Likud and 
the Palestinians. But Mr Netan- 
yahu's decision this week on Har 
Homa and final status talks disa- 
bused the Palestinians of that 
notion as much as it reassured 
his coalition partners that he 
was not disowning their princi- 
ples. 

“What he is doing is dictating 
the terms of the peace process,” 
says Mr Saeb Erekat, the Pales- 
tinian chief negotiator. “Netan- 
yahu is creating facts on the 


ground before starting the final 
status talks.” 

What particularly frustrates 
the Palestinians Is that Mr 
Netanyahu, as he told Israel 
Radio yesterday, has drawn up 
his own maps and territorial 
boundaries for the final settle- 
ment “This is not a negotiation. 
It is a fait accompli,” says Mr 
Erekat 

Mr Netanyahu has shifted his 
ground after Hebron and adopted 
what some Palestinians believe 
is a unilateral negotiating posi- 
tion in order to placate the 
nationalists In his fractious 
coalition. He is also inherently 
sceptical, if not opposed, to the 
Oslo process, as he said during 
bis election campaig n last year. 

“He never really liked it," says 
Mr Alexander Lubotzky, a Knes- 
set member of the coalition's 
Third Way party. “It is not that 
he does not want peace. He sim- 
ply does not believe that Oslo is 
the right framework." 

Mr Martin Kramer, a political 
scientist at Tel Aviv University, 
says: “Everybody knows that the 
interim agreement is fraught 
with difficulties, but it is a pro- 
cess, a mech anism , one created 
to build confidence. I think 
Netanyahu believes be has 
reached an impasse with Oslo 
because he does not fundamen- 
tally believe in it He fears it 
gives away too much too early.” 

The Palestinians will be loath 
to accept Mr Netanyahu's pro- 
posals, believing them to be a 
ploy, serving to deflect interna- 
tional attention from Har Homa 
and mollify his own coalition. 
“We entered the peace talks as 
unequal partners.” says Mr 


Erekat “Netanyahu holds all the 
cards." 

But the Palestinians have 
waited 30 years for their state. 
“And they can wait a bit longer 
if Arafat can convince them, and 
if they refrain from violence," 
says Mr Kramer. 


“Netanyahu's plan might 
crasb. If it does, be may be 
forced to form a national unity 
government," adds Mr Kramer. 
This “would be more palatable to 
the Palestinians and more con- 
ducive to putting peace back on 
track”. 



'hen In .1994 the 
top executives 
of the five big 
US tobacco 
companies stood side-by-side 
before a Congressional sub- 
committee, raised their right 
hands, and swore that ciga- 
rette smoking was not addic- 
tive, it. was a memorable 


moment. The scene attracted 
derision from those who 
pointed to the millions of 
smokers, who had tried to 
quit smoking but failed. 

Three years later, one has 
broken ^ranks with the rest 
and come deen: Liggett, the 
smartest of the five, plans to 
start labelling its cigarette 
packs with the warning 
"smoking is addictive” - 
arguably one of the the big- 
gest steps forward for US 
anti-tobacco campaigners 
since health warnings began 
appearing on cigarette packs 
ta 1966. 

Mr A1 Gore, the US 
vice-president, called the 
move “a historic victory for 
the American people", and 
said Liggett had “publicly 
acknowledged what we have 
alT known for years" about 
smoking and the behaviour 
of the tobacco companies. 

Liggett agreed to the move 
as part of a ground-breaking 
deal with the attorneys- 
general of 22 states that are 
sub® US cigarette-makers to 
recover, the costs they incur 
in treating smoking-related 
. illnesses under public-sector 
healthcare programmes. 
Subject to court approval, 
the deal .will also settle all 
present and future claims 
brought by or on behalf of 
individual smokers. 

' Under the deal, Liggett 
will gain Immunity from liti- 
gation. but in return St will 
pay 25 per cent of its dwind- 
ling pretax profits aver the 
next 25 years into a fund 
that will be divided among 
all those winning lawsuits 
against the industry- It will 
also. acknowledge publicly 


Haunted by old flames 

Richard Tomkins reports on why a US tobacco company 
has broken ranks on the dangers of smoking 


Tobacco industry: no smoke without fire? 
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that smoking causes cancer 
and other diseases, and that 
some tobacco marketing was 
aimed at under-age smokers. 

But for the attorneys- 
general, the crown jewel of 
the settlement is Liggett’s 
agreement to band over 
thousands of pages of inter- 
nal documents that they 
believe will provide evidence 
that the industry has 
engaged in a decades-long 
conspiracy of silence and 
deceit over the hazards asso- 
ciated with smoking. 

Mr Michael Moore, the 
Mississippi attorney-general, 
says: "Never again will Big 
Tobacco be able to claim 
innocence with a straight 
lace. The documents will teD 
the real story b eh ind the 
industry's lies." 

The attorneys-general 
want the documents not 
because they may help nail 
Liggett the small and ailing 
maker of Chesterfield and 
some cut-price brands, but 
because they believe they 
will give them the ammuni- 
tion they need to attack the 
larger companies: Philip 
Morris. RJR Nabisco, Brown 
& W illiams on Tobacco - the 
US arm of Britain’s BAT 
Industries - and, to a lesser 
extent, Lori Hard- 

The tobacco companies 
themselves seemed to give 
weight to this idea when 
they dashed into a North 
Carolina courtroom on 
Thursday to get a temporary 
restraining order preventing 
Liggett from handing oyer 
any documents involving 
discussions with other com- 
panies. A full hearing is set 
for March 31. 

Still, analysts are uncon- 


vinced- The past few years 
have seen the emergence of 
several whistle-blowers from 
the tobacco industry and the 
publication of thousands of 
pages of internal documents, 
and analysts doubt whether 
the papers held by Liggett - 
even If the courts allow 
them to be released - will 
add much to what is already 
known. 

But what about the admis- 
sion that cigarettes are 
addictive? Mr Gary Black, an 
analyst at Sanford C. Bern- 
stein, the Wall Street securi- 
ties house, doubts whether 
Liggett will rush to put the 
warning label on the pack 


because of the danger that it 
could be used against the 
company by any litigants 
not covered by this week’s 
deaL 

“In addition, Liggett would 
be pressed to explain when 
its executives became con- 
vinced that smoking was 
addictive, and could be held 
liable for fraud for not 
revealing that knowledge 
earlier." says Mr Black. 

Although tobacco shares 
fell sharply when the settle- 
ment was announced, the 
declines were not on the 
same scale as those resulting 
from earlier industry set- 
backs - notably the case last 


August when a Florida jury 
awarded $750,000 (£471,698) 
in damages against the 
industry to a lung cancer 
patient and his wife. The 
case is unde- appeal 
Before that, the tobacco 
companies had never paid a 
penny in damages because 
juries had taken the view 
that everyone knew the risks 
associated with smoking, 
and that those who took up 
the habit had only them- 
selves to blame. What 
remains to be seen is 
whether the Liggett settle- 
ment helps change the cli- 
mate for litigation by expos- 
ing tobacco manufacturers 


as cynical manipulators of 
their customers’ susceptibili- 
ties - or whether Juries say 
they always knew that any- 
way. 

A test could come as early 
as next month when Mr Nor- 
wood Wilner, the Florida 
trial lawyer who won the 
$750,000 verdict last year, 
brings his next case. In the 
meantime, the other big 
question posed by the Lig- 
gett deal is why the finan- 
cier Mr Bennett LeBow, 
chairman and chief execu- 
tive of Brooke Group, Lig- 
gett*s parent, would want to 
expose his company to such 
a costly settlement 

Analysts say he had little 
choice. Liggett losing mar- 
ket share and facing heavy 
debt repayments over the 
next two years, has little or 
no future as an independent 
company: but if Mr LeBow 
were able to engineer a 
merger between Liggett and 
another tobacco company, 
such as RJR Nabisco, he 
could come out showing a 
big profit 

Mr LeBow appears to be 
gamhiing that his settlement 
will cause enough billion- 
dollar lawsuits to go against 
the industry to frighten a big 
player, probably RJR Nab- 
isco, into a merger with Lig- 
gett If that happened, the 
Liggett settlement would 
provide for the big compa- 
ny's liabilities to be capped 
at the level of its US tobacco 1 
profits - the attraction being | 
that a company such as 
RJR Nabisco could continue 
to keep the profits from its 
international tobacco and 
food operations. 

Mr LeBow, a man with a 
long record of financial 
wheelerdealing, tried to win 
control of RJR Nabisco in a 
proxy fight last year, but 
gave up when it became 
clear that he would ftuL If 
his vengeance succeeds, it 
will be in spectacular fash- 
ion. 


The Irish foreign minister tells John Murray Brown about the delights of greyhound racing 

One man and his dogs 


I f there, was a sporting 
•ward tor politicians, 
tt would surely go to 
XHcfc Spring, who won 
UtoBe rngby caps at fullback 
for Ireland tu the late 1970s 
^represented his county 
at hurting and Gaelic foot- 
ball 

lees well known, perhaps, 
a the .Irish foreign minis- 
love of greyhounds, 
began as a means to 
ret to know his North Kerry 
when succeed- 
Hs firfher as HP after 
Ktaratorftwn the US, with 
Ktfstt, Ids American wife, in 

—“The original idea was I 
**oold buy a dog, and mix 
*ith the feds, the punters." 
°* recalls, “But after a few 
•***■ they, were saying 
look at your man. 
!v b ig. first dog and he’s 
everything. Typi- 

Spring One, Ws first dog - 
* he bohght lor 10,000 
is races in all. 


Incl uding romping home In 
the Barry’s Tea 700, 
one of Ireland’s biggest 
races. 

Peter Barry, heir to the 
Cork-based tea business 
which sponsored the race, 
was then a minister for Fine 
Gael, Labour’s coalition 
partner In government “It 
was nice to think of 
1 X 2,000 prize money passing 
across the cabinet table. I 
enjoyed that immensely," he 
jokes- 

Spring 15 years ded- 
icated to top-class rugby - * 
PHSsiOo he says can never be 
replaced. But be will settle 
for a night at the dogs, 
catching the excitement of a 
30 -second event which sees 
six gaily Jacketed dogs pur- 
sue a mechanical hare 
around an ovoid track. 

It also has one advantage 
over rugby. “When some- 
thing goes wrong you can 
always blame the dog, he 

S8 ^ , « » erreat moment when 


the lights go down and yon 
wait for them to burst from 
the traps. My kids love it, I 
bad to remind my wife that 
it’s not like ao American 
sport where you shout your 
head Off." 

Today he has a half share 
in two dogs, but work pres- 
sure means that he rarely 
gets trackskle. 

«Yon get a call from the 
trainer and you torn up if 
you Mn - During Ireland's 
recent European Union pres- 
idency I didn't make It once, 
rm in Dublin four days a 
week and quite frankly 
every hour Is taken op," he 
says with feeling during a 
20 -minute interview 
squeezed between a cabinet 
meeting and dinner with the 
visiting Syrian foreign min- 
ister. 

He has certainty done his 
hit for punters at his local 
Tralee track. Thanks to Ins 
endeavours in Dublin, his 
home town will have a new 
track plus restaurant and 


lounge facilities next month 
- part of a I£LSm (£L7m) 

refurbishment paid by the 

government, which is a 
pretty generous given that 
even on a good night the 
track attracts little more 
than LOGO racegoers. 

And he still caxmot resist 

a political ping when nam- 
ing Ids greyhounds. White 
Ribbon, one of Ids dogs, is 
named after the campaign 
launched by the Irish for- 
eign ministry to call 
for peace in Northern 
Ireland. 

Mime controversial is his 
attitude to greyhound rac- 
ing’s sister sport - hare 
coursing, which some fol- 
lowers believe to be the 
purer of the two. Spring 
remains agnostic, bnt he 
embarrassed some of his 
city-based Labour party col- 
leagues by attending this 
month’s Irish Coursing Cup 

at Clounana, County Limer- 
ick. 

His own explanation - 



that he will only support 
coursing if the dogs are 
muzzled - was typically 
sure-footed, even if it does 
recall Bill Clinton's asser- 
tion, when accused of smok- 
ing marijuana, that he bad 
not inhaled. 

Bnt he is unrepentant on 


the general point: "You 
can't have one without the 
other. Yon need the cours- 
ing breed for the quality of 
the greyhounds. I don't 
think you could sustain the 
artificial side of the sport, 
which the track is, without 
it” 


Steeled for 
a battle 

German workers are facing up 
to increasing job insecurity, 
says Frederick Stiidemann 


T he mood among 
Dortmund steel- 
workers after this 
week's announce- 
ment of a takeover bid by 
steelmaker Krupp Hoesch 
for rival Thyssen resembled 
that of football supporters 
whose team is losing. 

“Everyone is pretty 
worked up," said an electri- 
cian from Krupp 's Westfalen 
plant, which employs 6,000 
and is a prime candidate for 
closure in any rationalisa- 
tion of the industry. 

“They’ve realised this time 
their jobs are on the line. If 
the bosses and the bankers 
get their way then the only 
place in town which will 
doing good business will be 
the unemployment office." 

Like other tonus and 
cities in the Ruhr, Ger- 
many's old industrial heart- 
land, Dortmund faces unem- 
ployment rates of 20 per cent 
if worst fears of cuts In the 
coal and steel Industries are 
met With unemployment in 
Germany at record postwar 
levels, Krupp's proposed 
takeover has been seen as a 
further blow to Germany's 

consensus- based social mar- 
ket economy. 

“We don’t want things to 
develop tike they did in 
England or America," says 
Mr Jan Kobylanski, a shop 
steward. “There they 
cracked the unions and look 
what happened. OK jobs 
have been created, but at 
what price? People have to 
do two or three ‘cheap jobs’ 
to make ends meet and live 
in a hire-and-fire situation." 

His views are shared by 
Bild Zettung, Germany’s big- 
gest selling newspaper and 
normally no enemy of 
change. In a typically forth- 
right front-page headline 
addressed at Krupp's chief 
executive, it asked: “Herr 
Cromme. Do You Want To 
Set Our Country Alight?" 

Unlike those in France or 
Belgium, German workers 
have held back from direct 
action in labour disputes. 
But this week the steelwork- 
ers at Krupp and Thyssen 
downed tools and picketed 
their factories after the bid 
was announced. 

Last week coalminers 
marched on Bonn, blocking 
traffic and blockading the 
headquarters of the liberal 
Free Democratic party. 
Chancellor Kohl's junior 
coalition partner. And in a 
protest over jobs in the con- 
struction industry, building 
workers in Berlin stormed 
the Reichstag. 

Workers claim the consen- 
sus ways of the past - which 
they say were an integral 
part of Germany's attraction 
as an industrial location - 
are being sacrificed in 
favour of newer ideologies. 


“They will globalise them- 
selves to death." says ROdi- 
ger Raguse, a works council 
member at the Westfalen 
plant. “But I cannot global- 
ise myself. I've got a flat in 
Dortmund and want to keep 
on living there." 

Krupp's bid for Thyssen 
has highlighted the growing 
importance in corporate life 
of the stock market, which is 
now dealing with that highly 
rare German prospect: a hos- 
tile bid. While German work- 
ers in the past typically 
blamed their woes on banks 
and politicians, the steel- 
workers this week vented 
their anger at the market 
When workers from the 
two companies gathered on 
Thursday to discuss the deal 
in Dortmund’s Westfalen- 
halle, an imposing monu- 
ment to past industrial glo- 
ries, there were calls for a 
march on the Frankfurt 
stock exchange. In the event 
the steelworkers marched 
back to tbe Westfalen plant 
where the works councils 
voted to return to work. 

Their protests had, how- 
ever, achieved something. 
Mr Johannes Rau, the pre- 
mier of North Rhine West- 
phalia, brought the two par- 
ties together to discuss a 
joint venture in steel. 

S uch a settlement 
would achieve a goal 
long held by both 
Krupp and Thyssen 
of creating a single steel 
giant But for the workers at 
Westfhlen it would still prob- 
ably mean the closure of 
their plant as the new ven- 
ture sought to cut capacity. 

Even within the Ruhr, 
however, the importance of 
coal and steel has dimin- 
ished. Together they employ 
170,000 people, compared 
with 750,000 30 years ago. 

According to Mr Wolfgang 
Clement economics minister 
of North Rhine Westphalia, 
coal and steel account for 5 
per cent of employment in 
the state. Concentrated on 
tbe Ruhr alone, the figure 
rises to just 8.6 per cent. 

The region has been in a 
process of restructuring for 
decades, replacing smoke- 
stacks with neatly cultivated 
landscapes. Thyssen and 
Mannesmann, Ruhr titans, 
have successfully diversified 
into sectors such as telecom- 
munications, and heavy 
metal Is now a low earner. 

“If you look at towns like 
Mfthlheim and Essen [where 
Krupp has its headquarters] 
the restructuring has 
already been completed,” 
says Mr Heinz Schrumpf 
from the Rhenish-Westpha- 
Han institute for Economic 
Research, “in reality ‘the 
Ruhr region' is now only an 
historical term.” 
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MARKETS REPORT 


By Simon Kuper 


The dollar slipped against 
the yen yesterday on reports 
- later denied - that a Fed 
official had made a rare com- 
ment on the currency. 

Ms Alice Rivlin. vice chair- 
woman of the Federal 
Reserve, was quoted as hav- 
ing said on Thursday night 
that there were limits to the 
US Treasury's strong dollar 
policy. She said that too 
strong a currency punished 
Ame rican exporters. 

Reports of her comments 
rattled the dollar. It had 
begun the day strong on the 
growing belief that the Fed 
will raise US interest rates 
by 25 basis points after its 
Open Market committee on 
Tuesday. Ms Rivlin ’s com- 
ments were considered sig- 
nificant as there have been 
other signs in recent weeks 
that Washington is getting 
worried about its growing 
trade deficit with Japan. 


Yesterday Ms Charlene Bar- 
shefsky, US trade represen- 
tative, warned Japan not to 
“export its way" out of reces- 
sion. She said there had been 
“some discussion" of the 
issue between US and Japa- 
nese officials- 

But the Fed denied yester- 
day that Ms Rivlin had said 
that limits to the strong dol- 
lar policy existed. It said Mr 
Robert Rubin, treasury sec- 
retary, was "the US spokes- 
man on the dollar”. 

The US currency finned 
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of the ground it lost earlier 
this week. It rose a pfennig 
against the D-Mark to 
DM2.689 and a cent against 
the doDar to $L604. 


slightly on the Fed’s denial, 
but in late New York trading 
it was still down at Y122S. 
Y0.6 below Thursday’s Lon- 
don close. The D-Mark lost 
almost half a yen against the 
Japanese currency to close 
in London at Y72.73. 

The pound regained more 


■ The Swiss franc fell partly 
on comments from Mr Bruno 
Gehrig, a Swiss National 
Bank board member, who 
s aid thu bank was continu- 
ing its "generous" monetary 
policy. Mr Gehrig also said 
that if the process of Euro- 
pean monetary union led to 
a flight into the Swiss franc, 
the bank would resort if nee- 


essaxy to “ unlimi ted" inter- 
vention to stop the currency 
from soaring. The Swiss 
franc fell from SFiO-SST to 
SFifl.863 against the. D-Mark 
in London yesterday, and 
slipped to SFrl.452 against 
the dollar. However, traders 
said that volumes in the cur- 
rency were thin. 


■ The market has now 
largely priced in a Fed rate 
rise next week. A Reuters 
poll of 48 economists 
revealed that 34 expect the 
key Federal funds rate to 


rise to at least 550 par cent 
from 535 per cent Last week 
only 17 out of 44 had made 
that forecast. A tight ening 
would be the first change in 
the Federal funds rate in 14 
months. 

The dollar could react to a 
rate rise in one of two ways. 
If US asset markets tumble, 
the currency may weaken. 
But the dollar would gain if 
markets felt the rise in 
yields on dollar deposits was 
the most si gnifican t conse- 
quence of tha tightening. 

A dollar rise might upset 


both the US and Japan. They 
are keen for the yen to 
recover so that Tokyo’s 
trade surplus with the US 
fells. 

For the yen to gain, the 
Bank of Japan may have to 
copy any Fed rate rise. How- 
ever, as Mr Jesper Dannefr 
boe, treasury economist at 
ABN-Amro in London points 
oat, the Bank of Japan has 
given no sign at all that it 
will increase rates. The bad 
loans held by Japanese 
banks may well prohibit 
such a move. 
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1.177 

0/445 

1179 

1624 

4675 

118/4 

100. 

5629 

1 

1616 

0438 

0.965 

(SKi) 45.58 

8421 

7/458 

2209 

0635 

2213 

2/485 

8.773 

OTJ 

1876 

10 


1606 

0018 

1610 

PFf) 2362 

4/418 

3613 

1.159 

0438 

1161 

1604 

4603 

1186 

9045 

5647 


1 

0429 

0650 

(£) 55.70 

1029 

9.114 

2699 

1-020 

2704 

3637 

1072 

2716 

2296 

1228 


pqpo 

1 

2212 

ICS) 25.18 

4652 

4.120 

1220 

0481 

1222 

1673 

4.848 

122.7 

103.7 

5624 


1653 

0452 

1 

W 34.73 

0415 

5682 

1.683 

0.836 

1686 

1693 

6683 

1696 

143.0 

7618 


1/452 

0623 

1.379 

(Y) 2867 

5242 

4.843 

1675 

0620 

1377 

1647 

5/481 

1386 

1186 

0226 


1.188 

0609 

1.127 

4001 

7692 

0547 

1639 

0.733 

1943 

2.182 

7.701 

1956 

104.7 

8.779 


1.673 

0718 

1.589 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

Mar 21 Ecu can Rate Change * 94 +7- from K spread Dhr. 
fates ' against Etxi on day can, rate y wrieheet- :a4tL 

liwland 0738709 0733705 -0.003801 -8.14 1127 55 

Portugal 197388 195368 +0068 -073 237 5 

Rnfand 535424 531889 -033283 -0.60 233 4 

Spain 163328 165X10 +0243 0.97 124 -7 

Natertaocfa 2.16979 2.19402 +000238 • 1.12 1.09 ■ --6 

Denmark 734555 7.42990 +03009 1.16 1.08 -8 

Germany 132573 134810 +0.00293 121 038 ' -12 

AiMtria 133485 13.7175 +03208 125 038 -9 

Befafcxn 38.7191 402182 +006 126 035 -3 

France 8/46883 637551 +0.0085 131 040 -15 

Italy 1906/48 1948.72 -4.76 222 030 -16 


-0.003801 

♦0068 

-033283 

+0243 

+000238 

+03009 

+OOQ293 

+00208 

+006 

+0.0085 

-4.76 


124 -7 

1.09 • -8 


Jun 

Open 

94.07 

Lataet 

94.06 

Change 
- -002 

High 

9468 

Low 

04.05 

EsL vot Open biL 
182676 503208 

Sep 

93.82 " 

93:80 

-003 

9364 

93.80- 

167/455 

387,704 

Dec 

9360 

8368 

-002 

9362 

9368 

101/489 

263280 

■ usuEJiaamv hu. nmmra pmmj tun par 100% 



Mar 

34J4 

94.75 

-002 

94.75 ■ 

94.74 r 

227 

' 1683" 

Jut 

9462 

9462 

-062 

9462 

94.62 

209 

5655 

Sep 

9468 

9468 

-061 

9468 

9468 

: 55 

2613 


4NOt£Mff» 

t* n,*.. 


» 


Al Open krai an (gear kr n rafaua dry 


1.08 -8 
038' -12 
038 ' -9 
035 -8 

040 -15 

030 -16 


i OMIm poite Of 100% 


I OrrrS ul i Kronor pw 


, Yen. F a nrl o. Lira i 


■ D-MARK FUTURES (IMM) DM 125600 per DM 




■ Jj 


Open 

Latest 

Change 

High 

Low 

EsL voi 

Optti ktt. 


Jin 

06941 

05943 

-00001 

05958 

06934 

40208 

62629 

Jm 

Sep 

05983 

05880 

-0.0002 

06985 

06079 

248 

2.524 

Sep 

Dec 

“ 

08020 

-0.0002 

- 

06020 

4 

135 

□ac 

■ SWISS niANe fVn«BS5 (IMM) SR 12S600 per SFr 



■ tc 

Jun 

0.6942 

0.6907 

-0.0034 

0.6959 

06903 

28611 

30440 

Jim 

Sep 

06990 

00970 

-00029 

06990 

06976 

451 

2682 

Sep 

Dec 

- 

07052 

-0.0037 

- 

07051 

7 

258 

Dec 


UTUWBS QMM) Yen 123 per Yen 100 
U«a3i Change Hltyi Low 


NON Bftt MS4BSTS 

Gmeoe 295269 306392 -0377 . 334 -136 ' 

UK 0793103 0.719313 -0304719 -930 12.70 

Ecu c»ne»j nrar ret by rh» Euoprwi Cmr ii l ii j i l Drranc—ne tortennAig l Utke rrrnudi . 
PwemtagecfiavraaralwEnc epoete change n e u ter a weak orrmeyP he nggco a ra t» tefa 
brmra tan rprrarfa «a pwowaage terarra bten «w «te tmrtwt rad Em umbel tee ter m 
eurwcy. and the naWnsn pwrrted pWEwfao* tekttn of tta eurency^ martranie bon fa Ear 
canM rate. 1 Vtm Staring arapawM bam BttL MMbtrae abated by the Rnrafa Three. 


Strike 

Price 

Apr 

May 

SAILS - 
Jun 

Sep 

Apr 

May 

PUTS -r- 
Jun 

SR) 

9650 

017 

018 

019 

017 

0 

0.01 

002 

0.10 - 

9675 

0.01 

002 

06< 

005 

009 

010 

0.12 

023 

9700 

• .0 

0 

OOl 

002 

063 

063 

034 

045. 


Em. no. Ml. Cafa 10730 Pda 0*7S. Prates emf* open bit. Cairn 41841$ Pu»S281» 
■ Euno SWlSt WUUiC OFTIOMS (UFFg SFrlrn polnte of 100% 


I WTIWES E62300 per C 


13960 +03072 13970 
13940 +00078 13940 


Low 

Eat ml Open inL 

08160 

27,157 

02.031 

0833) 

45 

783 

06430 

1 

254 

1.3870 

5604 

37682 

— 

4 

688 

- 

78 

91 


■ W3DB3HA8Kg/»Q»>n0fa8 £31250 frems per pound) 

Strike - — CALLS PUTT 

Price Apr May 4un Apr 

1390 1.41 226 2.75 1.12 2.05 

1/800 034 1.80 133 137 234 

1310 030 1/40 133 232 014 


PUTS — — -- 
May Jun 

2.05 231 

234 3.74 

014 - ‘ 


StrBte - — CALLS ■ ~ PUTS — — — 

Price Jun . -Sap- Dae Jun Sap Oec 

9825 ' 008 012 013 020 030 044 

9880 a 01 034 . 036 0/40 ' 0.47 • 032 

ea- vci total. Cafa 0 Pub a Prevksw dayn open W. Cte 1050 Pub 1385 


fYwriais dayfe vot. Caor 380 Pier 97 . FVev. dayls open It Cafe 20,1 14 Puts 33303 


I QffTtg LIOOQni pobra Of 100% 

CALLS PUTS 


UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Mar 21 Over- 7 days 


Oner- 7 days One Tf»ea Six 

night notice month months months 


Mete* Staring ft - 5»2 - 5)2 ft - Sft ft - GJ, ft - ft 7 - ft 

SUring COe - ft-Sift-ftft-SftBB-SB 

TtaKMy B*a s{2 - ft 6 • 

BteBta - Sfi-ft 6-5H ft-ft 

Local authority depa. 5H - 5ft . 5« ft - 5H ft - ft 6ii - ft « - «B 

Dtecount Maricat daps ft - ft 6 - ft - 


« tm 

S aeOKTH STBUtO FUTURES OJFFE) £500000 pdnte of 100% 


Open 

Setrprioe Change 

High 

Low 

Eat vo) 

Opai int 

Jun 

93.34 

9362 

+001 

9365 

9361 

21182 

119243 

Bap 

9368 

93.06 

+002 

9366 

93.04 

14384 

54000 

Dec 

9263 

9261 

+063 

92.88 

8260 

14919 

67900 

Mar 

8265 

92.61 

+001 

3267 

9261 

7101 

45828 

Jun 

9262 

92.4a 

+061 

92.53 

02.46 

1894 

35729 


EM. K* ttttL Cafa 3834 Putt 1819. Prate* de/e apan kiL Cett 12BM8 Pub ffl827 


BASE LENDING RATES 


■ PHUB K P HMEMBMm OPWQM DM82300 18 per DM) 


I on APT. Al Open ite w fae. we hr prate* day. 


UK clearing dank base tending rate 6 per cant (mm October 30. 1996 

Up to 1 1-3 M 63 9-12 

mo n t h m o n th m on th s months months 


■ SHOUT STBHma OVTOttS (UFFQ ESOOAOO points at 100% 


Certs of Tex dap. £100300) 2l z Slj fi 5 44, 

Cart* <4 Tra dap. under ClOQOOO mZ^pc. OepoBta tt u ar ewi far cash lltpe. 

Awe, lender rale of dbemad on Mar 21. 5^91 Jpc. EOSO fUed ntta Sag. Bp*t Bnwwa. IMa 
up day Feb 2S. 1997. Agreed rase for pate Mar 20. 1997 * Apr 21. 1997. Scheme a 753pc. 
neftma ice ran tor pete Fab 1, 1997 io Feb 28. 1897. SChemae IV 6 V S/Zaapc. Finance 
HeuM Bara FW Ohpc tt*n Mr 1. 1997 


Strike 

Price 

Jun 

- CALLS - 
Sep 

Dec 

Jin 

— PUTS - 
Sep 

Oec 

9325 

0.17 

013 

013 

010 

033 

067 

9380 

006 

005 

006 

024 

’0.30 

075 

9375 

062 

062 

003 

045 

072 

097 


EsL «oL MOL Cafa 8315 Pitt 2550. Prater dry* open ML Cctt 161322 Putt 154799 


Adam 4 Company 630 
A»ed Irish Bank (G8) too 
•Henry Arabarfnr 630 

Barite* Bara* 6.00 

Stem BRjap Vtzcaye 5.00 
Sanrict Cyprus 830 

Berit of Ireland 630 

Bankaf bidta 630 

Banhaf SeaKmd 630 

BaidaysBeric 630 
BatOtalMdEfat 630 
•BowiShlpbySCollI 630 

CfeenkNA 630 
Cb/desdeleBwik 630 
The Coopenttve Benk830 
CouBsSCo 630 

Cyprus Popular Bank 630 


% 

DuncanLawle 500 
Exeter Barit United 730 
Ftancfed 8 Gen Berit 730 
•Robert Ffarina 8 Co 500 
•Gifanees btthon 630 
Hefalb Bark AS Zurich 630 
Wlw n brosBank 630 
HertWAe & Qen barBK3.00 
•Hi Samuel 63 

CHoere&Co 630 
Honghang 8 SRttWfa 800 
bwratac Bank (UK) U&00 
Jufan Hodge Bank 630 
•Leqpdd Joee^i S Son 630 
Uoyris Barit 630 

Mdend Barit 630 

Na ftUe stmlnatar 630 
•HaaBratera .630 


FtoyalBkofSootend 630 
•Sttger 6 FitatamarSOO 
•Srith 6 Wfanan Sect 630 
Sosfah Vftfcum Bank 5.00 
TS8 630 

Uritsd Bank of NiwaK 830 
Unity Trust Bank Pic 630 
VfafltamTrua 630 
WMKMyLakfaw 630 
Yoriahte Barit 630 


• Members of London 

hwastmontBaridng 


* w admbfatnfion 


*T2l £ 8 

cteeb np4B2iaa - 483809 212590 - 292880 
Ihngaiy 2BZ438 - 262342175.150 -175200 
fas 481230 - 48102) 300030 - 300030 
ttttat 04886-54873 03035 -03088 
Wafa 48353 - 43408 33780 - 33800 
lute B15541 - 918232 571030 * 571230' 
UAE 53845 - 08819 33700 - 33730 


FT GUOE to WORL0 CURRENCY. 


The FT Guide to World Cunwndas 
table can be found on the Martrats 
page In Mondays edlijan. 


BRIDGE FUTURES rv'ARKET DATAKIT 

•Fc'r.'.'-'iy Hn^r.?:dic- 


rnrora Rtrkki.kv futures umite T) 

38 DOVER STREET, LONDON WIX 3RB m 

TEL: 9171 629 1133 EAX: 0171 495 8022 SB 


Petroleum Argus European Natural Gas Resort 


CoTprer.sntU-e ds-iy cvrs r. : r-p r-~ UKdr.d E^opezn 

c5s Pe trol eum Argus 

CALL i“f FStE T-!-.l $ -er:- -;4 *71: T-? ?~ : o 



All Futures, Options 
& Margined Ft 


margineaTorex 

Contact; James Allan 
Tel: 01713373990 : 

Rgc 0171 3373997 


mmf 

REUTERS 


0171 

649 

3030 


Futures Options FX 
24 Hrs 

UNION CAL Ltd. 


TleFT GQDK10 WQBU) CDKEBK3ESypdiSU ta ItaWf s 
■M}aperifaeonB|OiffZDcne4ciaLaBOTid&brU8sgte8iMBt 
mobs' fan Oekgpil or bate! of jta Ss aadbc N91 437HL 
CUb ncffapfeafeM tfaqi mead49pUia aB dfarfan. Fvsenke 
flride fa nt^ utt rie ^nra 444 171 871 4178 ferAttahmlVy linrltt i raliittl 


The future’s right here 


YOUR WE-STOP BROKERACX FDR THE WORLD’S 
FUTURES, omws AM) FOREX MARRETC 


OPTIONS 


INDEX 

FINANCIAL 


• TAX FREE 

0171896 0011 

,. |. Ja ? ... !^j 


e u ro p e 


Market-Eve 

fr< til! * 


RcDl-timc equities, future, cplions 
.ifld nrtts Uom only £54 ptr mouth 


^ Ca'.; *-w I.;- -j3 'ofurrrjlioo r-4*:V sr.i * c;.*r; t'»/«. 

-.J." I' Vi:cfii;t 0800 321 321 


If you would {ike to advertise, or require any 

further information, plsasc contact: 

Jeremy Nelson 

Tel: 01 71-873-344? Fax: 0171-8 73-3062 




timm EWnptLU 




+ 44 ( 0 ) 1 71 382 9429 


fflf WOUlWOMtfflL 

WalwW/!l 

tl MU fiwK08»9BO43 

— ,. mr J SfabRfaafcDBWSSK 
^ " Fteern-suu5 

UM«»»CK*C08miir 


FOREXIA FAX s £ Dm ¥ 

« s* tea»^raj co. *w 12 W6 spb»ice of fobbgn exchwoe fqpediSTmb 
DAILY FOREIGN EXCHANGE FORECASTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Tel: +44 181 948 8316 . FAX: -^44 181 848 8469 


Futtoeisdsd 

FOR0QA FAX - by ua'ng handset on you- tax machine dial -44 18i 332 U 26 



Election Announced? 

How does flat affect jwvpositioa 

Real Tcae Stock*. Cmmcici, Book, Deriviijvc* New 


let +44 (tom 403 4341 : 
fag nee www icafomcojl: 


ta+44(I9I7U<W46U -i 
BteiIria Bftre#d i y scipBjcpjfc 


mof 












































FIN/VNCIAL TIMES WEEKEND MARCH 22/MARCH 23 1997 


UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOR FWE OVER 1 YEAR 
Johnson Fry Steter auwtti 1,490 

UK SmaJlw Companies 1,385 

Abbey L^hi American 1335 lpao 

NaWtestUK Smaller Oos 1,308 

Sc*nxterSmaaerCDmp«tt 3 Inc 1395 tJ? oo 

BOTTOM FWE OVER 1 YEAR , - 100 / 

0U Mutual Thailand flee 478 f . 

Baring Korea 5 69 1,00 ° 17 

Save& Prosper Korea 580 . 

Schroder Seoul 596 900 

F 8 C Japanese Smaller Cos 601 


Schroder Sm Comp Inc 


Baring Europe Select 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Jupiter European 1398 

PM North America Growth 1.892 

Hi Samuel US Smafler Cos 1.811 2 , 00 a 

Etfinburgh North American 1,801 1>9ao 

Baring Europe Select 1301 


7 BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 1400 

V-- Save & Prosper Korea 428 120 a 

Scvea Japan Strategy 474 1i000 . . . 

, , _ Hve Arrows Japan Smaller Cos 484 ■ 

97 Fidelity Japan Smaller Cos 485 94 g 

Edinburg Japan Smafler Cos 512 


TOP FIVE OVO* 5 YEARS 
Mercury Gold & General 3,538 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 3.548 

HiflSamuaUlK Emerging Cos 3.447 lioo — 

.% Jupiter Income 3.350 ^ 

/ GT Orient Acc 3385 

fy^r- 1.200 — 

“ BOTTOM FWE OVER 5 YEARS 

Govett Japan Strategy 792 Vl 

Frtends ftw Japanese Sm Cos 811 . eoo 

Fidelity Japan Smaller Cos 036 eoo 1 

ge 97 Barclays Uni Japan Inc 852 92 

M&G Japan & General Acc B79 • 


M&G Japan & General 


mm 


Waverley Australasian Gold 


TOP RVE OVERIO YEARS 

HSBC Hdng King Growth 5,922 
HD Samuel US Smaller Cos . , 5,747 

— F&CUS Srnan Compantes 5.456 i.«» - 

_• Gartmore Hong Kong 5.443 iaoki-^-- 

Friends Prov Australian 5.CB3 ‘ ‘ • 

l BOTTOM HVEOVER1Q YEARS 603 
V Barclays Uni Japan inc 556. ~ ■*. yl 

— Wavcrtey A ust ral a s ia n Gold 668 . 

^ Mercury Japan - 692 1 

97 M6G Japrni & Generei Acc 732 w / 

Henderson Jfepan Smafler Cos . 765 


Tables show the result of Investing £1 ,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. 


Source: HSW (01625 511311) 


| ■ Indices 

• VC- i-' 

: 

5 




Average UnUTntst 

1008 

1177 

1834 

2339 

3l3 2.5 

Average investment Trust 

1156 

1237 

2175 

2848 

4-6 

4.6 

Bank 

1032 

1112 

1217 

- 

0j0 

43 

Buflcflng Society 

1831 

1113 

1225 

1308 

OO 

4JD 

Stockmarkat FTSE Al-Share 

1185 

1442 

2115 

2957 

33 

32 

Inflation 

1028 

1093 

1133 

1535 

04 

- 

■ UK Growth 

1 year (Q 

3 

5 

10 VbfatfttyYIdSi 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 

1490 

1788 

2512 

- 

3.8 

0.9 

Jupiter UK Growth 

1174 

1707 

3086 

- 

33 

1.8 

Credit Suisse Fellowship Irtc 

1124 

1574 

- 

- 

32 

1.1 

Perpetual UK Exempt 

1155 

1549 

2845 

- 

23 

2.2 

Sanwa UK Growth 

1080 

1521 

2138 

- 

3.1 

1.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1119 

1306 

1967 

2299 

3.1 

1.8 

■ UK Growth & Income 





Fleming Select UK Income 

1218 

1461 

2126 

2616 

3.1 

3.4 

Fidelity UK Dividend Growth 

1145 

1443 

- 

- 

3.1 

2.3 

Perpetual Income 

1136 

1442 

2476 

2818 

ZJ6 

2.6 

Lazard UK Income & Growth 

1126 

1427 

2015 

2571 

3.0 

4.1 

Gartmore UK Index 

1189 

1422 

1993 

- 

3.1 

3.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1117 

1283 

1878 

2451 

3-0 

2.7 

■ UK Smaller Companies 





Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 1365 

1769 

2474 

2552 

3-5 

02 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 

1214 

1764 

- 

- 

32 

1.1 

AES Smaller Companies 

1189 

1672 

2370 

- 

32 

0.8 

INVESCO UK Smaller Companies 1256 

1638 

2736 

2420 

4.1 

1.1 

Schroder Smaller Companies Inc 1295 

1584 

2506 

2463 

32 

1.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1120 

1275 

2062 

2228 

31 

1.4 

■ UK Equity Income 






Jupiter Income 

1210 

1740 

3350 

- 

23 

4.0 

Lazard UK Income 

1145 

1466 

ww 

3174 

22 

42 

BWD UK Equity Income 

1180 

7414 

2215 

2509 

30 

3.5 

River & Mercantile 1 st Income 

1138 

1409 

2250 

- 

33 

4.0 

Royal Lite High Income (Dis) 

1143 

1400 

2071 

2226 

23 

3.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1110 

125 3 

1960 

2488 

30 

4.5 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 




Prolific Extra Income 

1082 

1280 

1920 

2383 

2.6 

4.5 

Prudential Distrtoution Inc 

1089 

1278 

- 

- 

- 

52 

Gazenove UK Equity & Bond 

1112 

1277 

- 

- 

32 

62 

Cler Med Retirement Income Inc 1085 

1244 

1970 

- 

31 

5.5 

CIS UK Income 

1102 

1230 

1840 

- 

23 

4.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1082 

1170 

1795 

20B4 

25 

5.4 


■ UK Eq & Bd lyaap) 3 5 10 VQWflttyYU* 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 1187 1478 2332 - 3J2 12 

Perpetual High Income 1125 1374 2413 - 24 3 2 

Credit Suisse High Income Port 1088 1357 2382 - 23 4.0 

Henry Cooke Balanced 1082 1341 - - - 2.4 

NPI UK Extra Income Inc 1100 1323 2139 - 2-6 3.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1099 1278 1993 2429 2-7 32 

■ Gilt & Fixed Interest 

Thornton Preference trie 1077 1225 1774 2310 1.8 82 

Abtrust Fixed Interest 1154 1194 2230 2604 2.0 8.7 

Britannia Gilt & Fixed Int Inc 1071 1188 1 348 - 1-6 8.1 

M&G Gilt & Fixed Interest 1117 1183 1447 1827 2.1 6.4 

Henderson Preference & Bond 1100 1182 1584 2086 1-5 8.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1064 1113 1463 1952 1-8 6.5 


■ Nth America lyw® 3 5 10 vouatyYkr* 

PM North America Growth 1079 1892 2908 4112 4.7 0.0 

HID Samuel US SmaBer Co's 1093 1811 2739 5747 5-3 

Edinburgh North American 1166 1801 2917 32S6 38 0.6 

Martin Currie North America 1129 1690 2490 2967 3^ 0.0 

Royal Life United States 1129 1663 2746 3500 3-4 03 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1055 1380 2057 2809 43 0.5 


Best Peps 


Ji 4 )tar. European . 1 • ‘1261- 1 BOB 309ft 

Johnson Fry Slate Growth ’ • 1490;, 1788 2512 
Gartmore UK Smalier Compares 1385 1788 2474 
Jupitef tacorre . .-1210 ' 17.40 3350 • 

Jupiter UK Growth . , *•••. J174; ; T7p7 3086 . 

AV0WGEUTPEP - ' 1099 127D 19S0 


■ Europe 

Jupiter European 1261 1898 3098 W 0-2 

Baring Europe Select 1236 1801 2719 3036 3 JS 0-B 

INVE5CO European Growth 1237 1688 2B2fi 3036 3£ 

Friends Prov European Gth 1146 1649 2386 - 2.7 

INVESCO Europe^ Small Cos 1192 1649 2681 2896 3 JS 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1103 1347 2044 2643 3JJ Q.B 


■ Money Mlct 

M&G Treasury 
Mkfland Money Market 
Newton Cash Acc 
Lincoln Cash 
CU Deposit 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


rear (0 3 5 

1047 1140 
1044 1139 1250 
1044 1138 1257 
1038 1135 1246 
1043 1134 1256 
1038 1125 1237 


International Equity income ■ Japan 

nremalionaJ Income 1059 1251 1964 2633 2J> 2.6 GT Japan Growth 

tin Currie Inti Income 1101 1234 2013 - Z6 2.9 Martin Cume Japan 

thin Inti Gth & Income 1066 1194 1839 1762 2JJ 22 Murray Japan Growth 


859 857 1297 1456 32 
824 810 1514 - 4.7 


■ Investment Trust Units 

Quitter Investment Trusts Inc 1169 1313 24SS 
Quitter High Inc Inv Tst Acc ' 1183 1253 


43 0.2 M&G Fund of Investment Trusts 1099 1200 2060 2878 34 1.7 


1044 1190 1887 2576 24 4.3 Hlfl Samuel Japan Technology 757 788 1481 1907 54 0.5 Equitable Trust of Invest Tats 1076 1191 2168 3009 23 1.2 


1053 1185 1812 2056 2-8 4.1 Schroder Tokyo Inc 

1057 1163 1846 2158 2.7 3.3 SECTOR AVERAGE 


800 776 1466 2082 4j6 


718 647 1111 1157 4.7 0.1 SECTOR AVERAGE 


Singer & Frtediander Inv Ta Pf 1094 1188 


1075 1162 1980 2448 30 2-1 



34 02 
■ 38 0£ 

- os 02 

- &9 4.0 

• 'as is 

SL9 2JB 
Vbtabfiyntffi 

0.1 5.9 
0.1 5.2 
02 5.3 
0 JO 4.6 
OO 52 
02 5.3 


34 0.6 
2-9 3.4 


■ International Fixed Interest 

Baring Global Bond 1036 1165 1648 

Mercury Global Bond Acc 996 1130 1484 


■ Far East inc Japan 

1.6 6-2 Govett Greater China 1135 1151 2277 3270 43 

1.7 4.9 Ab trust Pacific 898 1064 2043 3414 42 

12 5.9 Thornton Oriental Income Inc 982 1007 1602 2338 38 

2-0 5.0 Martin Currie Far East 965 997 1826 2351 44 

1.7 4.6 Sun Alliance Far East 891 981 1745 1550 42 


n ■ Fund of Funds 

135 1151 2277 3270 42 - Schroder Managed Bal Acc Inst 1064 1277 1929 -.24 38 

898 1064 2043 3414 42 0.3 ■ Morgan Grenfell Managed Inc 1043 1264 1998 • 24 1.9 

982 1007 1602 2338 38 3.6 Sun Alfance Portfolio 1082 1261 1939 - 28 12 

965 997 1826 2351 44 02 INVESCO Managed Acc 1096 1252 - - 2JB 1.1 

891 981 1745 1550 48 0.3 Royal Life Managed 1038 1231 1875 - 28 08 


953 1026 1356 1627 18 58 SECTOR AVERAGE 


887 903 1719 2258 4-2 O.S SECTOR AVERAGE 


1038 1231 1875 - 2JB 03 

1032 11 21 1727 2060 23 2.0 


■ international Equity & Bond 

Bank oflreland Ex Mgd Growth 1097 1343 1988 - 24 2.9 

Cazenove Portfolio 1063 1303 1957 - 31 2.1 

Gartmore PS Long Term Balance 1097 1254 1942 - 2-5 2.6 

NPI Worldwide Income Inc 1038 1240 1797 - 2-6 1.5 

Fleming General Opportunities 1154 1238 - 2J3 3-2 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1045 116 4 1677 2145 2-3 2.5 

■ International Growth 

Framlington Health 940 1741 2224 - 7.0 

Prolific Technology 886 1719 3119 4577 64 

Save & Prosper Growth 1152 1571 2784 3543 3.1 1.7 

Guinness Right Global Privit 1159 1402 - - - 1.1 

Scot Equitable Technology 980 1389 2137 3883 4.5 0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1025 1137 1785 2195 3-3 1.0 


■ Far East exc Japan 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 1292 

GT Orient Acc 1212 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 1218 

Credit Suisse Orient Acc 1018 

HSBC Singapore & Malaysian Gth 970 
SECTOR AVERAGE 931 

■ Commodity & Energy 

M&G Australasian & General Acc 1155 
M&G Commodity & General 1030 


Financial & Property 


Save & Prosper Commodity 
Mercury Gold & General 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1292 

1573 

3548 

5922 

6-6 

0.9 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 

1279 

1732 

3026 

3607 

3-3 

1.1 

1212 

1414 

3295 

- 

6.0 

0.1 

Framlington Financial 

1179 

1519 

2796 

3670 

2.7 

0.5 

1218 

1288 

2690 

3819 

64 

OS 

Hill Samuel Financial 

1219 

1412 

2601 

3369 

32 

14 

1018 

1269 


- 

6-2 

. 

Edinburgh Financial 

1168 

1256 

2286 

2353 

3£ 

1J3 

h 970 

1261 

2517 

- 

6.6 

- 

Barclays Uni Property 

1049 

1112 

1278 

- 

03 

4.9 

931 

1037 

2167 

3820 

5L5 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1156 

1315 

2227 

3250 

2-6 

2.8 

ergy 






■ Global Emerging Mkts 





1155 

1298 

2130 

1808 

53 

1.7 

Mercury Emerging Markets 

1129 

1080 

- 


5-8 

0.1 

1030 

1258 

2282 

2555 

4-5 

0.3 

Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 

1162 

1055 

- 

- 

5-3 

0£ 

871 

1127 

2618 

1311 

84 

- 

City of London Emerging Mkts 

980 

1022 

2813 

- 

4-6 

- 

946 

1088 

1909 

2227 

5J5 

- 

Schrader Global Emerging Mkts 

992 

964 

- 

- 

5.7 

- 

780 

1033 

3588 

- 

7.1 

04 

Save & Prosper Emerging Mkts 

1043 

B9Q 

- 

- 

53 

04 


910 1044 2232 1754 5JB D-5 SECTOR AVERAGE 


1038 901 1807 2703 6-5 04 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 

TR Technology 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

English National 3,786 

Scottish National Capital 2,119 

First Russian Frontier 1,917 

TR Technology 1,833 

Primado 1,700 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

Korea Liberalisation Fund 486 

Fideflty Japanese Values 536 

Perpetual Japanese 548 

Schroder Korea Fund 553 

East German 596 



TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 

TR Technology 

Candover 

TR European Growth 
Foreign & Col Enterprise 
Dunedin Enterprise 


2,560 
2J2D1 

2,166 t.OOO 


Perpetual Japanese 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Korea Uberafisation Fund 364 

Perpetual Japanese 395 

East German 425 

Bailfle Gifford Shin Nippon 429 

Schroder Korea Fund 444 


BOO 

400 1 

300 1 1 L 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
TR Technology 1 : 

Invesco English & Inti 
M CTT Capital 
Foreign & Cal Enterprise 
TR European Growth 


13,382 
8,186 

5;301 6.000 

4,620 

■ 5.000 

4,229 


MCIT Capital 


TOP RVEOVHT 10'YEARS 
Candover 10380* 

Rights & Issues Inc . :B^13; .. 

• Torelgn & Cal Enterprise ' • ~ 5,7307 %ooo 
Rights & Issues Capita 5.057. -. 

Kkanvort Development Fmd 4,700 -^9°°- 


Kleinv/ort Develop Fund 


A. . BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 1 

Y . East German 327, M 

Exmoor Dual Capital 540 2 JJOO 

Contra-Cyclical Capital 656 i ^ 

90 9 7 Korea Liberalisation Fund 743 ^ 

Bafllie Gifford Shin Wppon 760 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 10 YEARS Q 00 

vJ&A&ffckWfc Framllngtan lhcpnie& Capital • .767 : 

97 ' Jove Capital 14)06 • • • 

Baiffie Qfford Japan ‘ ■ " 1.206 : s -V; ", 


pm 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods- Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see main paper. 


■ UK General iy»<q 3 

Mercury Keystone 1130 1545 

Fmsbury Trust 1283 1530 

Fleming Ctavertiouse 1255 1524 

Malvern UK Index 1235 1473 

Finsbury Growth 1188 1429 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1371 1325 

■ UK Capital Growth 

Kleinwort 2nd Endowment Poficy 1235 1490 

Ivory & Seme ISIS 1376 1327 

Nelnwort Endowment Pottcy 1115 1292 

Welsh Industrial 971 1214 

Fleming Enterprise 1018 1137 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1160 1265 

■ Smaller Companies 

INVESCO Engfish & frrtf 1296 1973 

Henderson Strata 1223 1781 

Gartmore Smaller Companies 1423 1682 

Ivory & Sime UK Smaller Cos 1305 1590 

NatWest Smaller Companies 1296 1531 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1170 1234 

■ UK Income Growth 

Value and Income 1231 142 2 

TR City of London 1221 1402 

Morgan Grenfell Equity Income 1106 1317 

Investors Capital Units 1288 13J4 

Fleming Inc & Cap {Unitsl 1236 1311 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1145 1263 

■ Venture and Devt Cap 

Candover 1399 2201 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 1554 2091 

Dunedin Enterprise 1463 2037 

KJeinwcrt Development Fund 1115 2024 

Thompson Clive 1150 1909 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1166 1491 


S Dh/PrnH UotaOty M | lift Cap Gth 


5 Ds/Prrf-J VotaWy YUK 


2590 

2 

4J> 

2.6 

Primadona 

1700 

1865 

3646 

1 

4-4 

1.5 

297B 

8 

2-3 

2.1 

TR Technology (Units) 

1338 

1575 

- 

1 

33 

0.9 

2303 

0 

4.4 

2.6 

RIT Capital Partners 

1141 

1423 

2921 

19 

33 

0.8 

2137 

1 

3-9 

3.5 

Electric and General 

1178 

1394 

2450 

8 

3 A 

1.8 

2463 

8 

23 

2.6 

Updown 

1189 

1372 

1971 

15 

2 2 

2.5 

2285 

- 

3.4 

3.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1135 

1260 

2200 

- 

3.7 

1.6 





■ International General 






- 

■6 

5.0 

- 

Personal Assets 

1181 

1588 

2S6S 

- 

23 

2.1 

- 

22 

4.7 

- 

Law Debenture Corporation 

973 

1366 

2322 

-7 

3.7 

3.0 

- 

0 

33 

- 

Scottish Mortgage 

1146 

1366 

2277 

14 

3.6 

2.0 

2583 

28 

4-2 

5.0 

Scottish Investment 

1135 

1362 

1994 

15 

3.4 

2.5 

2004 

15 

4.7 

2.7 

Second Alliance 

1102 

1345 

2013 

14 

3J> 

2.9 

2294 

- 

43 

2.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1119 

1304 

2099 

- 

3-4 

2.6 





■ North America 







6186 

1 

53 

0.7 

North Atlantic Smafler Cos 

1105 

1523 

3764 

9 

43 

- 

3135 

-3 

43 

03 

American Opportunity 

989 

1376 

2011 

16 

43 

- 

2254 

4 

42 

2.0 

Fleming American 

1421 

1373 

2248 

13 

4-3 

0.8 

2345 

14 

53 

2.1 

American 

1194 

1368 

2163 

13 

4.7 

2.0 

2218 

S 

52 

23 

US Smaller Companies 

1055 

1310 

1786 

14 

5.8 

- 

2246 

- 

4-3 

2.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1091 

1306 

2394 

- 

4.9 

1.4 





■ Continental Europe 






2820 

-4 

34 

3.8 

TR European Growth 

1563 

2166 

4229 

-2 

4-3 

2.6 

2212 

1 

4.1 

4.0 

Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 

1300 

1573 

- 

6 

4-5 

1.3 

2382 

1 

3.7 

43 

Gartmore European 

1194 

1500 

2840 

2 

33 

0.9 

1985 

11 

4.0 

42 

Fidelity European Values 

1208 

1486 

2803 

1 

4-4 

- 

- 

6 

3.7 

4.7 

Abtrust European Index 

1150 

1392 

1906 

13 

23 

1.3 

2074 

- 

3JB 

4.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1226 

1427 

2370 

- 

4.4 

1.3 





■ Pan Europe 







3534 

-2 

43 

2.7 

Kleinwort Charter 

1304 

1650 

2680 

14 

43 

22 

4620 

8 

4-1 

1.1 

European Smaller Companies 

1101 

1027 

- 

15 

4.0 

0.7 

3898 

5 

3-5 

3.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1217 

1339 

2680 

- 

42 

1.6 


1115 2024 2813 14 3-6 3.1 

1150 1909 4114 20 5J) 1.4 

1166 1491 2743 - 4.5 2.4 


■ Int Income Growth 

Murray International 1134 1372 2213 2 35 3.7 

Securities Trust of Scotland 1248 1281 1851 7 4J0 4.3 

British Assets Ordinary 1176 1185 1744 15 3-8 5.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1182 1279 1969 - 3-9 4.8 


■ FE inc Japan 

TR Far East Income 
Martin Currie Pacific 
Foreign & Col Pacific 
Govett Oriental 
Fleming Far Eastern 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


998 1229 2382 -2 5.7 4.7 

1057 1114 1663 7 52 0.7 

823 966 1783 13 4J8 1.5 

817 946 2114 15 43 0.5 

759 786 1421 15 6.0 0.8 

892 1008 1873 - 5-4 1.6 


Japan 


BaiBe Gifford Japan 


Pacific Horizon 


lyrarfi 

3 

5 DbfPmH VoUfflhy YW% 

■ High Income 

•.i ywffl- 

' . ••.3. ; ;;■ 5 DWRoH Watty YWfr 

713 

695 

1291 

5 

5-5 

- 

Dartmoor 

1251 

1425 1848 

-11 

5.7 

13.1 

782 

661 

1146 

6 

5.7 

1.1 

City Merchants High Yield - 

1298- 

1345 2510 

0 

23 

7.8 

713 

654 

- 

11 

6J 

- 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 

1207 

1323 1656 

- 

2.7 

22 

701 

630 

980 

10 

53 

- 

TR High Income 

1110 

1207 .1620 

6 

4-4 

6.1 

615 

562 

- 

12 

6 3 

- 

Glasgow Income 

1282 

1195 1817 

10 

4-0 

6.9 

671 

575 

1044 

- 

03 

0.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1218 

1147 1819 

- 

43 

7.8 

tan, General 




■ Split * Capital 



- 



908 

1213 

1992 

9 

5A 

0.7 

MOT Cap 

1411* 

1854 5001’ 

-1' 

43 

- 

948 

1213 

2875 

4 

73 

0.3 

Rights & Issues Cap 

- 1273 

1738 2888 

13 

5JI 

2.0 

1125 

1098 

- 

17 

63 

03 

Derby Cap 

- • 1314 

1509 2769 

.32 

6-4 

* - 

924 

1071 

2880 

4 

7A 

- 

Jos Holdings Cap 

1250 

1500 . - 

55 

4-4 

- 

932 

987 

2180 

15 

53 

0.6 

Henderson American C&l Cap 

1272 • 

1478 2185 

18- 

43 


916 

1035 

2267 

- 

03 

0.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1298 

1202 : 2323 


S3 

4.4 


■ Far East exc Japan, Single Country 

First Philippine 1071 1160 3503 14 6- 

New Zealand 991 1147 3139 0 5. 

Ablrust New Thai 665 949 1858 12 5J 

Edinburgh Java 893 641 1163 23 8- 

Siam Selective Growth 606 631 1565 16 &. 

SECTOR AVERAGE 718 712 1741 - 6J 


■ Emerging Markets 

Banng Emerging Europe 
Templeton Emerging Markets 
Ablrust Emerging Economies 
Bela Global Emerging Martels 
Govett Emerging Markets 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Closed End Funds 

Capital Gearing 
London & St Lawrence 
Exeter Preferred Capital 
Scottish Value 
New City & Commercial 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Property 

TR Property 
French Property 
Trust of Property Shares 
Wigmore Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Split - Inc & Residual Cap Shares 


1071 

1160 

3503 

14 

6-5 

- 

991 

1147 

3139 

0 

5.1 

1.7 

665 

949 

1858 

12 

53 

1.5 

893 

641 

1163 

23 

62 

- 

606 

631 

1565 

16 

62 

0.5 

718 

712 

1741 

■ 

63 

02 

1594 

1351 


16 

11.7 


1061 

1117 

2285 

3 

63 

0.8 

973 

989 

- 

19 

73 

0.6 

1268 

982 

1692 

11 

73 

- 

945 

949 

- 

17 

73 

0-3 

1116 

968 

1684 

- 

73 

0.7 

1255 

1484 

2247 

3 

23 

0.1 

1017 

1226 

1747 

20 

02 

4.7 

1240 

1065 

1532 

27 

42 

0-4 

1120 

1054 

2411 

7 

3J3 

2.0 

1067 

999 

- 

23 

43 

4.9 

1126 

1166 

1984 

- 

3.7 

2.4 

1380 

1039 

1918 

15 

5-4 

3.3 

1144 

921 

1778 

18 

33 

32 

1372 

896 

1700 

18 

73 

3.1 

1412 

840 

- 

20 

6.1 

1J3 

1327 

924 

1799 

- 

53 

2.9 


TR Technology 
Henderson EUraTmst 
SR Pan-European 
f&S Optimum Income ' 
Finsbury Smafler Companies. 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Split - Income 

Rights & issues Inc 
Derby Inc 
MCIT Inc 
Jove Inc 
Archimedes Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Henderson Euro Zero Dtv Prf 
Fleming Inc & Cap Zero Prof 
Jupiter lrrt*l Green Zero Prsf 
Jupiter Etaopean Zero Div Pf 
Edinburgh Income Zero Prof - 
SECTOR AVERAGE 
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1114 1337 . - - 8 3 JB 2.0 

1357 1188 291S - 6-2 10.6 


1350 1916 3178 r 3-4 4.7 
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2207 
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23 
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2246 
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1141 

1214 

1396 
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1243 

1560 
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15.1 
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23 
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1341 
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1727 
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Glossary 


Performance: Tables like these are fan 
of traps for the unwary. Trap I; don’t 
expect them to tell yon which trusts 
will do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don’t 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - the unit trust 
figures take account of the spread 
between buying and selling prices; the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases. So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


Volatility: Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust's performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
fund's progress, the higher the return 
investors demand from it to 
compensate for the additional risk. 
Unusually volatile funds should be 
avoided by anyone investing over the 
short or medium term or those who 
cannot afford big losses. But investors 
who can afford to take a long-term 
view may want to have some high risk/ 
high reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice it up. 


Yield: Even this has traps for the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield is net of expenses. But a 
recent rule change means that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or all of 
their management expenses to capital, 
thus inflating the yield. Our managed 
funds pages identifies those trusts 
which charge to capital. Investment 
trusts used all to charge expenses 
against income, but some now charge 
some against capital. 


Peps: Some, but not all. unit and 
Investment trusts can be put into a 
genera] personal equity plan which 
shields investors against bath income 
and capital gains tax. The Pep rules are 
that you can put £6.000 into a general 
Pep (and a further £3,000 into a single 
company Pep#. To qualify for the full 
£6.000 general Pep allowance, a 
minimum of 50 per cent of a plan's 
assets must be held In European Union 
shares or qualifying corporate bonds. A 
trust which has more overseas 
investment, but Is still 50 per cent 
invested in shares, is non-qualifying 
and limited to a Pep content of £1.500. 


Discount: Investment trust shares 
traditionally sell for less thaw their ' 
underlying asset value. The gap 
between the two is known as the 
discount. In the 1974 bear market, 
discounts were as wide as 45 per cent 
and although they have mainly . 
□arrowed to well under 10 per cent in 
recent years, they add an additional 
uncertainty to investment trust share 
price prospects. The sharp narrowing 
of the discount is another reason why 
Investment trusts look better than 
unit trusts on longer-term 
comparisons. 


Split capital trusts: Caveat exnptor. If 
you do not already know what they * 
are. you would probably be wiser to 
avoid, them. Ttidy are companies with 
mare than one class of share capital. 
The traditional variety is relatively u’ ' 

. simple. income shares get all the.’. 
Income: capital shares- get any - 

growth over the Hfe of the. trust. But 
nowadays splits- are highly .complex 
with several different types of security 
with differing’ rtghts.’and ahned to. . 

' satisfy different investment heeds. \ . 
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Authorised Unit Trusts 


FT MANAGED FUNDS SERVICE 


FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND MARCH 22/MARCH 231997 
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The Financial Times plansto publish a Survey on 

Hong Kong 
& China 


on Monday, June 2 


The handover of Hong Kong to China will be one of the most 
closely watched work) events of 1997. This survey will examine 
how Hong Kong will embark upon its new future, how China will 
handle the challenge of taking responsibility for 6 million 
capitalist citizens, and how It marks the end of an empire for 
Britain. 

For further information, please contact; 

Jenny Middleton or H^j Haffejee on 
Tel: +44 171 873 3794/4784 
Fax: +44 171 873 3204 
Brigitte McAlinden or Liz Vaughan on 
Tel: +852 2905 5554/5555 
Fax: +852 2537 1211 
or your usual Financial Times 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


US shares Bourses off the top after strong recovery 
dip in mixed 

expiry trade 


EUROPE 


OS shares were mixed at 
midsessfon as sharp declines 
In Philip, Morris and East- 
man Kodak weighed on the 
Dow- Jones Industrial Aver- 
age “while other indices 
staged modest recoveries 
from recent weakness, writes 
Usd Btansten in New York. 

At jpmr the Dow was 16.62 
weaker at 6,803.66, while the 
gmnfla pi. & P oor’s 500 added 
3.!6 *t .78531 and the tech- 
nol^y-ridj Nasdaq Compos- 
ite addedl^O at 1.260.76. 

Volume, on the NYSE was 
vtfyiBsawy because of the 
expiry a f share options and 
futures known as ''triple 
witcbtog”- By early after- 
noon -340m shares had 


Tbere was, little new eco- 
nomic data although con- 
cerns. that the Federal 
Reserve wonld raise interest 
rate ' at Tuesday’s meeting 
of its Open Market Commit- 
tee hung “Over the market. 

~ Tiat led to a strong perfor- 
mance by. shares of compa- 
nies that make consumer 
good^ whkh tend to be less 
sensitiVe to economic slow- 
down^ The Morgan Stanley 
index ed consumer compa- 
niei>added 0.6 per cent, 
wan* foe counterpart index 
of Cyclical companies was 
flat .' 7 \ 

Same of the weakness in 
the Dow -came from Philip 
Morris, thi largest tobacco 
company in the US, which 
added a drop of $3% or 3 per 


cent to Thursday’s loss of 
WVi on continued worries 
about future litigation 
against the company. That 
brought the shares to $ 112 . 

On Thursday Liggett, a 
rival tobacco company, won 
immunity from anti-tobacco 
litigation by agreeing, 
among other things, to car- 
rying a warning on its packs 
that smoking was addictive. 
Shares in RJR Nabisco, the 
second largest tobacco com- 
pany in the US, lost $% or 2 
per cent at $31. 

Brooke Group which owns 
Liggett added $V» or S per 
cent to $5. 

A decline in Eastman 
Kodak also weighed on the 
Dow. The photographic prod- 
ucts company shed $9% or 11 
per cent to $78% after it 
warned that revenue growth 
had stalled. 

A profits warning also 
upset shares of Ben & Jerry’s 
Homemade. Shares in the 
premium ice cream maker 
slumped $ 1 % or 12 per cent 
to $ 11 % after it warned that 
it would lose 12 to 15 cents 
in the first quarter, in part 
because of weak sales. 

TORONTO moved mod- 
estly higher and showed 
signs of wanting to bring the 
recent downturn to an end. 
At noon, the 900 composite 
index was up 6.42 at 6.06L.70. 

Royal Bank of Canada 
gained 25 cents to C$56. 15 
and Canadian Pacific pot on 
20 cents to C$33.80. Golds 
were mixed with Barrick 
gaining 15 cents to C$35.80. 


Santiago rebounds 1 .1 % 


SMTOttGO rebounded in a 
teehjdd&Vrally after losing 
groubd'hr each of the the 
previous . four sessions. The 
IFSA-buiBX was 126 or 1.1 
poi pent: higher by midses- 
skmatll2.79. 

CARACAS edged higher 
bnUnquiet trade with many 
investors- already preparing 
fin: their. Easter holidays. By 
midsesskm, the IBC index 

was 1322 higher at 6244.57. 

Electritidad de Caracas 
picked up 1.75 bolivars at 
51&:do: -bolivars, while D 


shares in CANTV. the tele- 
communications monopoly, 
gave up 9 bolivars at 2,041.00 
bolivars. 

BUENOS AIRES saw a 
continuation of the rally 
that took the market 2.1 per 
cent higher on Thursday, 
and by midsession, the 
Merval index was 3.19 higher 
at 726.72. 

SAO PAULO edged ahead 
on bargain hunting after 
recent losses. By midsession, 
the Bovespa index was 34 
higher at 9,336. 


Leading bourses recovered 
strongly from Thursday’s 
Greenspan-driven shakeout, 
but closed off the top. 

PARIS was a clear exam- 
ple of the broad trend, end- 
ing 22 points short of Us best 
of the day with the CAC 40 
index 33.41 higher at 2,587.13. 
Trading volume stayed low 
at 8.7m shares. 

Suez was the hot stock, 
advancing FFrl3JL0 or 4.9 per 
cent to FFr280.40 on renewed 
talk of an imminent merger 
with Lyonnaise des Eaux. 
According to the rumours, 
which stemmed initially 
from a UK press report, the 
two companies were prepar- 
ing to announce a deal over 
the weekend. 

Neither company was will- 
ing to comment yesterday. 
Lyonnaise des Eaux, up 
FFr15 at one stage, ended 
FFn easier at FFr561. 

Renaalt responded to 
Thursday's post-bourse 
results with a gain of 
FFr3.70 or 2.7 per cent to 
FFr141. 70. Two leading 
French brokers were said to 
have upgraded their recom- 
mendation on ti re shares. 

Pinault-Printemps and 
Schneider were in demand 
ahead of next week’s earn- 
ings statements. The former 
added FFr54 to FFr2,175 and 


Sobering 

Share price & index (retesed) . 



Schneider gained FFr7.60 to 
FFr29420. 

The day’s laggard was 
Pemod-Rlcard which contin- 
ued to suffer from recent dis- 
appointing results. The stock 
came off FFr650 to FFr306.40 
for a two-day decline of 
almost 7 per cent. 

FRANKFURT saw the dol- 
lar well below its best at the 
close of equity trading, but 
the Dax index still managed 
to finish 41.49 or L3 per cent 
higher at an Ibis-indicated 
328852. 

The expiry of monthly and 
quarterly contracts on the 
German futures and options 
exchange inflated turnover 
to DM81bn; but ‘'real” 
customer orders were 


scarce, said a broker. 

Thyssen and Krupp rose 
further on merger or steel 
restructuring possibilities, 
gaining DM16.40 or 4.4 per 
cent to DM390.50, and 
DM750 to DM31950 respec- 
tively. 

KJOckner-Werke, which 
ceased being a steel com- 
pany in 1993, outdid both of 
them with a rise of DM1850. 
or 16.7 per cent to DM12950, 
taking its gams to 358 per 
cent over the past five 
months; but analysts yester- 
day were able only to specu- 
late on K-Ws attractions as 
a recovery situation with tax 
losses as big as its equity 
capitalisation. 

In pharmaceuticals, Gold- 
man Sachs strongly reiter- 
ated its outperform er recom- 
mendation for Schering- The 
shares rose another DM5.95 
to DM167.45 for a three-day 
gain of 6.6 per cent, high- 
lighting a strong earnings 
outlook for 1997, the compa- 
ny’s shareholder-friendly 
approach and the value 
which should be released 
when the 40 per cent stake 
in Agrevo, the joint ven tur e 
agrichemical operating 
with Hoechst, is realised 
towards the end of the 
decade. 

AMSTERDAM recouped a 
full two-thirds of Thursday’s 
shake-out. At the close, the 


FTSE Actuaries Share indices 


Mar 21 

Houty Change s 
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AEX index was 1&99 or 2.4 
per cent higher at 727-30. 

. The best in show laurels 
went to the retail sector 
where Ahold jumped FI 750 
or 6.2 per cent to FI 13350 in 
2m shares traded. Making 

THE WEEK’S CHANGES 

% Change 

Amsterdam -5.1 

Frankfurt. -3.4 

Zurich -3.1 

Paris.- -25 

Milan ...... -1.7 


amends for same recent very 
slack performance, KLM 
rose FI 3.10 to FI 56.40. 

VNU improved FI 1.90 to 
FI 39.90 and there were solid 
gains among financials , too. 
Fortis Amev put on FI 2.10 to 
FI 71.60 ahead of next week's 
results. Aegon responded to 
top of the range results with 
a rise of FI 2.60 to FI 13150. 

Philips was the day’s most 
active stock and the stron- 


gest performer among the 
internationals after declar- 
ing its commitment to 
double-digit earnings growth 
over the “next few years". 
The shares gained FI 2 to 
FI S3 i n 45m shares. 

ZURICH regained its com- 
posure after Thursday's 
sharp fall, although some 
analysts questioned whether 
the market’s recent correc- 
tion bad yet run its course. 
The SMI index picked up 485 
to 4.491.1. 

Roche certificates jumped 
SFr435 to SFr 12,335 ahead of 
results due after hours on 
Monday, and as the market 
continued to digest a sugges- 
tion that a share buy-back 
was more likely than an 
often-rumoured acquisition. 
A study by CS First Boston 
expected that a buy-back, 
not factored in to current 
prices, would be popular 
with investors. 

Yesterday. however, 
another analyst suggested 


that a further option would 
be a change to Roche's capi- 
tal structure as a prelude to 
a merger or some other 
strategic alliance. 

Selective buying also 
drove some financial titles 
higher. Winterthur gained 
SFrl4 to SFr990, with a 
Swiss bank said to be a 
strong buyer. 

SMH called a halt to the 
slide which had taken it 
down by 115 per cent since 
March 10 in the aftermath of 
sharply lower than expected 
results. The shares rose 
SFrlO to SFr795. 

Nestle recovered from a 
bout of stop loss orders to 
close SFrlS higher at 
SFrl576. 

MILAN overcame early 
weakness to close higher on 
the view that preliminary 
data indicated that inflation 
continued to fall, and on 
news that the 1997 mini- 
budget would be unveiled 
□ext week. The Comit index 
registered a 2.96 fall to 729.35 
while the real time Mibtel 
index was 64 higher at 
11,795. 

Among the blue chips, Fiat 
picked up L21 to 15,206 and 
Pirelli was L86 higher at 
L3.656. 

Written and edited by Wiliam 
Cochrane, Michael Morgan and 
Jeffrey Brown 


Taipei drops 3.1% as Nikkei resumes advance 


ASIA PACIFIC 


An export ban on fresh and 
frozen pork, and the govern- 
ment’s latest attempt to cool 
the overheated market, trig- 
gered heavy selling which 
left TAIPEI 3.1 per cent 
lower. Food shares tumbled 
5.9 per cent after the govern- 
ment announced an export 
ban on fresh and frozen 
pork, due to an outbreak of 
foot and mouth disease. 

A letter from the head of 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Lu Tung-ying, 
urging brokers to protect 
investors’ rights after recent 
market rallies, put a further 
dampener on confidence. 

The weighted index 
dropped 262.60 to 8^30.07 in 
heavy turnover of T$189.7bn. 

TOKYO came back from 
Thursday’s holiday and rose 
for the fifth consecutive ses- 
sion, with buyers for banks 
and domestic-demand ori- 


ented stocks which had suf- 
fered heavy selling since the 
be ginning of the year, writes 
Gwen Robinson. 

The Nikkei 225 average 
recaptured the 18500 -line for 
the first time since March 4, 
adding 139.45 at 18,633.16 
after moving between 
18,432.14 and 18,663.66. 

Volume thinned from 
428m shares to an estimated 
377m. With just one trading 
day between a holiday and 
the weekend, many inves- 
tors stayed sidelined ahead 
of next week’s lead-up to the 
March 31 business year-end. 

Traders said that many 
were waiting to see on Mon- 
day whether pension and 
other funds would flow into 
the market to support stock 
prices ahead of the annual 
corporate closing of books. 

The Topix index of all 
first-section stocks added 
13.09 to 1.394.48 and 
the capital-weighted Nikkei 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
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300 was up 2.76 at 267.73. 

Advances led declines 675 
to 411. with 174 unchanged 
and, in London, the ISE/Nik- 
kei 50 index gained 3.78 to 
1,44455. 

Analysts said the revival 
of interest in domestic- 
oriented stocks, including 
banks, non-life insurers and 
construction companies, sig- 
nified new confidence in eco- 
nomic recovery. 

The government’s 
announcement earlier in the 
week of measures to help the 
moribund property market 
contributed to the bullish 
sentiment, they said. 


Real estate-related stocks 
rose nearly 3 per cent as a 
sector, on hopes that the 
government measures would 
increase the liquidity of 
property held as collateral 
for fht» banks' massive non- 
performing loans. Mitsui 
Fudosan added Y60 to Y1570 
and Mitsubishi Estate Y30 to 
Y1.440. Large-capital steels 
advanced, Kawasaki Steel, 
the day’s most active issue, 
adding Y5 to Y348 in 135m 
shares. 

- Financial issues also 
gained ground. Nippon 
Credit Bank, which suffered 
a downgrade of its senior 
debt rating by Moody’s 
Investors Service to Bal 
from Baa3, rose Yll to Y291 
on short-covering by inves- 
tors. Nomura Securities, 
which had been wracked by 
recent admissions of 
improper dealings, contin- 
ued to recover, adding Y60 to 
Y1.470. 


In Osaka, the OSE average 
added 74.14 to 19500.08 and 
volume eased to 163m 
shares. 

SINGAPORE fell 1.3 per 
cent in further response to 
Thursday’s news of an unex- 

Johannesborg's markets 
were closed for the 
Independence Day holiday. 

pected dip in February's 
non-oil domestic exports, dis- 
appointing corporate results 
and concerns over possible 
US interest rate rises. 

The Straits Times Industri- 
als index closed down 2655 
at 2,068.48. 

Keppei, regarded as a 
barometer for the economy, 
sank to a three-year low of 
S$9.05 before perking to 
S$950. still down 25 cents on 
the day. 

SEOUL posted a third 
straight day of losses, still 
concerned that the Sammi 


Group's failure could herald 
more defaults. Analysts said 
that the market was dented 
further by comments by the 
finance minister. Kang 
Kyong-shlk, that companies 
that could not stand by 
themselves should be liqui- 
dated. The composite index 
lost 15.23 or 2.4 per cent to 
627.63. 

HONG KONG shrugged off 
early losses to end higher, 
lifted by bargain-hunting in 
the property sector which 
had seen selling pressure for 
most of the week. 

The Hang Seng index, 
lower on each of the previ- 
ous three sessions, finished 
16.97 higher at 12,489.30. 
after an early 12.331.63. 
Turnover picked up to 
HK$10.6bn. 

In the property sector. 
Cheung Kong rose HK$155 
to HKS6850 and Henderson 
Land advanced 50 cents to 
HKS64. 
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Share prices stabilise after turbulent week 
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MARKET REPORT 


By Steve Thompson, 

UK Slock Market Editor 

The latest Alan 
Greenspan-inspired storm in 
global markets looked to have 
blown itself out yesterday, but 
not without leaving investors 
badly bruised by the experience. 

London blew hot and cold, in 
that order, prior to ending an 
extremely nervous session only 
marginally easier on the day. 

Although the market is still 
expecting the U5 Federal Reserve 
to nudge Interest rates higher 
after Tuesday’s meeting, espe- 
cially in the wake of the Fed 


chairman's comments on pre- 
emptive rate rises, many observ- 
ers feel a 25 basis points rise has 
already been factored into prices. 

After safely negotiating the 
expiry of the FTSE 100 and 250 
futures, plus the expiry of FTSE 
100 options, London still kept a 
weather eye on Wall Street ahead 
of “triple- witching", the expiry of 
inde* futures and options, along 
with stock options. 

The FTSE 100, which has had 
to endure a series of dismal per- 
formances. finish pH 3J3 lower at 
4.254.6, while the FTSE 250 closed 
0.2 off at 4565.0 and the Small Cap 
index 0.S easier at 2JS20.7. 

Over the week, however, the 
FTSE 100 index has fallen almost 


170 points, or 3JJ per cent, losing 
the 4.400 and 4^0 0 level s in the 
process, while the FTSE 250 has 
lost 1425 points, or 3 per cent. 

Smaller capitalised stocks, 
which are insulated somewhat 
from Wail Street influences, have 
held up better than the leaders 
and second liners, with the 
Small Cap index down 44 J5, or U) 
per cent, over the same period. 

Predictions of more extreme 
turbulence in London yesterday 
were confounded by the rally in 
US Treasury bonds overnight 
which helped US stocks to close 
well above session lows. 

The yield on the 30-year US 
long bond, which had crept over 
the 7 per cent mark cm Thursday, 


dipped back below that level 
while the Dow Jones industrial 
Average, down 80 points at its 
worst overnight, finished 57 
points off. 

At the outset yesterday the 
Dow was up around 25 point 
shortly after the opening, but 
then came under renewed pres- 
sure. Bonds made modest prog- 
ress. 

Volume in London remained 
relatively high, reaching LOOta 
shares by the 6pm cut-off point, 
although well below Thursday's 
U7bn shares. The value of cus- 
tomer business was just over the 
£25bu level on the first two days 
of the week. 

Sentiment in London was given 


a much-needed lift by news of 
store corporate activity; Char- 
ter's agreed £378m bid for engi- 
neering group Hroden. Further 
bid rumours circulated, espe- 
cially in food manufacturing, 
where Tesco's acquisition of AB 
Foods’ Irish retailing businesses 
was said to have increased the 
chances of AB looking for tar- 
gets. There were also strong 
rumours that a predator was lin- 
ing up a bid for Pizza Express. 

Dealers glossed over the latest 
political news, of which the 
“cash-for-questions" row was a 
big talking point, arguing that 
the market’s short term health 
depended on events across the 
Atlantic next week. 
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TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS ■ EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 
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A flurry of activity sent the 
underlying market lower in 
the morning as Footsie 
futures and options expired 
yesterday. 

The so called 

“double-witching" between 
10.10am and 10.30am had 
prompted a certain amount 
of unease following as It did 
a period of intense market 
volatility. 

However, most of the 
rolling over into the June 
series had already been 
completed by the end of the 


automated session on 
Thursday and, apart from a 
certain amount of 
posWon-taking, the market 
took it in Hs stride. 

Fair value on the June 
future was 23 points and it 
ended the automated 
session at 4,266, 14 above 
cash. In options, trade was 
enlivened by a late and large 
order tor BP options by one 
of the bigger brokers, which 
bought 4,500 April 700p 
calls and sold the same 
number of July calls. 
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BAT 

holds up 
well 

BAT, the hard-hit tobacco 
and insurance group, proved 
strikingly resUent to the 
latest piece of anti-smoking 
news to come out of the US. 

Liggett, the maker of Ches- 
terfield cigarettes, agreed to 
settle all claims against it 
and acknowledge that smok- 
ing is addictive. 

The news hit US tobacco 

stocks hard in the US late on. 
Thursday - the slide in 
Philip Morris was said to 
have accounted tor 18 points 
of the fall in the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average. 

BAT, which has the Brown 
& Williamson tobacco sub- 
sidiary in the US, was called 
down 22 p before the start of 
London dealing. 

But the shares have fallen 
by more than 12 per in 
the past 10 days and brokers 
were happy to repeat their 
positive stance an the stock. 
Merrill Lynch was one cited 
as reiterating its “accumu- 
late" recommendation. 

The shares closed a net 5 
higher at 48<tp. 

Tesco move 

Tesco fell on news that it 
was to acquire the food 
retailing businesses in 
Ireland of Associated British 
Food but closed a net half a 
penny firmer at 339VL A B 
Food hardened 14V* to 526p. 

The acquisition, which 
gives Tesco market leader- 
ship in both Northern 
Ireland and the Republic of 
Ireland, was received quite 
well by the market One ana- 
lyst said the £640m deal was 
"not a steal but neither was 
it expensive", with the 
acquisition immediately 
earnings enhancing. 

Analysts said Tesco bad 
leapfrogged J. Sainsbury, its 
main rival, severely limiting 
its ability to expand in the 
Irish market. Sainsbury, 


which fell 2 to 32714 said 
however that the move 
would not affect its expan- 
sion plans in Northern 
Ireland. 

Mr Carl Short, fbod manu- 
facturing analyst at SGST, 
said the sale was a sensible 
move by A B Food. He said it 
could prompt speculation 
about what A B Food aught 
do with its textile business, 
which might appear to be 
non-care. 

After the disposal, A B 
Food will have net cash of 
£L.4bn and there were .a 
number of names in the 
frame for possible acquisi- 
tions. including some of the 
speciality chemicals busi- 
nesses being sold by Uni- 
lever, such as Quest and 
National Starch. 

Spicy pizza 

PizzaExpress was up more 
than lQOp at one stage, 
prompting a revival of old 
takeover talk. It later tran- 
spired later that one institu- 
tion was frying to pick up 
stock and word of the order 
got round the market. Once 
the order had been com- 
pleted the price settled down 
but still finished 57 higher at 
767%p. 

Flextech, the media group, 
slid 44 to 635p as Goldman 
Sachs placed more than 9m 
shares at 624V>p. There were 
unconfirmed suggestions 
that a director might have 
been selling. 

Great Universal Stores 
hardened 13 to 654p. Ana- 
lysts said reports that Lord 
Wolfson of Sunningdale was 
in the US fuelled speculation 
that he might be maMng . 
some sort of tie-up on mail 
order. 

Guinness, which reported 
better than expected results 
earlier this week, : baniened 6 
to GOTKp on trade of 19m. 
Lehman Brothers moved its 
recommendation to "buy" 
from “outperform". 

Charlton Athletic, the 
south London football club 
currently playing in the first 
division, made a disappoint- 
ing debut on AIM, opening 
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at Tip, compared with Its 80p 
placing price, and eventually 
subsiding to dose at 63p, a 
21 per cent discount 

The poor showing 
reflected the rather weary 
performance of football dub 
shares over the - past few 
weeks, compared with the 
clamour to buy the sector far 
much of last year. 

Food producer CPL Aro- 
mas fell 70 to I 20 p after the 
group issued a profits warn- 
ing, blaming poor trading 
conditions and the effects erf 
stronger sterling, qq both 
margins and sales. 

Scotia Holdings fell 27% to 
38Qp in further reaction to 
disappointing news on . its 
diabetes drug, Tarabetic. 

Zeneca, the pharmaceuti- 
cals company whose shares 
were at £l9-0Gp before issu- 
ing a profits warning less 


fWht 

Actim bndehg - - 48 V*- « 
Bkxxanpaafttes 1075 - 77V* 
CPL Aromas . 120 - 70 
Canach : 580 - 29YJ 

: FariaKa Group 310. - 15 
Flextech -635 - 44 

ScotteHKIgs . 380 - 27* 

.SingarilFiiKjf ' 152 - 10. 
jymckPredsn . 72V*- 6 

than . a fortnight ago 
bounced 18 % to' £17^gp oc 
encouraging product news. 

The company hat 
extended the US. patent or 
Diprivan, an intravenou* 
sedative, for another twr 
years. Diprivan' represents 
about 14 per cent of Zmwca'f 
pharmaceutical sales anc 
was to lose its patent tins 
month until the company 
came up with-anew^ ^ formula 

Celltech, the bioteehnol 
ogy stock, tumbled - 29K tt 
58^p in the wake of Giaitt 
Wellcome’s announcemen> 
on Thursday that the phar 
mace utica Is leader wre 
developing a treatment fat 
sceptic shock, one of Cell 
tech’s key areas. However 
the company remained confi 
dent that earnings would no 
be affected. 

Charter, the engineerint 
group, lumped 60 to 847%j 
after, it announced ; 
recommended £378m offe: 
for Hdwden. The offer, wortl 
128V*p a share sent Howdea 
up 36% to 12®. 

SheQ Transport lifted TV 
to £I 0 . 8 lp with help 
ABN Amro Hoare Gove 
which raised its 1998 am 
1999 stock forecasts and set / 
£! 2 . 00 p share price target. 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Analysts abandon robust expectations as company reveals sales growth has ground to a halt 

Kodak share slide wipes $3bn off value 


By Richard Waters in New 
York 

Shares in Eastman.' Kodak 
tumbled by Iiper cent yes- 

tenia; morning, wiping $3bn 
(£l.8bn) from its stock mar- 
ket value, as the US photo- 
graphic products company 
revealed that its sales 
growth had ground to a halt 
in the first two months of 

this year. 

The news comes at a time 
when Wall Street is on 
heightened alert about the 


general profits outlook for 
US companies, thanks in 
part , to recent comments by 
Mr Alan Greenspan. The 
Federal Reserve chairman 
said that he did not believe 
US share prices were too 
high, provided companies 
were able to match the hi gh 
expectations that existed for 
continued profits growth 
this year. 

Kodak, one of tho 30 com- 
panies in* the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average, did not 
predict what effect the sa les 


slowdown would have on its 

earnings. 

However, its shares 
plunged by $9%, to 578%, as 
analysts abandoned their 
earlier expectation, that the 
company’s earnings per 
share would continue their 
robust double-digit growth of 
the past two years. 

The company said sales in 
the first two mnyiths of thin 
year were "essentially flat” 
compared with the year 
before, due to the rise in the 
US dollar and lower selling 


prices. Also, growth in the 
emerging markets, where 
sales of Kodak film have 
been rising at more than 10 
per cent a year, had "moder- 
ated considerably”. 

However, Mr Harry Kave- 
tas, chief financial officer, 
said the unexpected stalling 
in sales would not change 
thg company's “ ftTnriwmpnfal 
operating plans and objec- 
tives”. 

The Dews appeared to 
reflect a successful 
onslaught by Fuji, Kodak's 


arch rival, on photographic 
film markets around the 
world, said Mr Alex Hender- 
son, an analyst at Prudential 
Securities in New York. 
Fuji's push, which was aided 
by the fall of the yen against 
the dollar, appeared to have 
enabled it to seize an extra 3 
percentage points of film 
sales in the US in recent 
weeks, he added. 

The dollar's appreciation 
has also eaten into Kodak’s 
reported sales from outside 
the US - an effect that will 


be echoed by other US-based 
multinational companies 
when they begin reporting 
first-quarter earnings in 
around a fortnight's time. 

Despite a handful of prof- 
its warnings from other US 
companies in recent days, 
there has been less negative 
news on earnings than is 
normally the case just before 
a quarterly reporting season, 
said Mr Charles Hill, 
research -director of First 
Call, which monitors earn- 
ings expectations. 


Charter unveils 
£385m agreed 
Kid for Howden 


By RossTteman 

Charter,-. ; the UK con- 
glomerate. yesterday 
Ipnfirfied-un agreed £3S5m 
($612U)) cash and shares 
offer fOr Howden, the engi- 
neering group. 

• The bid came a week after 
heavy trading in Howden 's 
stares sparked speculation 
that a bid was in -the offing. 
- shares in Charter rose 60p to 
847ttp. as investors 
responded- with enthusiasm. 
Shares in Howden rose 36Vip 
to 12fc just below Charter’s 
]3Q.6p terms/ 

. Mr Jtffrey Herbert, chief 
executive of Charter, said 
Howden's core business of 
toamifeehxring. industrial 
fans, with annual sales of 
£82&n, was a world leader 
which would mate an ideal 
Third, leg* -for his conglomer- 
ate Charter 1$ almost twice 
the size of its target, with 
safes of £883ro last year, it 
has leading positions world- 
wide, in the sale of welding 
products and railway track 
eqtninxMmt. 

Mr Herbert said Charter 
would conduct a careful 
review of prospects for How- 
to’s drilling equipment and 
packaging and handling 
machinery divisions, with 
combined sales of £l45m. 
Analysts _ suggested they 
could be .sold. 

Howden has worked hard 
to redress a reputation for 
being accident-prone. It had 
encountered problems with 


contracts to supply power 
generation windmills and 
tunnel boring machines 

Mr Herbert said Charter 
had been stalking Howden 
for six months and his direc- 
tors had examined 22 of its 
50 factories worldwide. The 
deal would be earnings 
enhancing from the outset. 

The takeover approach 
was made after bid specula- 
tion brake out on Monday. 

According to Charter. 
Howden has a 25 per cent 
share of the world market 
for large Industrial tons. But 
Mr Herbert said its operating 
margin was inferior to its 
rivals and bad ample scope 
for improvement. 

Charter, advised by Lazard 
Brothers, is offering three 
new Charter shares and 
£124.78 in cash for every 115 
Howden shares. 

To finance the deal. Char- 
ter, which has £36m of net 
cash, plans to take on £320m 
of borrowings, emerging 
with gearing of 60 per cent, 
and its share capital 
enlarged by 9 per cent 

The predator, which 
revealed a 2.97m stake in 
Howden, is believed to have 
bought a further 5m Howden 
shares in the market yester- 
day. taking its holding to 
4.67 per cent 

With the exception of Mr 
Andrew McDowall, who is 
abroad, Howden directors, 
advised by Robert Fleming, 
have indicated they intend 
to recommend the offer. 


Brisk trading and US turnround 
buoy Johnson Group Cleaners 


ByJsns Martinson 

Increased demand and a 
turnround in the US helped 
Johnson Group Cleaners, the 
UK textile rental and dry 
cleaning group, lift underly- 
ing annual pre-tax profits 14 
per cent to £18. 7m (529.7m). 

Mr Terry Greer, who is to 
retire as chairman in May, 
said that the intensely com- 
petitive UK market for tex- 
tile rentals could become 
easier this year because of 
recent consolidation in the 
industry. 

He said the market had 
been extremely conxpetitive 
over the past year but that 
recent acquisitions could 
have the effect of cutting 
overcapacity. “People have 
been competing with silly 
prices just to buy market 
share ” he said. "Maybe this 
will briDg some more con- 
sistent price policies." 

La? year, Rentokil and 
Davis Services consolidated 
their leading market posi- 
tions, partly through acqul- 
sitir s. Johnson believes it 
is the UK's third largest tex- 
tile rental group with 14 per 
cent of the market. 

Mr Richard Zerny, chief 
executive, said the current 
year bad started “satisfacto- 
rily” in both the US and the 
UK The company is in the 
process of rebranding some 
600 UK dry cleaning outlets. 

After exceptional, pre-tax 
profits rose 22 per cent to 
£lR8m (£l5.4m) in the year 
to December 28. The 1995 fig- 
ure was struck after a 
£879,000 restructuring charge 
while some £109,000 was 



NEWS DIGEST 


Richard Zerny: currently rebranding some 600 dry cleaning outlets in the UK 


Fergus WUda 


gained in 1996 from a prop- 
erty disposal 

Sales rose almost 7 per 
cent to £184.4m (£172An) 
while operating profits rose 
14 per cent to £20.3m 
(£17. 8m). 

In the US, the reorganisa- 
tion helped cut overheads 
and lift operating profits 58 
per cent to £3-4m on sales lip 
5 per cent to £67.2m. 

Net debt of £23m gave 
gearing of 32 per cent, up 


from 27 per cent last time.' A 
second interim dividend of 
8.9p makes a total to lL8p, 
up 5 per cent Earnings rose 
from 2L96p to 2&S9P. 

• COMMENT 

While Johnson deserves 
credit for its UK rebranding 
and US restructuring, it has 
also reaped the benefits of a 
pick-up in consumer confi- 
dence on both sides of the 
Atlantia With pre-tax profits 


of about £2im forecast for 
this year, the shares are 
trading on a forward multi- 
ple of about 11. a 30 per cent 
discount to the market. With 
the upside limited by intense 
competition in both parts of 
the company's business, this 
looks justified in spite of Mr 
Greer's confidence. However, 
a prospective dividend of 
12.5p. yielding 5 per cent, 
helps make these shares 
worth holding on to. 


Newcastle gets 
priced at 135p 

Newcastle United football club's stock offer has been 
oversubscribed and the price of the shares has been fixed 
at I35p, the club anfl its finan cial advisers, NatWest 
Markets, announced last night 

The price is at the upper limi t of the I20p-I35p indicated 
in last month's flotation documentation. This values New- 
castle at £l93m, making it the third biggest football club 
on the stock market after Manchester United and Chelsea. 
Trading in the shares begins on April 2. 

Last night, the UK club, which had hoped to raise 
£47.4m net, said the shar p offer had raised £54zn gross. 
"Indications of interest under the institutional offer signif- 
icantly exceed the amount of the offer,” it said. The 10% 
of the offer initially set aside for the retail offer - mainly 
for Cans - had been oversubscribed about seven times, it 
added. “In view of this level of demand the retail offer will 
be increased to 15% of the offer.” Full details of the basis 
of allocation will be announced on Monday. 

The level of demand for the offer comes despite 
rumours in recent days that institutions might be wary, 
due to a recent fall in football share prices and Newcas- 
tle's future need for cash. There was also criticism of the 
lack of a profit forecast in the flotation information. 

Chris Tighe 

Capita] corrects document 

Capital Corporation yesterday put out a correction on its 
defence document against the £195m (5310m) hostile bid 
by London Clubs International at the request of the 
Takeover Panel. 

The statement said the two groups had different meth- 
ods of accounting on income from membership fees and 
catering revenues. Capital did not include this in its 
turnover figure. As a result, the document said the group 
had made profits of £33.08 per £100 of gambling win over 
the last four years, when the figure should bave been 
£32.95, Three other figures were also overstated by small 
amounts. 

Meanwhile shareholders in London Clubs unanim ously 
backed the offer for Capital. Mr Alan Goodenougb, chief 
executive, said the vote showed that shareholders had 
recognised “the compelling commercial logic" of the bid. 
But Mr Garry Nesbitt, chairman, said the offer was “dead 
in the water and their shareholders know that. AD this 
vote does is keep their options open.” 

London Clubs is offering 47 of its shares for every 100 in 
Capital At last night's close of 415’Ap, the offer values 
Capital’s shares at 195p each, against a close of 209%p. 

David Blackwell 

Farlake director quits 

Farlake Group announced yesterday that Mr Peter Leo- 
nard, group managing director for the past 10 months, 
had resigned all his offices to pursue other interests. The 
company, which buys and lets dwelling houses, is listed 
on Aim. Its shares fen I5p yesterday to 310p. 

Mr Leonard joined Farlake from Friends Provident 
Farlake said yesterday that personal reasons had played a 
part in his departure, but declined further comment 

Agreed offer for Phoenix 

Co-operation Retirement Benefit Fund, an investment 
bolding company, has made a recommended offer of 23p a 
share for the 22.8 per cent of Phoenix Timber Group not 
already owned by it. The offer values the supplier of 
specialist materials and services to the construction 
industry at £15nm. Capital Partners, which holds 7 per 
cent of the shares, has agreed to accept the offer. 

Phoenix shares rose 2%p to 22%p. 


Limelight kitchens side ‘hit brick wall’ 


By Christopher Price 

Mr Steve Cotter, chief 
executive of Limelight 
Group, which issued a prof- 
its -warning this week, said 
yesterday he had “never 
seen; such a turnaround in 
sales fat such a short period”. 
' Shares in the UK kitchens 
and bathrooms group fell 45 
per cent earlier this week 
and it was forced to confirm 
a sharp decline In soles in 
the first 12 weeks of this 
year. . • 

"The kitchens business 


just hit a brick wall as soon 
as we opened after Christ- 
mas,” Mr Cotter said. He 
believed the downturn was 
temporary. But in the mean- 
time. the group was attempt- 
ing to reduce costs and pur- 
suing additional sales-led 
initiatives. 

He stressed that the com- 
pany had had no inkling dur- 
ing its flotation process in 
October and November that 
sales would have tailed off 
so dramatically. His remarks 
came as the group confirmed 
it bad met the forecasts 


made in its flotation prospec- 
tus for 1996, reporting a 24 
per cent rise in operating 
profits to £16.65m. 

Turnover rose 28 per cent 
last year to £171 .6m. Pre-tax 
profits of £2£4m compared 
with losses of £lm_ Earnings 
per share were 1.4p (Up 
losses). 

On the timing of the prof- 
its warning, Mr Cotter add- 
ded: “We would have dearly 
liked things to have been 
done in a more orderly fash- 
ion.” Sales for the first 12 
weeks of the new year were 


down 11 per cent, with the 
Moben fitted kitchen busi- 
ness - which accounts for 
over half of group profits - 
declining by 24 per cent. 

• COMMENT 

Like MFI two weeks ago. 
Limelight’s management h as 
no explanation for the slide 
in sales. This is worrying 
since it offers little insight 
into when the situation may 
start to improve. New sales 
and product offensives are 
planned, hut any initiatives 
could be squashed by a rise 


in Interest rates. One chink 
of light could be the poten- 
tial unleashing of consumer 
spending by building society 
windfalls. Profit forecasts for 
the current year of about 
£15m put the shares on a 
prospective p/e of less than 
9. This is a deep discount to 
both the sector and market 
It represents not only the 
uncertain trading outlook, 
but also the credibility gap 
that exists far the manage- 
ment But such a lowly rat- 
ing may invite some specula- 
tive buyers. 


Exceptional hit Wace 


By Christopher Price 

The., cost of closing and 
selling loss making busi- 
nesses and restructuring 
operations led to Wace, the 
UK printing group, reporting 
Pre-tax losses or £2.04m 
($3^4m) for 1996 against 
£20.&m profits. 

Turnover at the group, 
which last year issued two 
ipoffa warnings, rose 3 per 
CBQ.t to SXtSm. The pre-tax 
flffye Included an £3. 2m 
charge for losses on dispos- 
es aod £5.7m for restnictur- 
costs. Profits before tax 
amounted to £11. 9m (£24m). 
-Mr Trevor Grice, chief 
executive, said the year had 
haen .a challenging one. but 
“at .'the benefits from the 
ranges' put in place should 
start to -come through in the 


second half of 1997. The out- 
look for 1998 was “very posi- 
tive”, he said. 

The merging of the group’s 
corporate pac k aging division 
into an integrated operation, 
prompted by the purchase 
last year of Ferry Pickering 
cartons, was proceeding. 
Some £20m was being 
invested in the operation. 

The group's other printing 
divisions also received 
investment to update 
machinery and techniques. 

However, poor market con- 
ditions hampered sales 
growth and accelerated a 
disposal programme, which 
included the company’s 
Glasgow print operation and 
rationalisation of its Chicago 
and Paris businesses. 

Losses per share of 8.4p 
(earnings of 14. 7p) were 5.3p 


when adjusted for the excep- 
tional items. A final divi- 
dend of 1.15p makes a 3p 
(5.85p) total. The shares were 
unchanged at 91V4p. 

• COMMENT 

Wace shares, which stood at 
26Qp. a year ago, are on a 
prospective p/e of 15 times 
on analysts' 1997 profit fore- 
casts of £12m. This puts 
them on a rating equivalent 
to the market and suggests 
that at least some investors 
have enough faith in the 
management to deliver after 
what has been a dreadful 
year. But while the Invest- 
ments look promising, some 
of the markets remain uncer- 
tain. particularly in corpo- 
rate printing, which sug- 
gests the shares look folly 
valued. 


Flextech stake sold 


%ffymoridSiwddy 

-'Manfc-.th* US greetings 
aw ami media group, yes- 
sold , most of Its stake 
to Fltxtech, the' UK cable 
^ satellite television chan* 
M ccaajpjmy ^ a deal worth 
Tj* Bta (588m). 

company bought a 9.9 
JJtent Bake in Flextech 18 
5™* ago at.iiSp - since 
per. cent- and 
gsitefday- -sold' some 9m 
^ res at fiaaMp to mainly 
*2* Institutions. The deal 

59aa tet considerable dis- 

2? -to the market price 
^“helped to push Flextech 
to 635p. 


Flextech shares fell 
sharply this week following 
the long expected comple- 
tion of the joint venture 
agreement with the BBC on 
launching as many as eight 
new television channels for 
the digital television market 
Flextech has got 15 years 
of access to the BBC pro- 
gramme library and future 
production, plus a further 15 
years if both sides agree, in 
return for putting up £22m 
of equity finance and adding 
a primary credit of £88m, 
with further standby finance 
of £30m if needed - 
The share price has 
dropped from 7?2p on March 


14, partly on rumours that 
Mr Roger Luard. the chief 
executive, planned to sell a 
large tranche of his shares. 

Privately, Flextech execu- 
tives were pleased that Hall- 
mark bad agreed to sell - 
alth o ugh there was surprise 
about the low price - so 
that more shares will 
be available for trading 
in the market 

Flextech, ultimately con- 
trolled by Tele-Communica- 
tions of Denver, the largest 
US cable company, is still 
doing business with Hall- 
mark Entertainment and 
recently signed a £l4m pro- 
gramming deal. 


CPL Aromas 
shares plunge to 
below float level 


By Jane Martinson 

Shares in CPL Aromas fell 
by more than a third yester- 
day. to below the float price 
two years ago. as the UK fra- 
grances, flavours and ingre- 
dients company Issued its 
third profits warning in a 
year. 

The shares fell 70p to 120p 
- against a flotation price of 
I50p in June 1995 - as it 
blamed the strength of ster- 
ling and difficulties in over- 
seas markets for the warn- 
ing. Yesterday’s share price 
toll valued the company at 
£I5m (523.9m) less than a 
quarts' of its value a year 

ago. 

Credit Lyonnais Laing, the 
house broker, cut forecasts 
from a pre-tax profit erf £4m 
to a post-exceptional loss of 
£600.000 for the year to 
March 3L 

Mr Eric Atkins, chief exec- 
utive, indicated that the. 
company bad overstretched 
itself with an aggressive 
expansion policy after flota- 
tion. 

It raised ££L9m in a l-for-5 
rights issue last February to 
finance the acquisition 

of Du Crocq Aromatics, a 
Dutch company. The subse- 
quent loss of a large contract 
was partly behind one of last 
year’s profits warnings. 

Exceptional provisions for 
this year will include a £2m 


write-off to cover the capital- 
ised development costs of 
Aromachem. the Tees side 
factory which the company 
built with £4m flotation pro- 
ceeds. The company said a 
difficult trading environ- 
ment could lead to trading 
losses at the plant this year. 

The company is also to 
make a £1.5m exceptional 
re str uc t uring charge, mainly 
for its disappointing over- 
seas operations. 

It also warned that a dis- 
appointing performance in 
its Ingredients division, com- 
bined with the strength of 
the pound, would knock 
£850,000 from trading profits, 

A total dividend of 4J3p is 
to be maintained. The foun- 
ding Pickthall family owns 
40 per cent of the company. 

CPL Aromas . 
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AEGON N.V., registered in The Hague. The Netherlands 
FINAL DIVIDEND 7 996 

AEGON N.V. offers its shareholders the option to receive the final dividend for 
1996 either entirely in cash, or entirely in stock to be paid out of the paid-in 
surplus or, if so requested, out of net income. 

The proposed final dividend for 1996 in cash is NLG 1.61 per common share 
of NLG 1.00 par value. In view of AEGON N.V.'s strong capital base, the final 
dividend in cash will be between 2% to 5% higher than the value of the final 
dividend in stock. The number of dividend coupons, which will qualify for one 
new common share, will be in line with the value indicated - barring 
unforeseen circumstances - and will be based on the 27 May, 1997 average 
share price. 

Compared to previous years, the period during which shareholders can 
choose between cash or stock has been revised. Shareholders are now 
requested to make their choice known within a period of 11 days after the 
Annual General Meeting (AGM>. This period is set out in the timetable given 
below. The period will end on 26 May, 1997 and shareholders can indicate a 
choice up to the close of the Amsterdam Exchanges. 

The final dividend will be submitted for approval to the AGM to be held on 
15 May, 1997. The new shares will have full dividend rights for the 1997 fiscal 
year and subsequent years. 

Trading in dividend coupons on the Amsterdam Exchanges will be 
discontinued. 

Timetable for final dividend 1996: 


15 May, 1997 

16 May, 1997 

16 May up to and 
Including 26 May, 1997 
27 May. 1997 

30 May, 1997 


AGM: Approval of, the final dividend. 

Ex-dividend quotation of AEGON shares. 

Period of selection. 

Determination of the number of No. 10 dividend 
coupons required in order to qualify for one new 
common share. 

Payment of dividend and delivery of new common 
shares. 


Holders of shares which are not held in custody, and who have opted for 
stock, will be given the opportunity to deliver the No. 10 dividend coupons, 
up to and including 26 May, 1997, to N.V. Nederlandsch Adminisrratie- en 
Trustkantoor, Herengracht 420, 1017 BZ Amsterdam, The Netherlands. If no 
choice has been indicated by them within the above-mentioned period, the 
dividend will be payable In cash. 

If those shareholders, whose shares are held in custody by a bank or a broker, 
do not indicate a preference for cash or stock within the selection period, 
the bank or broker will generally automatically select the stock dividend. 
Banks and brokers are requested to deliver the relevant dividend coupons to 
N.V. Nederlandsch Administratie- en Trustkantoor at the above address 
before the close of the Amsterdam Exchanges on 26 May, 1997. Shareholders 
who prefer to receive cash are requested to pass on their choice via their bank 
or broker to the principal paying agent ABN AMRO Bank N.V. 

Delivery of new shares will be baaed solely on the total amount of No. 10 
dividend coupons received by 26 May, 1997, accompanied, where applicable, 
by a payment of cash In lieu of any remaining fractions of a full share. 

Note: The above dividend payment procedure does not apply to holders of 
New York shares. 


The Executive Board 


The Hague, 22 March, 1997 
50 Mariahoeveplein 
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Nothing is simple with Lonrho 


O n Wednesday, share- 
holders In Lonrho 
will be asked to 
approve the appointment of 
Sir John Craven, a merchant 
banker, to succeed Sir John 
Leahy, former UK ambassa- 
dor to South Africa, as chair- 
man of their company. 

Nothing could be more 
indicative of the changed 
management objectives at 
Britain’s most diverse con- 
glomerate. 

Lonrho 's involvement in 
sub-Saharan Africa is undi- 
minished. But with a 
break-up of the company 
now their principal goal, its 
directors want a man with 
financial engineering skills, 
and hands-on management 
experience, at their head. 

The appointment of Sir 
John is being opposed by 
Pensions and Investment 
Research Consultants, the 
corporate governance watch- 
dogs. Pirc says that, as 
rhairman of Deutsche Mor- 
gan Grenfell, the bank advis- 
ing Lonrho on its demerger, 
he is too close to the com- 
pany. 

Lonrho officials insist 
that, as the bank's chair- 
man. Sir John plays no part 
in its advice to the company. 

Rather, they believe his 
skills will speed the demer- 
ger, and his pukka City rep- 
utation will help to rehabfli- 


Dismantling the sprawling conglomerate is 
proving a complex task, writes Ross Tieman 


tate Lonrho in the eyes of 
institutional investors who 
abandoned the company dur- 
ing its turbulent years under 
Mr Roland “'Huy” Rowland. 

Despite a break-up value 
estimated at 185p-i87p a 
share, the shares closed on 
Friday down lVip at 146p. 

The msm who toils daily to 
prise apart the complex dab 
of companies assembled by 
Mr Rowland is chief execu- 
tive Mr Nicholas Morrell, a 
former managing director of 
the Observer Newspaper. 

Strangely publicity-shy, 

for a one-time newspaper 

man, Mr MarreH will need 
all his dapper charm to pla- 
cate shareholders disgrun- 
tled at the slow progress. 

Since he replaced Mr 
Dieter Bock, the German 
property developer, last 
October, Mr Morrell has re- 
cast Lonrho's break-up plans 
and, it would appear, laid 
some of the groundwork nec- 
essary to carry them 
throu gh. But unlike Mr 
Bock, be frog signalled his 
intention to depart once the 
break-up is complete. 

The long-drawn sale of the 
company’s 10 Princess resort 
hotels is proceeding. Prince 


NEWS DIGEST 


Avalon Oil 
raising £32m 

Avalon Oil, the US-based company with an agreement to 
develop oQ reserves around one of Russia’s biggest gas 
fields, has raised £3 1.7m through a placing of 43 per emit 
of its shares with institutional investors. 

The company, which will be quoted on Aim, is expected 
to have a market capitalisation of £76m when trading 
begins, probably on April L 

Mr John Wfeczorek the engineer from Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
who founded the company, retains a 32.2 per cent stake 
and Mr Randall Sullivan, chief executive, has a 10.7 per 
cent stake. Both have agreed not to sell shares for at least 
two years. 

Avalon's sole asset is a 49 per cent holding in Stimul, a 
joint venture with Orenburggazpram, a regional subsid- 
iary of Gazprom, Russia’s biggest company. 

Stimul has a licence to develop the ofi reserves around 
the Orenburg g?s field in southern Russia. The funds 
raised in the placing will be used to develop the field. 

Mr Wleczorek said he hoped oQ production could be 
boasted from an average of 3,000 barrels a day to 12£0Q b / 
d by the end of the year and 50,000 b/d by 2001. Yesterday 
he disclosed that studies were under way to determine if 
the target output for 2001 could be doubled. 

Stimul' S chairman is Mr Vasfiiy Nickolaev, brad of 
Orenbmggazprom. Contrary to earlier reports, he will not 
have a stake in Avalon. Robert Corzme 

Cliveden calls for £8m 

Cliveden, the luxury hotels group, yesterday announced a 
56 per cent jump in annual profits and an £&n rights issue 
to fund expansion and reduce gearing. 

Profits before tax rose from ELlm to £L7m in the year 
to October 31, on turnover 32 per cent higher at £&5m. 
The rights issue is of 11.26m shares an a l-for-3 basis at 
75p each. The shares rose Vip to 85%p yesterday. 

The issue is underwritten by Beeson Gregory, save for 
490^579 shares winch directors have irrevocably under- 
taken to take up or agreed to procure to be taken up by 
members of their fainflieg- 

Turnaround for S Daniels 

S Daniels, the food manufacturing and distribution group, 
swung from pre-tax losses of £3 .35m to profits of £566.000 
in 1996. as the first stage of its rebuilding -was achieved, 
Mr Paul Daniels, chairman, reported. 

He said the return to profits followed the restructuring 
begun in 1995. The results included £159.000 profits on 
disposals while there were losses of £2m on disposals in 
1995. Turnover from continuing activities doubled to 
£14.em (£7.45m). 

Mr Daniels is stepping down as chairman after the 
annual meeting in April but will remain on the board. Mr 
Cyril Freedman, deputy chairman, will succeed him. A 
£165,000 provision for terminating the chairman's contract 
has been made. 



The 1 7 1st Annual General Meeting of the Company 
will be held In Standard life House, 30 lothfan Road, 
Edinburgh on Tuesday 22 April 1997 at 2.30pm. 

A member entitled to attend and vote Is entitled to 
appoint a proxy to attend and vote. A proxy need not 
be a member 

By order of the Board of Directors 

Alan R Forbes 

Secretary 

Edinburgh, 20 March 1997 

Policyholders may obtain a copy of the Annual Report 
and Accounts, including the agenda, by writing to the 
Customer Service Information Tittm at PO Box 141, 

1 Tanfidd, Edinburgh EH3 5RG or by telephoning 
(Q13D24S 2668. Proxy forms may be similarly obtained 
by members entitled to vote. 


STANDARD LIFE 


Alwaleed bln Talal bln 
Ahdnlasaz al Sand, the Saudi 
investor, has completed due 
diligence, and is now appar- 
ently putting financing 
arrangements in place for all 
but two of the hotels. At 
best. Lonrho may realise 
asset value for the hotels - 
some £269m. 

Memorandums of sale for 
the African sugar business 
have been received by half a 
dozen would-be buyers - 
which are thought to include 
Tate & Lyle. The business, 
which made operating prof- 
its in the year to September 
1996 of £3 9m. could fetch 
£190tn to £220m. 

Lonrho hopes it can com- 
plete both sales in time for 
its interim trading 
annnnnrp mpn t in June. But 
on past form, they will drag 
on into the autumn. 

A ut umn is jn any case the 
new - delayed - target date 
for Lonrho to announce the 
demerger of its African Trad- 
ing business. With interests 
ranging vehicle distri- 
bution. to cotton and food 
processing and hotels, Lon- 
rfco Africa is a key company 
in a host of African coun- 
tries. Last year, it made 


operating profits of £52m on 
sales of £508m. 

Mr Morrell and his advis- 
ers are already discussing 
with the UK tax authorities 
the terms of a deal under 
which shares in Lonrho 
Africa could be distributed 
free to its shareholders with- 
out triggering heavy tax lia- 
bilities. 

African Trading is slated 
to include Baumann Hinde, 
Lonrho’s German cotton 
trader, together with Lcaxtho 
Belgium and perhaps FE 
Wright, a Lloyds broke-. 


M 


r Morrell has sold 
two of the UK 
businesses, Metro- 
pole Hotels and Harrison & 
Sods, the security printer. 
Tentative talks have begun 
with potential buyers of 
Cramlington Textiles and 
Sunley Turriff Holdings, its 
construction group. 

That leaves the care min- 
ing business, producing coal, 
gold platinum in Africa. 
It generated profits last year 
of £90m, on sales of £460m. 

Mr Morrell has the tricky 
task of shaking off the two 
South African predators, 
platinum producers Gencor 


and Anglo-American, who 
are baffling forLomho Plati- 
num. 

Gencor owns 46 per cent of 
Impala Platinum Holdings, 
which in turn -owns 27 per 
cent of Lonrho Platinum and 
a dutch of preemption and 
veto rights in the event of 
Lonrho Platinum being 
taken over. A planned 
merger of Impala and Lon- 
rho Platinum was blocked by 
the European Commission. 

Mr Morrell wants to buy 
Impala out Failing that he 
may push fix- a flotation of 
the business, which would 
czystalise its value to both 
parties. 

Anglo-American controls 
27 per cent of Lonrho’s 
shares, mdndmg an 18.6 per 
cent stake bought from Mr 
Bock, which the European 
Commission has barred it 
from voting because of con- 
cerns over concentrating of 
platinum suppliers. 

If Anglo could be per- 
suaded to support a solution 
that saw Lonrho Platinum 
retain its neutrality, the 
value inherent in the resid- 
ual wining business could 
accrue to Lcmrho’s investors. 

That, at least, seems to be 
the phwi. But as Sir John 
already discovered, at Lon- 
rho even the simplest things 
become peculiarly compli- 
cated. 



Nicholas Morrell: toiling to break up the slab of companies buQt by Tiny* Rowland 


Petrol price war knocks Frost back 7% 


By Michael Lfndemann 

The petrol price war, driven 
by Esso's Price Watch cam- 
paign, knocked 7 per emit off 
1966 pre-tax profits at Frost 
Group, the UK's largest inde- 
pendent petrol retailor. 

However, Mr James Frost, 
chairman, said 1997 was 
likely to be better because of 
signs that Esso’s price cut- 
ting was letting up. 

Less competition on prices 
would improve volumes of 
petrol sales, which had 


fallen an average 40 per cent 
last year, and would bump 
np gross margins of 4p a 
litre. 

In some areas of the coun- 
try, especially outside Lon- 
don, volumes had already 
recovered half of what they 
had lost since Price Watch 
began in January 1996. 

The price war had forced 
the closure of about 1,500 
petrol stations nationwide 
and a similar number were 
likely to shut this year. 

Those closures, and the 


fact that the petrol retail 
market had grown 4 per cent 
in 1996, meant that sales per 
petrol station had risen 14.6 
per cent last year and were 
likely to grow further. “It's 
going to be a very profitable 
market far s urviv ors," said 
Mr James Mnrgatroyd. 
finance director. 

Sales this year were also 
likely to be higher because 
of greater consumer confi- 
dence and because fleets had 
largely completed the switch 
from petrol to diesel, Mr 


Frost said. But he warned of 
problems if Esso continued 
its price war. “I do not have 
pockets big enough if Esso 
decides to get stuck in”. 

Pretax profits in the year 
to December 31 fell from 
£lllm to £I0.4m, while sales 
came down 5 per cent from 
£451m to £430m- However, 
analysts pointed out that 
Frost only reported a profit 
in 1996 because It does not 
depreciate the value of its 
petrol stations. 

Net debt was £55m at the 


year-end, with gearing of 50 
per cent, up from 40 per emit 
a year earlier. Frost said it 
would change its company 
name to Save, in line with 
the name of its petrol brand. 
The shares rose Ip to I25p. 
Earnings per share rose 27 
per cent from lCL2p to I23p. 
A final dividend of 3 l 9P is 
payable, making a total of 
7.lp. up L4 per cent on 1995. 

• COMMENT 

Frost maintained its margins 
because it refused to enter 


the price war and there is 
some evidence that the pres- 
sures have eased since the 
beginning of the year. Frost 
win also benefit until the 
end of this year, from the 
advantageous Id contract 
which came with the 1995 
Bunn&h purchase. Pre-tax 
profits are forecast to rise to 
about £l9m this year, put 
ting the shares on a p/e of 
about 8.5 times. Investors 
tempted should think twice 
because Frost faces powerful 
comp eti tors. 


Rotork 
up 15% 
and more 
promised 

By Peter Marsh 

Rotork promised “further 
pro g ress" this year after the 
specialist engineering group 
unveiled a 15 pa- emit rise 
in annual pre-tax profits. It 
increased its dividend fay 
dose to 50 per cent 
Mr BiH Whiteley, chief 
executive, said the order 
book for 1997 so far was 20 
per cent np on the same 
period. 

Pre-tax profits for 1996 
amounted to £17.7m 
(£ 15.3m) on sales 14 cent 
ahead at £90-8m. The result 
was after an exceptional 
£L89m charge for goodwffl. 

Rotork is the world's big- 
gest maker of heavy-duty 
valve actuators, used in con- 
trolling the flow of liquids 
in installations such as 
power stations, oil platforms 
and water treatment plants. 
Some 85 per cent of its sales 
are outside Britain, with 30 
per cent to the East growing 
economies of eastern Asia. 

The company said all Its 
overseas subsidiaries had 
turned in higher profits, 
with markets in Asia and 
South and North America 
looking particularly strong. 
Last year the UK was “rela- 
tively quiet" although 
demand was picking up this 
year, partly because of signs 
of higher investment in the 
water industry. 

Rotork warned that the 
stronger pound, though hav- 
ing a “minimal effect*’ last 
year, would “hold back the 
rate of growth during 1997". 
Earnings per share showed 
a 7 per cent rise to lL9p and 
the proposed final dividend 
of 5p makes a total of 8p, np 
48 per cent 

The shares rose 2%p to 
2Glp. 

• COMMENT 

Rotork is a good example of 
an engineering company 
which has found a niche, 

and stock to it, maintaining' 

an impressive hold on a 

small but far from unimpor- 

tant global industry. With 
an estimated 30 pm* emit of 

the world market for electri- 

cal equipment controlling 
the movement of heavy 
valves, the company is in a 

sound position to continue 

its growth, much of which 

has been sparked by high 

investment in infrastructure 

development in the emerg- 

ing economies of eastern 
Asia. Barring slip-ups, its 20 

per cent premium to other 

engineering stocks, based on 

a forward multiple of 16 and 

prospective profits this year 

of £22 m, looks more than 
justified. 


Fleming targets foreign buyers 


By George Graham, 

Bardring Correspondent 

Fleming Japanese Invest- 
ment Trust is to become the 
first investment vehicle of 
its type to issue global 
depositary receipts in a bid 
to attract overseas investors 
who find UK shares cumber- 
some to deal 

Investment trusts, set up 
as companies with a fixed 
number of shares, are a 
peculiarly British institu- 
tion, and few trusts have 
any foreign shareholders. 
Most overseas markets use 
open-ended investment 


fnuHg similar tn unit trusts. 

But Fleming believes that 
the GDRs, denominated In 
dollars and settled through 
the Cedel Bank and Euro- 
dear systems used to settle 
eurobonds, will encourage 
investors in Asia and conti- 
nental Europe to look again 
at i nve st m ent trusts. 

If demand increases, that 
could narrow the gap 
between the trust's share 
price and net asset value, 
which Is currently almost 5 
per cent. “Any new source of 
demand is obviously wel- 
come at a time when dis- 
counts are quite wide," said 


Mr Peter Walls, Investment 
trusts analyst at Credit 
Lyonnais T-«ing _ 

As unlisted securities, the 
GDRs will be aimed only at 
institutional investors, not 
at the retail market. 

“I don't think this is going 
to solve any major Issues' 
overnight, but it gives the 
potential for more demand." 
said Mr Robbie Robertson, 
director of investment trust 
research and sales at Dresd- 
ner Kleinwort Benson. 

The move does not involve 
any new issue of shares. To 
meet demand for GDRs, 
HSBC James Capel, the 


depositary agent, will buy 
existing shares and' repack- 
age them. 

The issue of GDRs will not 
solve the problems invest- 
ment trusts have had in Ger- 
many. There, closed-end 
funds such as investment 
trusts are banned from mar- 
keting themselves to the 
public, and any investor who 
does buy is taxed not only 
on dividends -but also on 
undistributed gains realised 
within the fond. - 

The European Commission 
is now taking the German 
government to court for dis- 
crimination. 


Strong pound 
hits Fortnum 


By Peggy Hoflmger 

A strong pound is reining in 
tourist spending at Fortnum 
& Mason, the London depart- 
ment store which yesterday 
reported a 6.7 per cent rise in 
interim pre-tax profits to 
£2.48m. 

Although the group bad 
achieved record results in 
the first half, Mr Gerard 
Artindale. finance director, 
warned that full-year profits 
would be slightly lower than 
last year's £3-22m. 

The slowdown in tourist 
spending, as well as disrup- 
tion from, expanding the 
store into neighbouring 
premises, would affect sec- 


ond-half profits. The com- 
pany said it had charged 
about £90,000 of revenue 
costs to profits this time 
from the £11.7m expansion 
programme, and further 
costs would be incurred. The 
refurbishment was expected 
to be completed next spring. 

However, Mr Artindale 
said underlying trading was 
encouraging. During Decem- 
ber, sales were 11 per cent 
up on last year. For the 28 
weeks to January 25 sales 
rose 6 per cent to £2L7m. 

Traditional food depart- 
ments such as hampers, 
wines and provisions lifted 
sales by more than 10 per 
cent. 



Edge in 
£26m 
cash call 


Edge Properties, the . 

warehouse developer, is call' 
ing for £26m via a S-for-f 
rights issue to fund the filin' 
acquisition of the Meals Cop 
Retail Park in Southport 
writes Joan Gray. 

The company is also tc : 
pay £l3m for the Patrioi- 
Drive retail warehouse site 
near Milton Keynes, cur 
rently let to Texas Home 
care. 

The rights issue, under 
written by Cazenove, is of ur 
to 19.95m new ordinary 
shares at 135p per share 

“We are trying to grow 
Edge in a transactionallj 
based manner, gypandfog ' af 
we see the right opportu 
nity," said Mr Nicholas 
Vetch, chief executive. “Sup 
ply of retail warehouse sites 
is constrained because ot 
strong government interven- 
tions on planning consent 
and these sites are up anc 
running and let," 


. CatoBMN 

Traditional food areas, such as hampers, showed growth 


Sales to Japan rose 12 per 
cent, helping the export divi- 
sion report a 4.5 per cent rise 
tn turnover. However, sales 
to other south-east Asian 
markets felL 


Earnings per share were 
unchanged at 17 Ap and the 
dividend is held at *3p. 

Fortnum & Mason is 89.9 
per cent owned by Witting- 
ton Investments. 


Bid for Yorkshire Elec approved 


By Simon Hotoertonand 
Ross Tieman 

The £l£bn bid for Yorkshire 
Electricity by American 
Electric Power and Public 
Service Company of Colo- 
rado was yesterday approved 
by Mr ten Lang, president of 
the board of trade. 

His decision, one of the 
last expected on merger 
issues before the election. 


RESULTS 


has ensured success for bid 
vehicle Yorkshire Holdings’ 
927p-a-share offer for. the 
regional electricity company. 
It leaves Southern Electric- 
ity as the only indepen- 
dently quoted rec. Southern 
is now seen as secure from 
bid activity until after the 
General Election on May L 
Mr Lang decided the bid 
raised no Issue of competi- 
tion warranting a referral to 


the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission, the competi- 
tion authority. 

Six reports from the 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission are expected 
before the election on May l 
- most of them destined to 
land on Mr Lang's desk. 
These include an inquiry 
into the proposed merger of 
ferry operations run by P&O 
and Stena on the Dover-CaF 


ais sea route, a report into 
the proposed merger of the 
Bass and Carlsberg-Tetley 
brewing businesses, and a 
review of price controls on 
the British Gas TransCo 
pipeline business. 

It is thought that Mr Lang 
will not publish any deci- 
sions except in cases where 
foe MMC gives deals a clean 
bill of health and he has no 
powers to Intervene. 
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DnB in bid battle for BNbank 


By Grog Metvor 
in Stockholm 

Den norske Bank. .Norway's 
biggest bank, was yesterday 
Involved in a takeover battle 
with Fokus Bank, a smaller 
rival, tor BNbank, one of the 
country’s leading mortgage 

lenders. 

The spat raised the curtain 
on what many analysts pre- 
dict-will be a fresh round of 
restructuring this year in 
Norway’s fragmented finan- 
cial services sector, mirror- 
ing recent deals in Sweden. 

DnB’s NKrlQS a share cash 
offer, valuing BNbank at 

Moody’s 
downgrades 
Nippon Credit 

By Bathan Hutton in Tokyo 

Moody’s,, the US credit 
rating -agency,- has cut the 
debt rating of Nippon Credit 
Bank, one of Japan’s top SO 
banka;, to below investment 
grade. 

Nippon Credit Bank’s 
senior debt is now rated Bal, 
down from Baa3, and 
Moody’s said the outlook 1 
remained negative for the l 
bank's , deposit rating of 
BaaS, which was not under 
review. 

“NCB's loan portfolio con- 
tains, substantial unrealised 
losses. Its- problem assets 
represent a significant bur- 
den [given] its weak capital- 
isation and its mediocre 
eamtogs outlook.” 

Rumours of liquidity prob- 
lems -.at Nippon Credit Bank 
caused .a sell-off of hank 
stocks an the Tokyo stock 
market last month, even 
after the finance minister 
said it. was ‘‘unthinkable” 
that a top-20 bank would be 
allowed to fail. 

"'-The. .bank was even more 
deeply involved than its 
asnpetitars in funding prop- 
' erty -related companies dur- 
ing the bubble period of the 
late 1980s. and has been suf- 
fering from serious levels of 
bad debt 

Nippon Credit B ank yes- 
terday disputed the down- 
grading, saying Moody's had 
not taken into account 
restructuring efforts the 
bank was making. 


NKrl.9bn (8881m), trumped a 
NKriDQ a share merger pro- 
posal earlier in the week by 
Fokus. But Fokus responded 
by lifting its paper-plus-cash 
bid to the equivalent of 
NKr211.10 a share. 

The rivals are among 
BNbank’s largest sharehold- 
ers, with stakes of about 7.5 
per cent each. The two lead- 
ing shareholders are a Nor- 
wegian mutual loan associa- 
tion and a state pension 
fund, which together hold 
19.5 per cent. 

Mr Frode Hand, BNbank 
chief executive, said no 
advice had been given to 


investors pending the 
board’s consideration of the 
offers. However, he said a 
cash bid was "probably pref- 
erable" for shareholders. 

DnB said the acquisition of 
BNbank would strengthen 
its presence in Trondheim, 
where BNbank Is based. 
Fokus has a 30 per cent mar- 
ket share in tbe region, 
while DnB has only 9 per 
cent. 

DnB last year won a 
takeover tussle with Aegon, 
the Dutch insurer, for Vital, 
the Norwegian insurance 
group, after Aegon had 
-initiated the bidding. 


DnB and Fokus are keen 
to defend their positions in a 
market where competitive 
pressures are increasing. 
Several Nordic hanks have 
entered the Norwegian sec- 
tor in the past couple of 
years, adding to pressure for 
rationalisation. 

“There is still quite a lot of 
restructuring to come. Mar- 
gins are under a lot of pres- 
sure due to heavy competi- 
tion,” said Mr James 
Alexander, European bank- 
ing specialist at Dres drier 
Klein wort Benson in Lon- 
don. 

He said Fokus was trying 


to make itself harder for any 
predator to swallow. 

Fokus has estimated 
annual cost savings at 
NKrSOm and emphasised it 
believed "very big" potential 
exists for cross-selling. Merg- 
ing with BNbank would, 
however, still leave it in fifth 
place among Norway's 
banks, with total assets of 
NKr&Ubn. 

Shares in BNbank rose 
NKrl2L50 in Oslo yesterday 
to close at NKr206, short of 
the Fokus offer level. Fokus 
shares eased NKrl to NKr59 
and DnB stock firmed 
NKrO.70 to NKr2S 


Matif invites bets on Emu 


By Richard Adams 
in London and. 

Andrew Jack in Paris 

The battle between Europe’s 
leading financial e xchang es 
in the run-up to European 
monetary union intensified 
yesterday, with a surprise 
move by Matif, the Paris 
futures and options 
exchange. 

The Paris exchange 
unveiled a range of new 
futures and options con- 
tracts, including contracts 
that let investors bet on the 
likelihood of Emu going 
ahead. 

Matif is also introducing 
options and futures con- 
tracts based on the “Bobl" 
five-year German bond, 
which will take Paris into 
direct competition with 
Deutsche TerminbOrse 
(DTB), its counterpart in 
FrankfUrL 

The announcement drew 
sceptical reactions from 
Matifs rivals in London and 
FrankfUrL 

Mr G6rard Pfauwadel, 
Matif chairman, said the 
new contracts were in 
response to the "brutal com- 
petition" for business 
between exchanges, and was 
in preparation for the intro- 
duction of the single Euro- 
pean currency from 1999. 

Emu could shrink the mar- 
ket in European futures and 
options trading. The domi- 
nant European exchange is 
Liffe, the London interna- 
tional financial futures and 
options exchange. Paris and 
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Daniel Hodson: expects London to remain leader in European interest-rate futures 



Frankfurt hope the UK's 
decision to stay outside Emu 
will attract business away 
from London. 

But Mr Daniel Hodson, the 
chief executive of Liffe, said 
London remained the leader 
in European interest rate 
futures. T think our position 
in London is pretty solid," 
Mr Hodson said. 

Matif said it would begin 
trading options in long-tram 
yield spread contracts on 
May 30. These allow inves- 
tors to take positions on the 
differences in the yield, or 
percentage return, between 
French, Italian or Spanish 
government bonds against 
German bonds. 

Dealers said the new con- 


tracts allow investors to bet 
on the prospects of Emu 
going ahead, or on one of the 
countries joining Emu. 

For example, investors 
expecting Italy to join the 
single currency would buy 
an option - giving the right 
to buy or sell a product at a 
set price at a later date - 
wagering that the difference 
between Italian and German 
bond yields would toll 

News of Matifs decision to 
launch a five-year German 
band future was criticised by 
traders, who said there was 
not enough liquidity to sus- 
tain a rival to DTB. 

Mr Stefan Lutz, a 
vice-president at DTB in 
Frankfurt, said: “The ‘first 


mover* advantage in prod- 
ucts is usually decisive." 
pointing out that Frankfurt's 
Bobl future had 91,000 daily 
trades. 

In 1993, Liffe launched a 
similar contract but had to 
abandon it the following 
year, owing to insufficient 
trading activity. Mr Hodson 
said a reentry to the Bobl 
market was among plans 
being considered. 

Mr Pfauwadel said Matif 
had to cany a Bobl future 
for technical reasons. 

Matif is also introducing 
an option on the yield spread 
between US Treasuries and 
German bonds, and a five- 
year French franc bond 
future. 


Venture 
formed to 
counter 
Microsoft 


By Nicholas Denton 
in San Francisco 

Two of Microsoft’s biggest 
rivals yesterday announced 
a joint venture to stop the 
software giant dominating 
the growing market for 
intranets - corporate net- 
works using Intranet tech- 
nologies. 

The partnership links Net- 
scape, the two-year-old 
developer of Internet soft- 
ware, and Novell, the Utah 
company whose NetWare 
operating system is used 
on four million of the pow- 
erful server computers 
which drive corporate 
networks. 

Microsoft has been taking 
market share from Net- 
scape's Navigator browser 
with its Internet Explorer, 
and making inroads into 
Novell’s enterprise comput- 
ing with its Windows NT 
operating systems. 

Yesterday’s agreement 
goes beyond most alliances 
in the high-technology sec- 
tor in that the two compa- 
nies will commit capital and 
resources to a new venture 
called Novonyx and to be 
based in Utah. The size of 
the investment was not dis- 
closed. 

Novonyx’s primary task 
will be to translate Net- 
scape’s SuiteSpot server 
software - which manages 
electronic mail and other 
functions of a corporate 
intranet - to work on Nov- 
ell's IntranetWare platform 
- a version of its operating 
system designed for intra- 
nets. 

Novonyx would offer cus- 
tomers of Novell, which is 
still larger than Microsoft 
and other rivals in the mar- 
ket fra networking operat- 
ing systems, the ability to 
modernise without discard- 
ing existing computer 
systems. 

Mr Jim Barksdale, presi- 
dent and CEO of Netscape, 
said the message to custom- 
ers was this: “The fewer 
things that you have to 
change, the faster you can 
get on with the rest of your 
life.” 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 

Deutsche Telekom 
in satellites plan 

Deutsche Telekom, the German telephone operator, said 
yesterday it would concentrate its satellite activities on 
its stakes in SES Astra, the Luxembourg company, and 
European Telecommunication Satellite (Eutelsat), a 
Paris-based consortium, when its existing proprietary 
system. Kopemikus, reaches the end of its life. 

SES said Deutsche Telekom had taken the equivalent of 
16 transponders on the Astra 2 digital satellite, enough to 
transmit about 150 television channels simultaneously. A 
Telekom spokesman said the decision concerning its 
satellite operations, which are used for the distribution of 
television programmes, was based on an analysis of 
projected capacity needs. The capacity offered by SES 
Astra and Eutelsat was “sufficient" for Telekom’s needs. 

Telekom bolds a 16.7 per cent stake in SES Astra and an 
8.1 per cent stake in Eutelsat. Telekom said the feet that 
two companies were competitors did not present a 
problem and that it bad no plans to opt for one or the 
other. 

Raymond Snoddy, London. Frederick StUdemarm. Berlin 

VW chiefs contract renewed 

Volkswagen, the German carmaker, said yesterday its 
supervisory board had renewed tbe contract of Mr 
Ferdinand Pifich, chairman, for another five years, 
beginning January 1998. 

Mr Pi£ch, renowned as a tough cost-cutter, has been 
credited with the group’s sharp tumround from a hefty 
DML34bn ($l.I5bn) loss in 1993. Tbe decision to renew his 
contract had been widely expected in spite of speculation 
in recent years that Mr Pifich might be forced to leave 
over the group's lengthy and highly-publicised legal battle 
with General Motors of the US over allegations of 
industrial espionage. 

Mr Pifich hired, and repeatedly expressed his support 
for. Mr Jos6 Ignacio LOpez. the former GM executive at 
the centre of the allegations. The US group accused Mr 
Lopez of taking sensitive documents with him when he j 
joined VW as purchasing chief in 1993. Mr Lopez resigned , 
from VW last November and Volkswagen, which 
repeatedly denied GM*s allegations, settled with the US 
group out of court earlier this year. 

VW said it was also renewing until 2003 the contract of 
Mr Jens Neumann, board member responsible for strategy 
and legal affairs. Mr Martin Posth, a board member for 
nine years, would leave the company on April 5 “by 
mutual agreement". Mr Robert Biichelhofer, board 
member responsible for global sales and marketing, would 
take over Mr Posth’s responsibilities for the Asia-Pacific 
region. Sarah Althaus. Frankfurt 

Gencor scraps CVRD bid 

Gencor. South Africa’s second-largest mining house, has 
abandoned its bid for a stake in CVRD, the state-owned 
Brazilian mining group due for privatisation. 

The sale was widely expected by analysts to pit Gencor 
against South Africa's largest mining house, Anglo 
American. In the bidding for the copper conglomerate. 

Both groups were understood to be in the final stages of 
negotiations to form consortia with local finan cial and 
industrial groups. 

Gencor may have been deterred by differences with its 
prospective partners or by the terms of the privatisation, 
which were published by tbe Brazilian authorities on 
March 7. Mark Ashurst. Johannesburg 
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On Monday, March 24 the Rnanciai Times will publish a 
survey on the insurance industry. 

It wiii analyse how cost cutting measures, in particular 
recent Internationa! mergers, may lead to a reduction in 
premiums, it wiii also take a look at the future for Lloyds 
and the London market, the effect of de-reguiation In 
continental Europe and the eastward drive into the 
emerging markets. So for a fully comprehensive analysis 
of the insurance market, get 
the FT this Monday. 


Financial Times. 

World Business Newspaper. 
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Bre-X shares on hold 


after gold field doubts 


By Clay Harris in London 


Shares In Bre-X Minerals, the 
small Canadian company 
which claims to have found 
the world's largest gold 
deposit, were suspended yes- 
terday after an Indonesian 
newspaper cast doubt on the 
size of the exploitable reserves. 

The newspaper. Harlan 
Ekonomi Neraca, said reserves 
at Busang, in the province of 
East Kal imanta n on the island 
of Borneo, could be below the 
7lm ounces previously esti- 
mated by Bre-X. It added that 
the discovery might not be 
commercially viable. 

The newspaper referred to a 
review by Freeport-McMoran 
Copper & Gold, the US mining 
company which plans to 
develop Busang and is now 
undertaking “due diligence". 
This includes testing the ore 
body. 

In Calgary, Bre-X said Free- 
port had confirmed to its presi- 
dent, Mr David Walsh, that the 
investigation at Busang was 
proceeding and it had "not 
commented on the progress, to 
the press, in this regard". 

Freeport said: “We have 
made no public report. We are 
not making any until the due 
diligence is completed." 

The new doubts raised in 
Indonesia are the second 
potential setback this week to 
the Busang project, which had 



Setback: David Walsh 


already been the subject of 
lengthy political wrangling in 
Indonesia. 

On Wednesday, Mr Michael 
de Guzman, Bre-X's chief geol- 
ogist who helped to discover 
Busang, disappeared in myste- 
rious circumstances on a heli- 
copter flight to the site, where 
he was to meet the Freeport 
team. 

Based on interviews with the 
pilot and engineer, police said 
Mr de Guzman, 40, had opened 
the rear door of the helicopter 
and jumped from a height of 
800 feet. His body has not been 
found. Police said a suicide 
note, saying he was “giving 
up" life because of disease, 
was found in his bag. 


Trading in Bre-X was halted 
in Toronto yesterday after 
only six minutes. During this 
time, the shares fell by C$L20 
to C$16.25. In New York, Free- 
port shares were down $% to 
$30% at 2pm. 

Bre-X has previously pub- 
licly suggested that the 71m- 
ounce estimate of reserves 
was, if anything, too conserva- 
tive. Interviewed by mining 
analysts last month, company 
officials hinted that the figure 
would be raised shortly to 
about 95m ounces. 

Mr John Felderhof, senior 
vice-president for exploration, 
who had shared credit for the 
discovery of Busang with Mr 
de Guzman, went even further 
and said at the time he would 
be “comfortable” with an esti- 
mate of 200m ounces. Mr Feld- 
erhof was yesterday travelling 
to Indonesia. 

After a long battle over own- 
ership, Bre-X agreed last 
month to cut its stake from 90 
per cent to 45 per cent, leaving 
10 per cent to the Indonesian 
government and 30 per cent to 
two Indonesian companies con- 
trolled by Mr Mohamad Hasan, 
a confidant of President 
Suharto. Freeport will own the 
other 15 per cent if it signs a 
final agreement 

Both companies said on 
Thursday they expected the 
deal to be concluded on sched- 
ule by the end of March. 


ABF has 
$4.7bn to 
spend after 
Tesco deal 


By Peggy Hofflnper 


Mr Garry Weston, chairman of 
Associated British Foods, said 
Iris company hoped to make a 
substantial acquisition in the 
next year, and could spend up 
to £Sbu ($4.7bn) after yester- 
day's sale of its Irish super- 
market chains far £640m. 

ABF will have net cash of 
about JTL4bn after selling the 
supe r markets to Tesco. the 
UK's biggest supermarket 
operator. Mr Weston said the 
group was most likely to look 
for o ppor tu nities in the speci- 
ality sector snch as sugar, 
starch or base materials for 
the pharmaceuticals industry. 

He admitted that ABF was 
interested In the starch and 
fragrance businesses being 
sold by Unilever, but said they 
would "have a very high 
price* and stressed other 
potential acquisitions were 
also being examined. 

Mr Weston, who turns 70 
next month, also suggested for 
the first time he might retire 
from the board of his family- 
controlled company, where he 
has worked for 50 years. He 
said he expected to “carry on 
for a couple of years’'. 

Tesco plans to invest £100m 
in refitting some of the 109 
stores ft has purchased. 


See Lex 


Kodak shares fall on ‘flat sales’ 


By Richard Waters 
in New York 


Shares in Eastman Kodak fell 
by 11 per cent yesterday morn- 
ing. wiping $3bn from its stock 
market value, as the US photo- 
graphic products company 
revealed that its sales growth 
had halted in the first two 
months of this year. 

The news comes as Wall 
Street is monitoring the gen- 
eral profits outlook for US 
companies, thanks in part to 
recent comments by Mr Alan 
Greenspan, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve. 

Mr Greenspan said this 
month he did not believe US 
share prices were too high. 


provided companies could 
match the expectations for 
profits growth this year. 

Kodak, one of the 30 compa- 
nies In the Dow Jones indus- 
trial average, did not predict 
what effect the sales slowdown 
would have on its earnings. 
But its shares plunged by $9% 
to $78% by lunchtime as ana- 
lysts abandoned their expecta- 
tions of the company's earn- 
ings per share continuing their 
double-digit growth of the past 
two years- 

The company said sales in 
the first two months of this 
year were “essentially fiat" 
compared with the year before, 
because of the rise in the US 
dollar and lower selling prices. 


Also, growth in the emerging 
markets, where sales of Kodak 
film have been rising at more 
than 10 per cent a year, had 
“moderated considerably". 

Mr Harry Kavetas, chief 
financial officer, said the unex- 
pected drop-off in sales would 
not change the company’s 
“fundamental operating plans 
and objectives”. 

The news appeared to reflect 
a successful onslaught by Fuji, 
Kodak's arch-rival, on photo- 
graphic film markets, said Mr 
Alex Henderson, an analyst at 
Prudential Securities in New 
York. Fuji’s push, helped by 
the yen's fall against the dol- 
lar, appeared to have enabled 
it to seize an extra 3 percen- 


tage paints of film sales in the 
US recently, he added. 

The dollar’s appreciation has 
also eaten into Kodak’s 
reported sales from outside the 
US - an effect that will be ech- 
oed by other US-based multi- 
national companies when they 

report first-quarter earnings. 

Mr Charles Hill , research 
director of First Call, t which 
monitors earning s expecta- 
tions, said that despite some 
recent profits warnings from 
other US companies, than had 
been less negative news on 
earnings thap was normally 
the case just before a quarterly 
reporting season. 
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Europe today 


Rain win spread oast across the 
northern UK towards southern 
Scandinavia, but central and 
southern areas of the UK wQl be dry. 
Southern England wfU be sunny. 

High pressure across central Europe 
from the Mediterranean to 
Scandinavia will bring dry, fine 
weather with bright sunny spells. 

The Iberian peninsula, western and 
southern France win be sunny. 
Elevated areas in southern Germany 
will be cloudy with patchy rain and 
snow. 

The Balkans wiN be cloudy with 
some rain or snow. 

Eastern and south-eastern Europe, 
especially western Turkey, will be 
cold and unsettled. 


Five-day forecast 

The south-west will stay line and 
mild. 

The Adriatic area, the Balkans and 
Greece will turn unsettled after the 
weekend. 

Turkey will remain cold and wet. 
North- western Europe and the UK 
will be unsettled. 
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Liggett’s dramatic legal settlement 
does not speB doom tor the tobacco 
industry, its arimisston that smok- 
ing Is addictive and can cause dis- 
eases appears damning. But in & 
lawyer's hands, addiction be a 
slippery term. The US surgeon' 
general has warned since 1986 that 
cigarettes are addictive, yet this has 
not helped plaintiffs win in the 
courts. Similarly, even if the link 
between smoking and disease is 
now openly acknowledged, each litL 
gznt will stm have to prove causa- 
tion in bis or her individual case. 

As one of the smallest US tobacco 
companies, Liggett also had more cf 
an imwit h w to insulate itself from 
fixture claims, even at the cost of 25 
per cent of future profits. Indeed, its 
decision to settle could be seen as a 
last, desperate attempt to prod one 
of Us larger rivals to take it over in 
order to silence it 

All that explains the mated reac- 
tion among tobacco stocks yester- 
day. Nevertheless, shares in Philip 
Morris, RJR Nabisco and BAT 
Industries have lost 12-15 per cent 
in the past month. Longer term, 
therefore, the pressure on manage- 
ments to rihrriwwte litigation wor- 
ries remains considerable. In BATs 
case, far ingfwnrw, the stock market 
is in effect valuing its $lhn of US 
tobacco profits at zero. Assume 
BAT agrees to give away 50 per 
cent of those profits to settle all 
cases - not just the ones with US 
states that Liggett has dealt with. If 
the other 50 per cent was then 
given a more normal rating, it 
would add around £l2£bn (Sl9.8bn) 
or 15 per cent to its market value. 
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include Poland's sugar xnfils, which 
are currently being privatised, or 
the com milling business of CPC in 
the US. 

A mare intriguing, idea would be 
a tilt at Tate & Lyle, whose record 
has been less than sparkling. ABF 
would have to sell on Tote's UK 
sugar business, and at more than 
£3bn* Including debt, the price tag 
could prove a bit of a stretch. But 
the real question is whether Mr 
Weston would care to launch what 
would almost certainly have to be a 
hostile bid. 

For Tesco, meanwhile, yester- 
day's purchase allows it to leapfrog 
UK rivals to became Ireland’s lead- 
ing supermarket retailer. And at 50 
per cent of sales, against 66 per cent 
for William Low, file price tag does 
not look extravagant 


insurance b uslne sae s are aufftatty 
against bigger yet more nimble 
competitors. A trading profit rm- 
gin of 1.9 per cent in 1996, the last 
repotted periodjte eternal Anfrevwt 
the bank, the one recent success ffi 
the sprawling portfolio^ would 
surely do better enj Its own, Of 
couiae, the Go-op plays a social rate 
as waU. But IT some ptocaeds from a 
bid went into a. charitable trust, 
that role would be better served 
than by dwindling hand-outs from a 
declining 1 business. : 

That said, Galileo, Mr Andrew 
Regan'fl takeover vehicle, looks an 
unlikely victor - Its ownership 
stru cture to almost as complex as 
the CWS’s. But now ft has stock the 
corporate spotlight cm this arcane 
business, there are only two likely 
outcomes: either an outsider will 
buy it, or it will have to undergo a 
fundamental restructuring itself. 


ABF/Tesco 


Mr Gary Weston, chairman of 
Associated British Foods, Is turning 
70 next month and ready to have 
some fun. The £640m sale of the 
group’s Irish supermarkets to Tesco 
leaves ABF with £L5bn In the bank 
and gives Mr Weston the opportu- 
nity to have the most fun he has 
had since ABF bought British Sugar 
for £880m In 1991 - a deal that has 
provided the group's other share- 
holders with pleasure as well. 

There is no shortage erf targets. 
Unilever is selling both National 
Starch and Quest, a fragrances and 
flavours business. Both are the type 
of value-added operations Mr Wes- 
ton would hka to add to his low- 
margin mix of food and agricultural 
products; and with price tags of 
around £2%hn for National Starch 
and £L5bn for Quest, they ate 
within Ids grasp. Other possibilities 


Co-op 

The Cooperative Wholesale Soci- 
ety may claim to be invulnerable to 
bids but its move to bring in a City 
of London defence team suggests 
otherwise. Co-op societies may be 
more awkwardly structured than 
building societies, but the same 
force that spurred mass building 
society demutualisation could do 
the same to the Co-op: namely, 
greed. The Coops are owned by 
people who do not know that they 
own them. So if someone offers 
£lbn for the CWS’s shares if it con- 
verts into a company, they should 
get a lot of votes for conversion. 
After all. Co-op membership costs 
the same as a lottery ticket, but 
everyone would get a pay-out 

There are strong arguments for 
change. The Co-op's managerial 
structure is an inefficient mess. The 
CWS’s food retail, funeral and 


Radio spectrum 

The prospect of loss of office con- 
centrates the mind wonderfully. 
Hence, presumably, the wonderful 
range of privatisation wheezes from 
Britain’s Conservative government 
in recent weeks. The latest - the 
scheme to auction the airwaves - is 
no exception. Wacky though it may 
sound, tiie notion is compelling. An 
auction , stands a Car better chance 
than civil servants of allocating 
badly clogged spectrum to those 
who can malm beet use of it. And 
although big users like mobile 
phone groups would probably have 
to pay much more, they would also 
have a better chance of getting 
their hands on capacity in the first 
place. 

The scheme would also raise cash 
for the g o v er nment - according to 
the Tories, perhaps £lbn in the Ant 
instance. That figure, which proba- 
bly errs on the side of caution, 
should be easily enough-to get the 
opposition Labour party interested 
in the idea. Few means of cash-rais- 
ing, after all. can be so easily 
defended on economic grounds. 

But if the Tories have handed 
Labour a useful new policy on . a 
plate, the pity is that ha has not 
been more radlcaL For one thing, 
the government Is far too nervous 
of allowing secondary trading In 
spectrum. For another, its proposal 
that public sector users like the mil- 
itary need not take part in auctions 
is a cop-out Such users should cer- 
tainly pay a fair market price for 
space they take up; that way, they 
would have a powerful incentive to 
consider whether they need it 
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Ship’s mate 

‘It was left to the crew of Star Flyer to 
hang a little floral tribute over the 
of the ship's library 
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Balancing act 

'It is not at all a philistine culture; there 
is a respect for learning and professional 
r 4V attainment. 



Man or Superman? 

' Take the Olympics out of my career, 
have I not been successful? I've been 
very, very successful 
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The getting-by society 


I t was when the Zair- 
ean official blocked 
my path physically, 
demanding proof that 
1 had paid the tourism 
tax,".. that the situation 
turned from worrying to far- 
cical The Zaire Express air- 
liner was refuelling, almost 
ready to leave Lubumbashi, 
capital of southern Shaba 
province, for the compara- 
tive calm of Johannesburg. 

With the help of a “proto- 
col “ - the man bribed to 
bribe the various officials 
whfr could complicate the 
departure of three western 
journalists - we had already 
successfully negotiated 
immigration, ducked a 
search by soldiers and 
resisted an attempt to make 
os: pay for showing our vac- 
dilation certificates. 

Now, a small, belligerent 
man was standing in front of 
the exit, claiming we needed 
a document showing we had 
paid a regional tourism levy. 
This in a country most tour- 
ists were wanted to avoid 
long before last year’s rebel 
uprising put it on the black- 
fetirf aH but the most fool- 
hardy travel agents. 

- It was time for the direct, 
physical approach. Brushing 
past the hands grabbing at 
our hags. ignoring a rising 
chorus of shouts, we plunged 
through the metal detector, 
into the departure lounge 
and on' to the Tarmac. Fif- 
teen minutes later, as the 
aircraft rose above, the 
savannkh, drawing away 
from the dilapidated city 
that was once the pride of 
the Belgians! who colonised 
this vast central African 
nation, ;1 could sigh with 
rebel. 

For the Zaireans left 
behind, and for too much of 
sub-Saharan Africa, there is 
no such easy escape. 

The anarchy at the airport 
was typical of an existence 
where daily survival 
depends on a willingness to 
hustle, cajole, threaten and 
persuade. If an official 
declares that you have com- 
mitted a misdemeanour, and 
demands a petit cad ecu in 
exchange for turning a blind 
eye, there is no higher court 
of appeal. 

Little wonder, then, that 
the rebel followers of Laur- 
ent Kabila, an ageing revolu- 
tionary, are now in control 
of a fifth of the country and 
are being hailed os libera- 
tors. 

From the capital Kinshasa, 
where the Zaire river steams 
hke a lnnguid python 
towards the sea. to the dia- 
mond-laced gravel pits of 
Mbuji-Mayi and colonnaded 
streets of Lubumbashi. the 
universal refrain is “it est 
temps Qtie ca change" (it is 
time for a change). It tells oF 
ordinary Zaireans wearied 
by a system in which they 
are always either predator or 
prey. 

It was 33 years ago that 
Colonel Joseph -Desiree Mob* 
utii, now stricken by pros- 
tate cancer in a Monaco hos- 
pital,, seized power for his 
second and final time from 
fl» civilian government. flU- 
iug a vacuum created by 
the Belgians' hasty with- 
drawal 

Be and his cronies created 
a concept of the state as 
kleprocral. sucking the pro- 
ceeds from Zaire's extraordi- 
nary natural wealth - dia- 
monds, gold, copper, cobalt, 
oraaiian.. coffee - into for- 
^ bank accounts. 

As the state gradually col- 
mpsed under the weight of 
the. abuses, unable to pay 
sdaries -or provide essential 
Scr rices, ho also created a 
national habit - sc 



A Hutu refugee helps her daughter with an intravenous drip at a local hospital in Zaire 


diinvuiUer - the French verb 
meaning "to get by”. Zaire 
today is a nation of 45m 
debrouillards: wheeler-deal- 
ers adept at finding a path 
around apparently insur- 
mountable obstacles. 

Se dibrauiUer - it is what 
the portly maman. sitting on 
the muddy lane known as 
Kinshasa's Wall Street, is 
doing as she trades bundles 
or the scorned “prostates” - 
the new Zaire notes nick- 
named after the president's 
ailment - for dollars, mak- 
ing her margin on an ever- 
shifting exchange rate. 

It is the skill of the urchin, 
skipping school to dangle a 
string of live crickets - a 
Zairean delicacy - under the 
noses of shoppers in the cap- 
ital’s teeming market- And it 
is the talent displayed by the 
diamond dealer in the 
designer suit and wrap- 
around sunglasses os he sips 
a cappuccino in the Hotel 
Intercontinental, talking 
loudly on a mobile phone. 

The key. Zaireans have 
discovered, is to identify and 
exploit a competitive edge, 
any edge. For the soldier, 
often unpaid for mouths, 
that means selling his right 
to bear arms, hence the uni- 
formed mem that guard Kins- 
hasa's restaurants and night- 
clubs. saluting smartly at 
arriving guests, it also 
means preferring the threat 
of violence, and often more 
than just the threat, at 
impromptu roadblocks. 

For the civil servant, it 
means bartering access to 
the decision-makers who can 
authorise the issuing of a 
birth certificate, a property 
deed or a permit to visit a 
mineral zone. Thus, every 
bureaucratic procedure 
becomes a negotiation over 


Michela Wrong, in 

Zaire, meets a people paying 
a high price for the country’s 
corrupt officialdom 


payments for services which 
are free, theoretically. 

The systematic bribe-tak- 
ing is condoned by Mobutu, 
the most dibrouillard of 
them alL He once remarked: 
“Everything is for sale, 
everything is bought in our 
country. And in this trade, 
holding any slice of public 
power constitutes a veritable 
exchange instrument.” 

Where bribe-taking does 
not suffice, juggling several 
jobs becomes the only 
alternative. Zaire's dilapi- 
dated ministries, universities 
and hospitals empty at mid- 
day as the middle-classes 
abandon their desks, head- 
ing for small businesses, 
allotments, private clinics 
and colleges - their real 
sources of income. 

It is in these alternative 
structures that optimists 
place their faith. For, while 
the crumbling of Zaire's 
state structures may seem 
cause for despair, embryonic 
civic organisations are fill- 
ing the void, the green 
shoots of a new society 
sprouting from the ashes of 
the old- 

n □ □ 

The Mama Yemo hospital 
in Kinshasa is an institution 
where Zairean skill in tri- 
umphing over adversity is 
being channelled for the 


good of the community. One 
of the biggest state hospitals 
in sub-Saharan Africa, it was 
once Mobutu’s pride and joy. 
So much so, that he named 
it after his mother, whose 
bronze bust stands in one of 
the courtyards. 

Once, Mama Yemo 
received almost 50 per cent 
of the health budget. Now, it 
gets virtually nothing- Offi- 
cially, a doctor's salary is 
just 117,000 zaires - less 
than Si a month. In fad, he 
or she rarely sees even 
that 

“The situation in this hos- 
pital is a resumd of the situa- 
tion in the country as a 
whole.” says Jean Baptiste 
Sondji, head surgeon. “We 
get nothing from anybody.” 

Bat the picture is not as 
dark as it first appears. Five 
years ago, the staff devised a 
system that would allow 
them to offer at least a mini- 
mum service, bypassing the 
authorities entirely. In all 
but the most urgent cases, 
patients, in theory, entitled 
to free treatment, are asked 
to arrive with everything 
they will need during their 
stay: surgical thread, anaes- 
thetic, scalpel, gloves, plus 
an advance fee. 

The money is split three 
ways, on the doctors, equip- 
ment and administrative 
costs. When the patients 
have no money, it is not 


unknown for them to hand 
over possessions: a televi- 
sion or radio, items that can 
be resold. "Everyone realised 
things couldn't go on as they 
were, and that if we did 
nothing, no one else would.” 
says Sondji. 

As a result of the new 
arrangement, he earns $100 a 
month, which he can live on 
thanks to his wife's company 
job. His colleagues make up 
their shortfall by simulta- 
neously holding jobs in pri- 
vate clinics. 

The situation remains for 
from ideal Patients often die 
while waiting to gather the 
money needed for an opera- 
tion and surgeons carry out 
amputations that would 
have been unnecessary in a 
western country where con- 
stant monitoring is avail- 
able. 

Sondji remains relent- 
lessly upbeat. Something of 
an amateur fundraiser, he 
prondly shows visitors the 
new urology unit, donated 
by Kinshasa's wealthy Leb- 
anese community. 

A new ambulance and 
operating theatre, gifts from 
USAID, mean surgeons will 
no longer have to operate on 
the pavement, as they some- 
times did when the old thea- 
tre was overrun, 

Sondji is currently in talks 
with Zaire’s petrol compa- 
nies, negotiating a $120,000 


donation. “1 want to spend it 
on installing mosquito nets, 
air-conditioning and parti- 
tions to separate female 
patients from male,” he says. 

Whatever sobriquets 
employees use to describe 
Mama Yemo. the doctor is 
proud of the expertise on 
offer. "When the mowmn- 
ciers [members of President 
Mobutu’s entourage] get sick 
they go to a private clinic for 
a diagnosis. But when they 
realise it is serious they will 
often come here. They know 
they will get better treat- 
ment.” 

□ □ □ 

The ingenuity being 
applied in Mama Yemo is 
taken to its logical extreme 
in Mbuji-Mayi. capital of east 
Kasai province. An opposi- 
tion stronghold, Mbuji-Mayi 
has been neglected by the 
authorities since it was 
established in the 1960s by 
ethnic Kasai ans. a perse- 
cuted minority. 

It uses its own money, ref- 
using to recognise the zaire 
note issued in 1993 by the 
central bank. But the chasm 
left by the government has 
been filled by the diamond- 
mining company, Societe 
Mlniere de Bakwanga. 
Although mining firms tradi- 
tionally played a paternalis- 
tic role in Africa, the extent 
of the company's involve- 
ment in every aspect of daily 
life is breath-taking. 

Even residents who have 
no connection with the com- 
pany drink water provided 
from its plant and use elec- 
tricity from its turbines. 
They walk on roads bunt by 
it, send their children to its 
schools and are treated in its 
hospitals. The company has 


PeriOfi/Reunre 

opened a tiny university on 
the outskirts of town. 

“We are In an environ- 
ment where the state does 
not play its role.” says 
Mukamba Kadiata Nzemba. 
the company's chief adminis- 
trator. “Our role is to pro- 


duce diamonds. But to do 
that we need men to work 
and their families must be 
cared for. If we didn't do this 
our population would criti- 
cise us. I'm a businessman 
but I am also a politician.” 

The company spends B per 
cent of its yearly budget on 
these facilities. Irritated 
executives say the extra 
costs, combined with what 
was until recently a crip- 
pling tax bill, has prevented 
the company from turning a 
profit far 10 years. 

But Kinshasa could soon 
pay a high price for decades 
of neglect. Undeterred by the 
80 per cent stake the govern- 
ment holds in the Societe. 
Mukamba declared recently 
that he was ready to collabo- 
rate with the rebels once 
they captured Mbuji-Mayi. 

□ □ □ 

As the daunting prospect of 
Mobutu’s death and the 
break-up of the country’ 
looms, these examples of 
Zaireans getting on with 
their lives, having turned 
their backs on a discredited 
state, hold out the best hope 
for the future. 

Zaireans currently regard 
Kabila as a Messianic figure 
who will deliver the country 
from its woes. But if the 
rebel leader seizes control of 
the entire country', he will 
find himself saddled with a 
huge, unwieldy state appara- 
tus which has a momentum 
and logic all of its own. 

There is the danger that 
Kabila - or whoever eventu- 
ally replaces “the Great 
Helmsman”, the title stolen 
from Mao Zedong - will be 
sucked into that system. 

Decades of despotism have 
bred sullen passiveness 
among Zaireans. Complain 
about an official abuse and 
the standard response is a 
resigned shrug of the shoul- 
ders and the infuriating: 
"Cast le Zaire . " (That's Zaire 
for you.) The ingenuity Is 
there to be mined, and until 
it is. this country at the 
heart of Africa will be con- 
tent with the struggle of 
“getting by". 
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P - for politics 

‘If Bill Clinton could 
send Friends of Bill to the 
senate 
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True Fiction 

Cashing in on music 

Td already handled the Jethro 
Tull 2009s and the Mott the 
Hoople 30-year notes. ' 
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PERSPECTIVES 


B efore the era of scien- 
tific astronomy, this 
would have been a year 
of 111 omen, as the 
brightest comet in living mem- 
ory blazed for months In the 
night skies. Now we can reas- 
sure ourselves that Comet Hale- 
Bopp is no more than a gigantic 
dirty snowball from outer space, 
trailing tails of gas and dust as it 
swoops through the inner solar 
system - and enjoy the spectacle 
from a safe distance. 

When Hale-Bopp makes its 
closest approach to the Earth 
today it will still be 123m miles 
away. That is further away from 
us than the sun (93m miles). 

But irrational ideas that com- 
ets are agents of doom are not 
dead yet; Indeed the latest tech- 
nology is helping to revive them. 
The loonier fringes of the Inter- 
net have been buzzing for 
months with stories that Hale- 
Bopp has changed course to head 
for the Earth and/or that a huge 
alien spacecraft is using the 
comet as cover for a voyage to 
explore the solar system. As 
usual UFOlogists are accusing 
Nasa. the US space agency, of 
covering up vital evidence - in 
this case pictures that show 
Hale-Bopp with a mysterious 
travelling companion. 

More traditional apocalyptic 
voices are also responding. As 
long ago as December 1995, just 
after astronomers had first gone 
on record with statements that 
Hale-Bopp might put on a bril- 
liant show early in 1997, the FT 


The Nature of Things 


Hale the blazing snowball 

Both the loony fringe and scientists are dazzled by the comet’s brightness, says Clive Cookson 


received a faxed “world news 
flash" announcing: “Dazzling 
comet explosion will shock the 
whole world by April 1997! Cos- 
mic Day of Judgment 1997! There 
will be a new political leader in 
Britain when the spectacular 
comet appears!” According to the 
release, Sister Marie Gabriel, a 
“visionary mystic", predicted 
these events In June 1985 - 10 
years before US astronomers 
Alan Hale and Thomas Bopp dis- 
covered the comet that bears 
their names. 

In fact, orthodox scientists 
were wary about predicting an 
astronomical show of the cen- 
tury from. Hale-Bopp until a 
couple of months ago, because 
the brightness of a comet is noto- 
riously unpredictable. They did 
not want to repeat the embar- 
rassing mistake of 1973 when the 
much-hyped Comet Kohoutek 
turned out to be a sad anti-cli- 
max. The headline on this col- 
umn last November expressed 
the uncertainty: “Climactic 
comet or April fool fizzle?" 

Many FT readers will have 
seen the answer for themselves. 
After dark Hale-Bopp is already 
visible with the naked eye in the 



Hale-Bopp comet, the bright light seen over Chautauqua Lake In Benins Point, New York 


light pollution of London, and in 
rural areas it shines as brightly 
as anything in the night sky, 
except for the moon. 

Hale-Bopp will probably con- 
tinue to brighten until April- 1, 


its closest approach to the sun 
(85x0. miles), when solar heat will 
be driving off gas and dust most 
rapidly from the comet’s frozen 
nucleus. 

It will then fade gradually over 


the following few weeks. 

To view Hale-Bopp, it Is essen- 
tial to choose a clear night and 
highly advisable to choose some- 
where well away from urban 
lighting. Under those conditions. 


you cannot miss the comet and 
Its magnificent tail if you look in 
a north-westerly direction in the 
evening or in a north-easterly 
direction In the early monring 
before dawn. (Although- Hale- 
Bopp is visible throughout the 
hours of darkness, zt dips down 
to a very low angle above the- 
horizon In the middle of the 
night.) 

If the conditions .are not quite 
right - if, for example, there Is 
still a ghastly orange glow from 
distant streetlights over the 
horizon - you may well feel a 
sense of mild anti-climax as you 
gaze at Hale-Bopp, and you may 
wonder why comets struck such 
awe Into your pre-industrial 
ancestors. 

Remember that nights really 
were darker then, and most 
people were Ear more personally 
aware oF the stars and planets hi 
the night sky than we are today. 
Remember, too, that people had. 
not been “spoilt" by seeing a 
vast range of photographs and 
electronic images, moving and 
still, of heavenly bodies, real and 
imaginary. Compared with a sci- 
ence fiction movie, a planetar- 
ium show or even a good fire- 


work display, a rea! comet could 
seem like a static splodge of dull 
white light 

Hale-Bopp and its Uul cover 
such a wide field of view - about 
the same as . two clenched fists 
held together at arm's length - 
. that the overall effect is best 
appreciated with the naked eye 
or a pair of- low-magnification 
binoculars. If you want to record 
the event for posterity, an ordi- 
nary SLR (single . lens reflex) 
camera mounted on a tripod wffl 
give good results with test film 
and arr exposure of a minute or 
Sol-' 

; Meanwhile, professional 
astronomers are focusing power- 
ful telescopes on Hale-Bopp to 
inves tig ate its detailed construc- 
tion and composition. Hie most 
thoroughly studied comet so far 
is the famous Halley, which was 
observed by a fleet of spacecraft 
on its last visit in 1998. But Hale- 
Bopp is 10 times more active 
than Halley at its peak, and spec- 
troscopic analysis has already 
revealed molecules not previ- 
ously detected in . a comet. 

The material In comets is 
believed to be left over from the 
formation of the sun and its 
planets A5bn years ago. A vast 
number of potential comets, the 
so-called Oort cloud, remains 
deep frozen ixr the outer reaches 
of the solar system. Occasionally 
a passing star gives one of them 
a gravitational nudge that pro- 
pels it towards the sun - con- 
verting the dirty snowball into a 
fiery comet 


Minding Your Own Business 

The free 
card trick to 
success 

Heather Farmbrough on a postcard advertising 
company hoping to deliver throughout Europe 


I n 1992, Minimi Selin 
came to London from 
Stockholm, intending 
to stay fbr just a few 
months. Five years 
later, she has little intention 
of going home while her 
postcard advertising busi- 
ness, Cardgmde, carries on 
growing. 

Hie cards can be found in 
bars and restaurants in Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Manchester and Leeds. They 
look like any other postcard 
on the front, usually with a 
striking visual image or a 
witty slogan. But on the 
back, taking up no more 
than a third of the left-hand 
side, Is a company -logo or 
slogan. 

Each card is designed by 
an advertising agency for its 
client who advertises on the 
back of the card. Cardgulde 
is paid a fee by the advertis- 
ing agency to display their 
client's card for a month in a 
rack of 18. Customers take 
the cards far free. 

Selin first thought about 
using postcards for advertis- 
ing in February 1991 while 
working for the Swedish 
agency Rififi in Stockholm 
as a copywriter. Disillu- 
sioned with conventional 
advertising, she had been 
looking for a new way to 
reach the most elusive group 
of consumers - young, afflu- 
ent high spenders, who are 
rarely at home and so diffi- 
cult to reach with TV adver- 
tising. So with the help of a 
friend. Sauna Heyman, a for- 
mer Ikea manager and 
Hermes buyer, Selin came up 
with the postcards idea. 

“We wanted to reach these 
people in a relaxed atmo- 
sphere. That’s when adver- 
tising is most effective. So 
we wanted postcards that 
people would take because 
they liked them," she says. 

The Swedish creative 
directors they consulted 
were enthusiastic. Selin's 
only previous commercial 


experience was running her 
own record company at 17 to 
sell her boyfriend's records. 
She sold just 200 and had to 
close the business. More cau- 
tious this time, she kept 
overheads low - just the 
telephones and the rent for a 
small office. 

In June 1991, Koteguiden 
(the Swedish Cardgulde) was 
launched. Selin and Heyman 
invested no money in the 
business. They persuaded 
the printers and couriers 
who re-stocked the racks to 
wait a month for payment 
until advertising space on 
the second batch of cards 
had been sold. 

Initially 50 bars and res- 
taurants in Stockholm 
agreed to stock the racks. 
Within days they were 
empty. With the £2,000 profit 
made from the first month’s 
sales they set up the com- 
pany as an AB (Swedish lim- 
ited company). They have 
refused to borrow any 
money for the business; 
everything comes out of 
cashflow. After just six 
months, racks went up in 
Gothenburg; after a couple 
of years, in Malmo and 
Lund. 

In May 1992, Selin and 
Heyman decided the next 
step for the company was 
expansion overseas and they 
targeted London. Selin 
arrived in the UK in Novem- 
ber 1992 to set up Cardgulde 
as a separate company with 
£100,000 borrowed from the 
Swedish parent She envis- 
aged establishing the opera- 
tion, getting it going and 
then returning to Sweden. 

It wasn't hard to find res- 
taurants and bars willing to 
take the racks - the initial 
50 included Bar Italia in 
Soho, Cibo in Holland Park 
and the new Fifth Floor res- 
taurant at Harvey Nichols. 
The advertising agencies 
were another matter, taking 
more persuasion than Selin 
had anticipated. 


“I didn’t know anyone, 
whereas in Stockholm every- 
one knows everyone. I 
wasn't used to the split 
between creative and media 
departments in advertising 
agencies. For each client, I 
had to speak to four or five 
people- 7 £ would call and 
leave messages and the calls 
were never returned.” 

However, she persisted 
and started calling creative 
directors after their secre- 
taries had gone home to 
m ake sure she caught them. 
Her English was reasonable, 
but by no means perfect. 
However, she believes being 
Swedish was an advantage. 

“We are much more direct 
I didn't waste time writing 
letters and so on. Then I was 
lucky. I called John Hegarty, 
creative director at Bartle 
Bogle Hegarty. He knew 
someone I knew in Sweden 
and was very friendly. 
Although it was a while 
before one of his clients, 
Levi Jeans, used the cards, 
his endorsement helped." 

T he first racks in 
the UK appeared 
In November 
1992, with only 
four of the spaces 
sold- Serin filled in the rest 
with cards specially commis- 
sioned from designers, illus- 
trators and photographers. 
In the newly opened Fifth 
Floor restaurant at Harvey 
Nichols, the cards were so 
popular that the racks had 
to be filled each day, prompt- 
ing the store to install a 
post-box and start selling 



Minimi SeBn: *1 was in a store and saw a man putting cards in a rack Just Gka ours. Ha had taken our idea . 


But by the end of the first 
year, Cardgulde was still los- 
ing money and had used all, 
the £100,000 borrowed from 
Swedish Card guide. Selin 
says there was no question 
of returning to Sweden 
though - the idea simply 
took longer to catch on 
“The English public was 
very suspicious." Serin recol- 


lects. “They couldn't believe 
the cards were free." 
Although many of the initial 
clients were record compa- 
nies which wanted to pro- 
mote new artists and 
releases, others included 
Royal Mail, which bought 
spaces for the whole of the 
first year, Pretty Polly, Carl- 
ton TV, radio companies and 
drinks manufacturers. The 
client list gradually grew to 
Include fashion and fra- 
grance companies such as 


Bally, Paul Smith and The 
Gap and now totals 200 com- 
panies. 

By the end of 1094. UK 
Card guide had moved into 
profit and in the following 
year, Selin and her three 
employees moved into larger 
offices in Soho. 

In 1995, racks were estab- 
lished in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. Last year Leeds 
and Manchester were added. 
Printing and distribution 
costs are £3,600 a month for 


45,000 cards, reaching 90 dif- 
ferent venues in London or 
£6.610 fbr 95,0 00 cards in 190 
venues in all five UK cities. 
In the last financial year to 
March 1996, Card guide's 
turnover in England was 
£500,000 and roughly the 
same In Sweden. Profits in 
Sweden were around 
£115,000 but in England only 
£20,000. This year just end- 
ing turnover in both coun- 
tries is expected to reach 
£720,000 and profits are fore- 


cast at ' - £20Q,000-£250,000. 
Profits have increased in the 
UK due to opening in Leeds 
and Manchester. For the 
year to March 1998, turnover 
is expected to reach Elm in 
both countries. 

Cardguida’s success has 
inevitably invited compete 
tion. In 1995, Selin was in 
New York, exploring yet 
another market for Card- 
guide. 

“I was in a store and saw a 
man putting cards - in a rack 


; fagua MHi 

just like ours- He had taken 
our . Idea - but there was 
nothing I. could do. He was 
free to put his cards any- 
where,” she says. 

Undeterred, Selin intends 
to expand into' two new 
European countries and two 
more - UK cities this year. 
. “We haven’t derided where 
exactly,'"' she says, “but my 
dream is to be in all the 
major .European cities - 
Brussels, Paris. Munich and 
so an. " ' 


r 'T’ottaire said: “K God 
^ / did not exist, we 
%/ would have to 
W invent him." This 
ten quoted statement has 
indered our perception of a 
jeper religious truth; if God 
exist, we still have to 
pant him. 

Each Individual we 
icounter is our own inven- 
on, simply because he or 
10 is, in reality, quite cur- 
rent from our own percep- 
on. However well we know 
n- friends, our parents, our 
jouses and our children 
ley appear differently to 
hers and to themselves. If 
Lis variance is true of 
;op!e we see and touch, 
3W much more must it be 
ue of the invisible presence 
e call God? The God pos- 
ed by philosophers, the 
rarce of all reality - the 
•mm mover - may be Inde- 
mdent of us. But the God 
i whom we speak is the 


Truth of the Matter / Sidney Brichto 

Instructions for a do-it-yourself God 


God of our own invention. 

The concept of a moral 
ruler of the Universe was 
Invented by the Judaeo- 
Christian movement and 
endorsed by Islam. It has 
motivated individuals to 
commitment and to self-sac- 
rifice to achieve its moral 
objectives. It has led to 
remarkable achievements In 
politics, in the arts and sci- 
ences. A Promethean ethos 
born on Olympus and a 
Hebrew ethic born in Eden 
combined to make humanity 
rebellious against nature, 
and determined to manipu- 
late, control and rule over 
her. At first, humans 
believed that this process 


was in opposition to the 
gods. Finally, they con- 
vinced themselves that they 
were fulfilling God’s will 
“The heavens are the Lord's 
but the Earth He has given 
to the children of man." 
(Psalm 115:16) 

Another important revolu- 
tion was to stop seeing God 
as an arbitrary despot 
demanding animal and 
human sacrifices to satisfy 
his hunger for power. The 
prophetic God despises festi- 
vals but exults in human 
justice. Abraham gave God a 
moral lesson when Ha pro- 
posed to destroy the inno- 
cent along with the wicked 
in Sodom. “Will not the 


judge of all the earth act 
justly?” At 1 the time of the 
Hebrew prophets, the Greeks 
were giving up their belief in 
gods who raped pretty 
women. Euripides has Elec- 
tra declare with deep convic- 
tion: “Never more can we 
believe that there are gods, if 
impious wrongs triumph 
over justice." 

The Greek gods, like the 
Hebrew God, were re-in- 
vented to promise good 
people that the wicked 
would be punished for their 
wickedness. The subject of 
theodicy, the vindication of 
God in spite of the presence 
of evil, was born when It 
became apparent that more 


often than not it was the 
good who suffered and the 
best who suffered most. 

The modem Judaeo-Chris- 
tian God is a different inven- 
tion. The moral but invisible 
God was too remote and had 
to be brought down to earth. 
In the tragedy of Jewish life, 
he became personified as a 
God who goes weeping into 
exile with his people. In 
Christianity, it is the Son of 
God or his mother Mary or 
the saints to whom believers 
relate. The nature of the 
gods we have invented will 
lead to different attitudes 
and actions. The God of St 
Francis of Assisi inspired 
gentleness; while the God of 


the Templar Knights was 
not offended by the rivers of 
Jewish and Moslem blood 
his crusader heroes caused 
to flow. 

Of course, the question 
must be asked: if God is an 
invention, does the inven- 
tion exist? Aside from per- 
sonal revelation or the 
acceptance of hearsay, we 
cannot know. On the 
assumption that God does 
exist we must still cadi him a 
human invention fbr the rear 
sons I have given. 

If we. assume that God 
does not exist, does our 
invention of him matter? 
The answer must be “Yes". 
Martyrs and the victims of 


holy wars demonstrate the 
enormous impact that the. 
invention of God has had. 
But so, too, do the love - of 
justice and compassion 
based on the belief that God. 
created men equal, not to 
mention the countless indi- 
vidual lives which have 
been, and continue to be, 
touched, inspired, motivated 
and consoled by it 
Is it hypocritical to hold to . 
a belief of which we have 
intellectual doubts because 
it gives us confidence; hope 
and a moral framework in 
which to live? Maybe. Yet I 
am convinced that the 
invention of a caring God is 
the most creative means of 


sanctifying each individual 
life and of giving society a 
moral purpose. 

: When I.present this thesis, 
I am asked: "But do you. 
rabbi, believe in GodT My 
honest reply most be: “I des- 
perately believe in him. but I 
am not certain He exists," 
Believers need. to accept that, 
God's existence will only be 
proved at the end of history. 
Until, then, they have no 
choice but to act with the 
faith that their descendants 
if not themselves will see 
that Godwasmore than an 
invention but. an inspired 
vision waiting to be realised. 
■ Rabbi Dr Sidney Brichto is 
senior vice-president of the 
Union of Liberal and Progres- 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Joe Rogaly 


I spy with my little eye something 

- . - beginning with P. What could it possibly be in a UK election year? Surely not politics 



W hich would you 
rather talk about 
tills flue weekend - 
pornography or the 
griHah constitution? Very well, 
you wto.-The constitution it will 
be. We must, however, begin 
with; the other topic. For this 
week; ; the Communications 
Decency Act, which seeks to pro- 
tect" children, from porn on the 
internet, was challeng ed in the 
OS Supreme Court That tells us 
mu&rabout constitutions in gen- 
ial, and the superiority of the 
American over the British model 
In particular. 

We need not confuse ourselves 
with the details of the US case, 
you might protest that the 
elected congress and president 
represent the people, so their 
benign censorship should pre- 
vail. You could argue, as does 


the other side, that the act 
i n fr in g es the freedom of speech 
guaranteed by the US constitu- 
tion. Who is right? Traversed by 
opposing squads of lawyers, the 
US system provides clear rules of 
engagement 

This is not to say that it is 
without fault Franklin Roose- 
velt tried to pack the Supreme 
Court when, in 1936, the bench 
ruled that his social legislation 
was unconstitutional President 
Roosevelt won that year’s elec- 
tion. A few months later the 
same Judges, in the same court 
found in favour of a minimum 
wage, social security and other 
bits and pieces of the New Deal. 

As you read this, convicted 
killers who might have been 
kept alive under earlier US high 
court decisions await execution. 
In the 1960s, when others (never 


you nor 1) were permissive, jus- 
tice smiled on loose behaviour; 
today it is more conservative. It 
desegregated the schools, but 
has since wobbled on busing. In 
short, judges in every country 
are humans. They have princi- 
ples. It is just that these are 
never eternal 

Britain, home of the mother of 
parliaments, has the judges, but 
not the US system of rfiprftg and 
balances. The government - the 
executive - decides what to do. 
The House of Commons usually 
assents. There is no place to go 
from there, no written-down 
charter of rights. If judges seek 
to intervene, they must Invent 
technicalities, or cite European 
Union law. British courts have 
used these devices well They 
have built up a case-history 
based network of administrative 


law and. Increasingly in recent 
years, sought to protect individu- 
als from the executive. 

When all else falls, British liti- 
gants may appeal to the Euro- 
pean Convention on Human 
Rights, the court for which sits 
in Strasbourg. Alas, this appar- 
ently happy ■ arrangement Is 
flawed. It takes on average five 
or six years to get a hearing. The 
outgoing Conservative govern- 
ment does its best to ignore 
unfavourable results. It would be 
better to adopt the convention as 
part of British law. 

The UK Labour party, which is 
expected to win the country's 
election on May 1, has under- 
taken to do so. Optimists might 
characterise a British bill of 
rights as the first page of a writ- 
ten constitution, and ready refer- 
ence to its paragraphs as the 


first step towards a Supreme 
Court. British voters .should not, 
however, get over-exerted. There 
are at least three ways of build- 
ing human rights into the Taw of 
a country ruled by a sovereign 
parliament 

The least powerful, adapted 
from New Zealand, would pro- 
vide that the bill of rights should 
be used as a tool of interpreta- 
tion for the courts, and then only 
where possible. Next up is the 
Hong Kong method, which 
would say that the new rights 
count for more than existing 
laws. New legislation would not 
necessarily be covered, as there 
would be an escape clause. The 
strongest protection would he 
the Canadian charter, which 
obliges parliament to state 
openly that particular new stat- 
utes are intended to override 


specified rights. Labour Is expec- 
ted to take the New Zealand 
route. It trumpets its constitu- 
tional reforms as radical, but 
they amount to little more than 
a row of beans. The promise of a 
parliament for Scotland Is some- 
thing, but the proposed assembly 
looks more like the Glasgow city 
council writ large than the legis- 
latures of Illinois or Quebec. 

It is the same with Labour 
plans for modernising local gov- 
ernment. We will not have 
strong local authorities while 
their budgets are controlled by 
the central Treasury. As to alter- 
ing the voting system to propor- 
tional representation, HI believe 
it when I see it You could say 
that beans grow, that each of 
these steps will lead to greater 
things, a quasi-independent Scot- 
land, perhaps, or permanent 


coalition government. Even if 
that is true, the process is likely 
to be imperceptible. 

Meanwhile the next British 
government will enjoy as much 
untrammelled executive power 
as the outgoing one - more if 
you count Labour's plan to turn 
the House of Lords into a com- 
mittee of grateful appointees. 
How Bill Clinton must envy that 
one! If he could send Friends of 
Bill to the senate and keep the 
friends of his predecessor in a 
minority, his life would be sweet. 
He could appoint anyone he 
liked to sit on the 4 Supreme 
Court bench, with no danger of 
rejection. The Communications 
Decency Act would be safe. 

In anticipation of that, we 
must rush to tbe Internet to 
search for something beginning 
with P. Politics, of course. 



with 


Lunch with the FT 

Getting 
down to 
business 


Superman 

Pat Butcher meets a 
perfectionist, Michael Johnson, 
with a history of tummy trouble 


I t is a good job that 
Michael Johnson is 
not a superstitious 
man. The'last time we 
shared a meal table, 
about 4‘ j years ago, there 
began a chain of events 
which led him to food poi- 
soning and failure at the 
Barcelona Olympics, where 
he had been outstanding 
favourite to win gold in the 
200 metres. 

On that occasion, he was 
in London on his way to his 
final pre-Olympic competi- 
tion in Salamanca, and voic- 
ing wariness of foreign food. 

1 blithely assured him 
that, in a score of trips to 
various parts of Spain. I had 
never encountered any gas- 
tric problems. I might as 
well have spiked his dish 
Uwre and then. He ate or 
drunk something that was 
more off than my advice, 
was violently ill for days, 
arrived in Barcelona several 
kilos lighter than the task 
required, and didn't get past 
the semi-finals. 

As you will know, Johnson 
rectified matters in salutary 
fashion in Atlanta last year, 
becoming the first man in 
Olympic history to complete 
the 200m /400m “double", and 
setting a world record for 
the shorter distance of 
l9-32sec, a time which statis- 
ticians had reckoned would 
only be achieved circa 2025. 

That pre-Barcelona meal 
bad been in a hotel in Croy- 
don. south London, not the 
reost salubrious of places. 
Rut like his 200m record, the 
location and tbe man had 
changed almost beyond rec- 
®Bnitiou when we dined in 
Mew; York recently. Johnson 
Jjaa.in town for the MlUrose 
G ames, the oldest continu- 
es indoor meeting in the • 
JJrtiL The organisers had 
Cj*waa a headquarters hotel 
to' 1 . the -one in Croy- 
so- Johnson's manager 
had bUleted them in his Ivy 
league "aims mater" venue. 
“■ Penn Olub on West 44th 
Street \ :• 

' The /tnu^tfo^ from the 
one ‘i J kx». Lycra of his cut- 
Superman running 
ffltt tea three-piece, woollen 
wa’Stripq that Savile Row 
disavow suited 
and -mahogany 
^pbiour of the reception 
^ reading room down- 
But the decor gave 
^ te a mid-Atlantic am* 
JJtefty hy tha i«h floor, so 
W detracted from Johnson 
JJtee centre of the waiters’ 
rwtfioiss aa we adjourned 
private room next 
^ reception hosted by his 

JR# biggest .problem inter- 
ygoraomeono over hipefa 
^Lz®® do th«y get to eat? 
^tttttgfcf.bad finished 
“^teaoked salmon and 
su ®' chicken and gril- 


led peppers while he had 
barely had time to lift a fork. 

Maybe I was. subcon- 
■ sciottsly remembering food-" 
poisoning, but he seemed 
more happy to provide me 
with an earful than I was 
him with a mouthful. He 
was then commenta tin g on 
TV for the first time, and it 
carried over to lunch. 

One of the regular com- 
mentators had remarked 
afterwards that it was easy 
to see why Johnson was so 
good, because he kept as k ing 
what he'd done wrong, and 
how could he rectify it. I 
mentioned this. 

•Tor my first time, I’m sat- 
isfied with it. It was fun, I 
liked it. and I want to get 
better at it. Itn not happy 
with it yet. I think I expected 
too much out of myself, but I 
like expecting too much out 
of myself. I didn't expect to 
be perfect, but I wanted to 
be damn dose.” 

T he most obvious 
question, after his 
feat in Atlanta last 
year, was how he 
was going to prevent the rest 
of his career, even his life, 
being an anti-climax. 

“I don't have to do that. 
From an athletics perspec- 
tive, the Olympics is over, 
you've got to put that b eh i nd 
you and get on with the next 
race. It's just like any other 
person with a job. I enjoy 
what I do, and my competi- 
tive nature won’t let me be 
satisfied with anything other 
than winning or doing the 
best that I can. Going into 
last season, I wasn't t hin k- 
ing that I was traini n g just 
for the Olympics. I was 
training for the season, and 
the Olympics was one event 
of 20 in the year. 

"On the other hand, 
because it's the Olympics, 
it's the biggest race of my 
fife. It can’t make or break 
me. but it can do a lot of 
things for me. But take the 
Olympics out of my career, 
have I not been successful? 
l*ve been very, very success- 
fill, and I've got a lot of ful- 
filment out of toy Job. I've 
still done a lot of good 
things, accomplished a lot of 
goals, overcome a lot of 
obstacles, still made a very 
good living, and had a very 
good and rewarding career." 

It used to be that Johnson 
was monosyllabic, seemingly 
indifferent to the media. 
That has not completely 
changed. He doesn't exactly 
come on like boxing pro- 
moter Don King and engulf 
every stranger with a mile- 
wide smile, and a spine- 
shrinking, “Hello, my 
friend!" But he is more com- 
municative. 

This was more like a busi- 
ness lunch, with Johnson 
promotional strat- 


MJchael Johnson: T teamed a tat from Carl, because of Ihe mistakes he made’ 


egy. I elicited one genuine 
smile, when I asked, apropos 
his investment in the Dallas 
Mavericks basketball team, 
whether he was any good at 
the game. 

He almost laughed. “I'm 
horrible at basketball. I’ve 
never played. 

-But I do enjoy being part 
of the decision-making team, 
especially since it's another 
sport. Well, put R this way, I 
offer my opinion, whether 
they take it or not is a differ- 
ent matter. I get to about 
half of their home games, 
and one thing you can say 
about the NBA. it’s well 
marketed, and It's a great 
investment. I mean, the city 
builds the arena, and the 
owners pick up the profit, 
it's a great arrangement’’ 

If he couldn't play basket- 
ball, I observed that the 
Olympic skier, Picabo Street, 
is part of the same manage- 
ment group, and I hoped 
that she wasn't going to 
tempt him on to skis. 

“I did promise her last 


year that I*d try it, but after 
she got injured I thought rd 
put it off for about 10 years." 

His post-Olympic book. 
Sloping The Dragon (Piatkus 
Press. 0039). firmly aimed 
at the US self-help market, 
was a welcome change from 
the usual turgid athlete bio. 
But the criticism of Carl 
Lewis’s off-track antics 
("fashion designing and pop 
singing”, “lack of restraint 
and humility”) did not chime 
with the rest of tbe volume. 
Johnson disagreed. 

“It was right in line from 
my perspective. First of all,’! 
couldn't write a bio about 
my life in track without 
speaking about Carl, . it 
would be a glaring omission, 
and people would know that 
I left it out to avoid contro- 
versy, and I don’t avoid con- 
troversy. The particular 
chapter I'm talking about 
Carl is about learning t h i n g s 
from people- 

“Most of the time, people 
think you only learn from 
watching the good things 


people do, or watching some- 
one succeed at something. I 
learned a lot from Carl, 
because of the' mistakes be 
made. It's my opinion that 
he could have done a lot 
more for the sport than he 
did, but because of his self- 
ishness - and that’s not 
what I said In the book, but 
it’s tbe way I feel - he didn't 
help the sport, and he didn't 
help himself.” 

A bleeper went off some- 
where under his jacket, 
sending another forkful of 
food back to the plate unea- 
ten as he consulted the' 
offending machine. He was 
more likely to starve, than 
succumb to food poisoning 
this time. 

Still Intrigued that he 
didn’t want to try something 
different after being so domi- 
nant In bis events, I essayed 
suggestions about hurdles, 
shorter races, longer races. 
But no, he’s sticking with 
what he knows. 

T think I can still take a 
little off the 200. record, and 


Tiro Q-SuStwn 

a lot off the 400 record.” He 
is going head-to-head at 
150m with Donovan Bailey, 
the fastest man over 100m, 
in June. 

There was a slight edge as 
he repeated a mantra I had 
heard given to an assembly 
of journalists earlier. 

“This is what I do. This is 
what Tm good at. It's like 
your job. It’s not about train- 
ing for four years for the 
Olympics, and it comes 
along, and it's like Christ- 
mas, and it’s over. It’s not 
like that. Every race is excit- 
ing, but at the end of the 
day. It's a job. Just like 
yours." 

There was an air of final- 
ity about that He looked at 
me quizzically, stood up, 
shook hands, and left almost 
as abruptly as when be 
streaks out of those starting 
blocks. There was just one 
question left. If mine was a 
job just like his, how come a 
Sportswear company doesn’t 
pay me 96m (plus bonuses) 
for the next three years? 


Dispatches 

A racing 
uncertainty 


John Ridding 

Hong Kong’s 

A s the punters placed 
their final bets, the 
graf tbusters 
swooped. Agents of 
Hong Kong's Independent 
Commission Against Corrup- 
tion sealed off the weighing 
room at the Sha Tin track 
and hauled away jockeys, 
trainers and a dozen other 
suspects for questioning 
about race fixing and illegal 
bookmaking. The raid last 
Sunday reverberated around 
the colony, dominating the 
press and revealing tbe 
power of racing in horse-mad 
Hong Kong. 

Since a race track was 
clawed back from the mos- 
quito-infested marshes of 
Happy Valley some 150 years 
ago, racing has become the 
territory's unofficial religion. 
Heads bowed, in prayer-like 
study of tip sheets, trackside 
crowds search for inspira- 
tion on race days. High 
above in the corporate 
boxes, Hong Kong's elite 
looks down on the vivid 
green turf. Add up the 
wagers taken by the Jockey 
Club and the total should 
reach more than HK$90bn 
this year - about the sum 
bet on all the horses on all 
the courses in the US. 

With its mix of money, 
speed and social classes, Chi- 
nese gambling and colonial 
gentility, the club is a con- 
centrate of the community. 
Like that community, the 
dub is racing headlong to 
the end of British sover- 
eignty. And more than any 
other Institution it will 
reveal whether Hong Kong 
and its culture can clear the 
looming hurdle. 

Despite Sunday's scandal, 
the jockey club has steered a 
steady course to the transi- 
tion, shedding its colonial 
image and its stuffy British 
past. It has reorganised the 
stewards who guide the club, 
dropped “royal” from its title 
and, last year, appointed 
Lawrence Wong as its first 
ethnic Chinese chief execu- 
tive. 

The former Ford executive 
had only been to the races 
twice before his new job - 
both times in Detroit. He 
talks with a soft American 
accent, of focus groups and 
how the client is king. In 
style and strategy, Wong is a 
world apart from the stiffly 
starched British generals 
who previously held the 
reins. But in many ways he 
is a fitting choice. Boro in 
China, he spent part of his 
childhood near the Happy 
Valley course before heading 
for Taiwan, the US and back 
to Taiwan where he ran 
Ford’s operations. 

“I am making a circular 
journey," he says. "I have 
taken the long route back." 
The way he sees it, he will 
return to the mainland with 
Hong Kong. It is a moving 
thought, he believes, for the 
Chinese diaspora. “This is a 
historic time. I think all Chi- 
nese support the idea of one 
China and the motherland.” 

Change has rippled further 
round the top ranks of the 
club. As smooth as a jock- 
ey’s silks, stewards have 
been shuffled to mark the 
arrival of the territory's new 
felite. The seat held once and 
always by a taipan from Jar- 
dmfi Matheson, the grandest 
of Hong Kong’s founding 
trading Hongs, was taken in 
1994 by Larry Yung, the son 
of China’s vice-president and 
the head of Citic Pacific, the 


gives odds on 
other religion 

biggest mainland-backed 
company in Hong Kong. 

Yung has a passion for 
horses and has made his 
mari e as an owner, with this 
year’s Derby among his 
prizes. The other stewards 
read like a list of Who’s Who 
in Hong Kong with legisla- 
tors, lawyers and govern- 
ment officials prominent 
The stewards steer tbe 
club in a way that mirrors 
the governance of Hong 
Kong. They are selected by 
200 voting members of the 
club, who are approved by 
the stewards. It is cosy, and 
none too democratic. But it 
allows quick and decisive 
management and smacks of 
the strong executive-led 
administration that is cham- 
pioned by Tung Chee-hwa. 
the shipping tycoon who 
takes over in July from 
Chris Patten, the last colo- . 
nial governor. 

Just like the territory’s 
government, the club and its- 
stewards sit atop a treasure 
chest A monopoly on gam- 
bling in Hong Kong is as 
lucrative as it sounds and, 
although a non-profit organi- 
sation, the surplus from its 
operations, after a hefty tax 
bill, totalled almost HK$2bn 
last year. 

I Just like the 
government, 
the club and 
its stewards 
sit atop a 
treasure chest 

A large chunk of the bal- 
ance goes to the Jockey Club 
Charities Trust the territo- 
ry’s largest benefactor and 
financier of hospitals, col- 
leges and parks. This has 
helped secure popular affec- 
tion; but it might also 
prompt concern. The honey 
pot could appeal to cash- 
strapped cadres, while lack 
of accountability fills some 
with unease. “It is a familiar 
story in Hong Kong," says a 
Democratic party member. 
“A powerful institution, vul- 
nerable because it lacks 
transparency or democratic 
credentials 

Integrity is the top prior- 
ity, Wong believes. As far 
China, money from the 
club’s coffers is meant for 
Hong Kong. It came from the 
territory and will be spent 
there, he says. 

Perhaps more important to 
the club and its survival is 
the influence it will have in 
China. For the moment that 
influence Is limited. Gam- 
bling, after all, remains Ille- 
gal north of the border - 
even if cash prizes for 
“guessing the winner" make 
a mockery of the pretence at 
China's multiplying race 
meetings. But at the track in 
Guangzhou, the best in 
China, computer systems 
have been installed with the 
help of the jockey club. 
Guidance from Hong Kong is 
also sought in Beijing and 
Shanghai which were once, 
in the 1930s, among the 
world's grandest courses. 

It is early days to predict 
the return of former glories 
but the potential is vast In 
spite of Sunday’s stumble, 
the smart money must be on 
the rise of racing on the 
mainland rather than a fall 
in Hong Kong. 
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It is 2001 and the British 
prime minister. Michael 
Stephenson, discusses with, 
the US president and his 
French counterpart what the 
west should do about a 
Chinese attack on Vietnam 
and its seizure of the South 
China Sea. 

London Local time: 01.55 
Sunday February IS. 


Surprise attack on Vietnam 


Assault by China to claim the South China Sea . . . US, Europe and Japan in emergency consultations . . .. 


P rime minister 
Michael 

Stephenson read 
the latest reports 
from Northwood 
Permanent Joint Operations 
Headquarters. He was 

waiting for the end of the 

US State Department press 
briefing. Then be would 
speak to James Bradlay. the 
US president 
The reports Stephenson 
read gathered together the 
known facts of what the 
Chinese had done. Three 
hours earlier the Chinese 
airforce had launched 
surprise attacks on 
Vietnam's main militar y 
installations - the Cam 
Ranh Bay naval base. 


airforce bases protecting 
Hanoi and Ho Chi Mlnh 
City. At the same time 
Chinese commandos had 
boarded and occupied oil 
exploration facilities on the 
Paracel Islands and, 500km 
to the south, the SpratJy, 
Islands. 

The Chinese bad deployed 
a vast air armada to destroy 
Vietnam's air and naval 
defences - from the 
modified high-performance. 
Russian-built Su-27 Flankers 
to the lumbering H-6 
bomber, a modified version 
of the old Soviet-era 
Tu-16. 

China bad knocked out 40 
per cent of Vietnam’s navy; 
pictures of Cam Ranh Bay 
suggested they hit virtually 
every ship in port. They had 
been less successful in 
eliminating Vietnam's 
airforce: many of the 


aircraft had fled to airfields 
in Laos and Cambodia. 

Of greater concern, 
however, were the naval 
intelligence reports. These 
indicated that most of 
China's submarines had put 
to sea. The ageing Ming and 
Romeo-class diesel-electric 
submarines were around the 
Spratly and Paracel Islands: 
the Russia-built Kilo-class 
attack submarines were 
patrolling the trade choke 
points between Indonesia. 
Malaysia and the 
Philippines; and at least one 
of the nuclear-powered 
Xia-class submarines h ad 
left its base, carrying 
intercontinental ballistic 
missiles with nuclear 
warheads. 

When Bradlay came on 
the line he and Stephenson 
agreed that Europe and the 
United States must show 


neutrality at this stage. Both 
were aware of China’s 
longs tanding claim to the 
South China Sea and of the 
historical enmity between 
the Chinese and 
Vietnamese. Hadn’t they 
both fought a war 20 years 
earlier? 

Bradlay pointed out that 
America had a mutual 
security treaty with Japan 
dating back 40 years or more 
which he was loathe to 
Invoke. It also bad 
somewhat weaker 
commitments to the 
Philippines. 

'‘Jim, It is vital that we 
keep Japan out of this." 
Stephenson said. “Japan’s 
vital Interests are engaged 
here, as indeed are ours. But 
the last thing" we need is for 
Tokyo to take any action 
that might inflame the 
situation.” 


“I quite agree.'’ said 
Bradlay. “1 think we should 
moke our stand on points of 
international law. If China 
interferes with shipping, 
particularly oil supplies - 
through the South China 
Sea, then the US would have 
to send a military sfenal to 
Beijing. Our carrier group 
of! the Philippines is on 
standby.” 

In Tokyo, Noburo Hyashi, 
the Japanese prime 
minister, in an emergency 
cabinet meeting, told his 
ministers that Japan had 
not faced so great a threat to 
its survival since the Pacific 
war “It is high time we put 
oar treaty with the US to 
the test." 

Sir Brian FitzManrice, 
Bri tain ’s ambassador to 
Paris, reported that between 
20 and 30 French technicians 
and their families had been 


killed in the bombing of. 
Cam Ranh Bay. French • 
children were among the 
dead. The first television, 
pictures would be aired ■ - 
within the hour. - 

Charles Wentworth, the 
foreign secretary, observed 
that France had only taken 

over the presidency of the 
European Union in January. 
There was a danger of it 
going public against China 
without consulting fellow 
members. The next few 
hours were devoted to 
preventing this from 
happening, but to no avail' 
France waspreparing a 
statement condemning 
China. 

In a telephone 
con ver sa tion Stephenson 
asked Edouard Dargand,.the 
French president, if France 
could ensure the- neutral 
leadership of the EU. 


Dargaud replied: “Michael, 
French civilians have been 
killed by Chinese bombs. 
'French people know this. Do 
you expect me to parrot the 
American president and say 
we are friendly with both - 
countries? No. No. No: My 
statement^ for France, not 
for Europe. It is far the . 
families of those who woe 
bombed.” 

“But Edouard,” 
Stephenson interjected, 
"Could not France stay 
neutral at least until there 
has been a vote in the UN? 

A meeting of the Security 
Council has been called for 
later today. Can't you wait . 
until then?’ 

Dargaud was as adamant 
as he was emphatic: “What 
can I do? As soon as those 
pictures are shown. Michael, 
I have to support Vietnam. 
Anything else would be 


political suicide. And you 
would do the same. Besides. 

China will exercise its veto 
at the Security Council” 

“hi which cpse, Edouard, 
can you nuke it dear you 
are speaking for France and 
not the Union?” Stephenson 
asked. 

Wentworth was on 
another telephone and 
talking to Sir James 
Middleton, the ambassador 
in Germany. The chancellor 
was about to Issue a 
statement urging restraint 
and caution, His tone was u 
highlight the trade whidi 
would, be lost If the crisis 
escalated. 

“C&n Germany keep the 
French in line?" asked 
Wentworth. 

"Unlikely- Germany will 
keep its mouth shut, when i 
comes to French citizens 
being killed in an act of 
war ” replied the 
ambassador. 

■ From Dragottstrike : The 

Millennium War . by 
Humphrey Haicks&y and 
Simon Hatbenon, (Sidgzctck , > ^ t * 
& Jackson. £26.99). M L 
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Time for a new 




arboreal society 


Tom Fort explains his vision of a green Utopia - a 
radical idea to make use of planned forestation 


A fellow I used to play 
rugby with told us a 
strange tale one 
night. A man bad 
left his home in a suburb of 
Slough to go to work, walked 
a little way down the road, 
and fallen down a hole into 
the 14th century. 

It is easy to scoff when 
faced with au insight into 
the unfamili ar, anti scoff we 
did, mightily. Our friend, 
irritated by our hilarious dis- 
belief. refused to reveal any 
more of the story. Our atti- 
tude, he said, was sadly typi- 
cal of our conventional, nar- 
row minds. 

I occasionally wonder 
about that time traveller. 
What happened to him? Was 
he. perhaps, with the Black 
Prince at the battle of Crecy? 
Or caught up with Wat Tyler 
and his Peasants Revolt? Did 
he Call victim to the Black 
Death? Did he lead a peace- 
ful. tranquil existence, dying 
of old age when he was 49? 
Or did he find some means 
of getting back to our own 
age, to spill the beans? 

I also wonder if anyone 
has done it the other way 
round, been catapulted from 
the time of the Hammer of 
the Scots to that of John the 
Unsteady? And if we do have 
a refugee or two from the 
Middle Ages in our midst, 
what do they make of us. 
apart from the obvious facts 
that we are so much taller, 
healthier, sweeter-smelling 
and more amusing than 
them? 

One matter on which their 
advice would be useful 
would be our enthusiasm for 
forests. For these might well 
be men who - unlike us - 
know a thing or two about 
forests. And I suspect their 
response would be highly 
sceptical. 

"Still at it, is he?” they 
would demand when I told 
them about the new 


National Forest in the Mid- 
lands. and the plans for 12 
other “community forests" 
around the country. Still 
having any poor woodcutter 
who dares slaughter a stag 
or a fat boar maimed, 
blinded and put to death? 

No. no, I would assure 
them; nothing to do with 
extending tyr anny and satis- 
fying kingly bloodlust. Any 
resemblance between Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and his 
hunting-mad successors and 
our own royal family is 
purely coincidental. No, this 
is the win of the people. 

But if not venery, what? 
our grubby, stunted chums 
would ask. Would it be to 
fatten pigs on acorns, to har- 


By the time 
the Romans 
came a great 
part of our 
ancient 
forests had 
already been 
destroyed 


vest chestnuts to make por- 
ridge. to produce coppicing 
for fences and the like, to 
grow oaks to make ships, to 
provide fuel for ironworks? 
No. no, I would explain in a 
superior way. We don’t want 
forests to make use of them. 
We want them because . . . 

Because what? Because we 
like the idea of trees, 
because trees are “good”, 
because in our sentimental, 
guilt-ridden, unreal way, we 
yearn to recreate what we 
imagine to have been the 
idyll of the distant past. 

Never mind that it never 
existed, that even by the 
time the Romans came a 


great part of the ancient for- 
ests of Britain had already 
been destroyed. Never mind 
that those forests which did 
survive did so only because 
they justified themselves 
economically. Never mind 
that to realise the dream 
would require a complete 
reordering of the way we 
live. 

Divorced as we are from 
any meaningful communion 
with the forest, we please 
ourselves with gestures 
empty of substance. The 
good councillors of Berk- 
shire. for instance, have 
decided among themselves 
that it would be charming 
for than to be remembered 
for the creation of something 
called the Royal Berkshire 
Forest To this end they are 
seeking in excess of £2m 
from the UK Millennium 
Commission to fund the first 
phase, to be known as the 
Berkshire Millennium Wood- 
lands. 

The idea, if it can be called 
such, is to purchase parcels 
of land that no one wants, 
dedicate them as common 
land with guaranteed public 
access, and plant trees on 
them. A leaflet has been cir- 
culated exhorting the public 
to back the campaign. It fea- 
tures a conspicuously well- 
dressed family tripping hap- 
pily through soaring, sun- 
dappled trees, the slogan 
“Greening Beautiful Berk- 
shire”, and a map. 

This map shows a great 
tract of land south, west and 
east of Reading shaded a 
soothing green. 

Oddly enough, no refer- 
ence is made to the uncom- 
fortable fact that this same 
area Is due to receive 
several thousand of the 
£40,000-plus new houses 
which the environment sec- 
retary has deemed should be 
Berkshire’s contribution 
to meeting the real needs 
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of the new millennium. 

At this point I am proud to 
announce that I have had an 
inspiration which could, lit- 
erally, change the face of 
Britain. I have found a way 
to reconcile the longing to 
expiate the crimes of the 
past, to rediscover the lost 
innocence, with the obliga- 
tion to accommodate the 
great flood of divorced men 


and the new generations lib- 
erated from outmoded 
notions about family life. 

like all the great ideas, its 
essence lies in its simplicity. 
You plant the trees, and 
when they are big enough, 
you live in them. Now. 1 real- 
ise that along with other 
baggage of the past, a few 
conventional notions of what 
constitutes comfort will have 


to be discarded. Our new for- 
est citizens will have to have 
a good head for heights, not 
roll around too much in 
their sleep, and be prepared 
to put up with uninvited 
bushy-tailed visitors who eat 
nuts with their hands. But 
for the joy of being out of 
the smelly city and commun- 
ing with nature, surely that 
is not too much to ask. 


1 concede that to design 
my new arboreal society will 
require expertise of the high- 
est order. But luckily we 
have the experts, the best in 
the world, engaged at pres- 
ent In a hopeless campaign 
against the construction of 
now roads. Send for these 
idealists, I say. and persuade 
them that this is a cause 
truly worthy of them (you 


could then get an with bid 
log the roads in peace). 

The brilliance or it 
blinding, a vision of a n 
Utopia in the Greenwo> 

The prime minister is alw: 
harping on about the Tor 
not running out of radi 
new ideas. I present b 
with this one, free. Is it i. 
late to rewrite the ma 
festo? '■«»,. 
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T he women of Tokh- 
tobou mosque in 
Tashkent. Uzbeki- 
stan. pose for a pho- 
tograph in front of the 
locked door of their medresa, 
or religious school, where 
they have been forbidden 
from studying by the Uzbek 
government for over a year. 

"It's too bad you weren't 
here yesterday,” said Hal- 
ima. a woman in the group, 
“there were hundreds of us 
here demonstrating.” 

To talk, Haiima said we 
could go inside. "It’s too cold 
here,” she decided. The 
women marched around to 
the main entrance of the 
mosque, glowered at a guard 
who shuffled aside, pretend- 
ing not to notice as they 
passed, and beaded across 

the courtyard, up some 

stairs and through a side 
entrance to their medresa. 
where they took seats 
around a long table. 

“We have nothing against 
the government All we want 
to do is study the Koran in 
peace.” Haiima said. 

But governments around 
the world have heard this 
one before. The month-oid 
closure of women's medresas 
around Uzbekistan is the lat- 
est in a series of low-inten- 
sity skirmishes between the 
Uzbek state, concerned with 
controlling Islam, and an 
Islamic opposition which 
represents the remnants of a 
larger movement the Adolat 
party based in the Ferghana 
Valley region, that was 
crushed several years ago. 

While often quirky, the 
struggle is nevertheless very 
real. Since 1992. human 


Caught in a struggle for control of Islam 

The closure of women’s schools in Uzbekistan is part of a battle between hardline forces, says Charles Clover 


torn apart by - fighti- - r : - rzz - ■>; 

between the government s-fi ofs,..' • 

a Moslem fundamental / ^ euio 

opposition, and this is 


rights monitor Human 
Rights Watch/Helsinki has 
documented the disappear- 
ance of three opposition reli- 
gious leaders, the imprison- 
ment of dozens of Islamic 
believers on falsified 
charges, and the closure of 
three mosques. 

“A lot of our leaders are 
out of jail now,” said a mem- 
ber of the secular opposition 
party Birlik who asked not 
to be named. “But the Ado 
lat guys, they’re still in 
prison. Even the ones who 
had three-year sentences are 
there five years later.” 

For the moment, though, 
the conflict is mostly verbal 
A week ago. as the women of 
Tokhtobou mosque congre- 
gated in front or their med- 
resa, four carloads of men 
drove up. The women 
believe the men to have been 
members of the SNB. the 
security service which was 
formerly the KGB- 

“The men got out of their 
care and said, 'Hey, what is 
this, Saudi Arabia? Why do 
you dress like that? This is 
Uzbekistan, you know.’ Then 
they told us to leave,” Hal- 
ima said. 

Tm not afraid to say this. 

I know who sent the SNB, 
this was the mufti,” said 
Marquba, who was sitting 
next to Haiima. Some of the 
women gasped in alarm. 

The mufti of Uzbekistan, 
Mukhtarjan Abdullo Al-Buk- 
hari. is the target of most of 



The veiled women of Uzbekistan: forbidden from studying in their religious school 




the Islamists’ rhetoric. He is 
the state-appointed leader of 
Islam in Uzbekistan and has 
the power to close mosques 
and remove imams, the 
prayer leaders. It was his 
order that closed the wom- 
en’s medresas , though he 
claims they are on holiday 
and will re-open once prop- 
erly registered. 


Outfitted in a white tur- 
ban and seated in his office 
in the old city, the elderly 
Al-Bukhari discussed the 
growth of Islam in his coun- 
try with the precision of a 
Soviet factory director who 
exceeded the plan. 

“Since independence, we 
have increased the number 
of mosques in Uzbekistan 


from 30 to 5.000. The number 
of people going on the Haj to 
Saudi Arabia has gone from 
two-three per year to 4 .000 
per year. The number of 
people between 16 and 25 
who have memorised the 
Koran has risen dramatic- 
ally as well.” 

As for the closing of the 
Tokhtobou medresa. “that’s 


an unofficial medresa. Their 
teachers didn't have a deep 
understanding of Islam.” 

The school was originally 
closed over a year ago, in 
1995, when the imam of the 
mosque, Abid Khan Naza- 
rov, was removed from his 
post again by the mufti, ms 
removal sparked demonstra- 
tions and many arrests. 

Since his removal Naza- 
rov has been evicted from 
his apartment in Tashkent’s 
old city and placed in a dif- 
ferent apartment, from 
which the government is 
now trying to evict him. He 
is currently awaiting the 
outcome of an appeal 

Nazarov, who looks to be 
in his early forties, is quiet 
direct and educated. Relax- 
ing in a safe house in 
between appearances at his 
trial, he conversed in fluent 
Arabic. “I was removed from 
my position after the govern- 
ment asked me to inform tm 
my friends, l said 1 was 
happy to have discussions, 
but they wanted me to give 
names. This I refused to do.” 

The mufti tells a different 
Story. ' “Every month, we 
have a meeting of imams 
and khatibs in this High-fat 
We talk about the Koran and 
the Shari'ah. We invited him 
several times, and he didn’t 
come. This is a violation of 
the Shari’ah,” Al-Bukhari 
said. 

“One time we issued a 
fativa permitting grave- 


stones. He spoke out against 
It. One other thing. That 
guy, if he came to religious 
feasts, he would ask. 'Is this 
bread hallal or haram?' ” 
The mufti rolls his eyes. 
“Like it's not hallal. As if we 
would serve haram bread.” 

While the government has 
exerted control by, for 
instance, closing the wom- 
en’s medresas, the brand of 
Islam which Nazarov repre- 
sents is hard to pin down. 
Women in his entourage are 
often frilly veiled, but. he 
expresses no strong convic- 
tion on the subject. “They 
should do it only if they 
want to follow the Karan. If 
they don’t, it's okay too ” he 
said. But acquaintances 
notice that he will not give 
funeral services for people 
who were known not to 
pray, and he win not offici- 
ate at weddings where there 
is music or dancing. 

The Uzbek government’s 
concern with controlling 
Islam may have more to do 
with the regional implica- 
tions of the movement, 
rather than the religious 
ones. 
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Mirzoev disappeared ■ - ■ . ^ 

August 1995 in the Tashk 
airport, along with his as- ! . # ^ ^ 

tant, Ramazanbek Matk,-. . '■* ' ' 

mov. They cleared Custoi . .. 
but never boarded tb*., 
flight. Days later, the Ai * • 








jan mosque was closed : 
turned into a museum. 

Pakhir Ibragimov, head 
the SNB for the Sablr-Ral 
mov region of Tashke 
denied any ' governing 
involvement in the did] 


'*■"•*** a**, -,-^a 

'7 .• 

■ 'tati 

. '*****& __ 

.<•. — - 


Nazarov is from the town involvement in the i 
of Namangan, In the Fer- pearances. "The SNB d 
ghana valley, where conser- get into fights with rub 
vative Islam is particularly he said, 
strong; This was the seat of A former acquaintance 
the Adolat party, whose Mirzoev, however, thinks 
leader, Khokim Satimov’ . culprit Is obvious. "Who < 
was arrested in 1993. could get to him in an 

The Ferghana valley bar- port? He’s definitely not 1 
ders Tajikistan, a country in the duty free shop.” 


*«••*»**¥ 
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I magine being present at a 
debate: In the Athenians' 
agora at some moment in 
classical antiquity, when 
that intelligent people lived 
under Solon’s laws and were 
engaged in producing works of 
imp erishable literature and pftf. 
losopby through the beautifully 
supple medium of their expres- 
sive language. One would be wit- 
nessing high quality argument 
about matters of the first impor- 
tance for civilised life, argument 
with the power to change one’s 
mind, about urgent questions of 
morality, government and law. 
Discussion in the agora, and 
ywicmg the trees of the Academy 
where-- Plato taught, and the 
Lyceum’s portico where Aristotle 
strolled as he lectured, shaped a 
civilisation which in many essen- 
tials endures to this day, and is 
now, well into the third mUlen- 
nium of its history. 

It is -no exaggeration to say 
that reading Dworldn Is like wit- 
uesstng such debate. High qual- 
ity argument about matters of 
the first importance to civilised 
life: this is exactly what the 
essayiriu bis lucid. Bane, liberal- 


Bright morning of liberalism 

A.C. Grayling admires high quality arguments about morality and civilised life 


minded book offer. The greater 
part of the book Is devoted to 
cases involving those clauses of 
the Constitution of the United 
States of America which together 
form a bill of rights (the first few 
Amendments, together with oth- 
ers added after the CM1 War), 
and in particular to the “moral 
reading" of these provisions. 

Dworkin alms to show that 
interpretation of them by the 
Supreme Court expresses tacit 
moral Judgments about what 
they mean and require; that this 
is as it should be; and that this is 
not anti-democratic, as many 
opponents argue. 

His case is illustrated by dis- 
cussion of crucial recent wran- 
gles in the US over abortion, 
euthanasia, pornography, aca- 
demic freedom, and appoint- 
ments to the Supreme Court 
bench. Because the US represents 


the greatest experiment in consti- 
tutional democracy ever 
attempted, these questions are 
immensely important and Dwor- 
kin's treatment of them is pro- 
found and Inflnentifll 
A “moral reading" of a consti- 
tution proposes that its clauses 
be interpreted on the understand- 
1 ing that they embody moral prin- 
ciples of political decency and 
Justice. The fact that observers 
are able to classify appointees to 
the Supreme Court as "liberal” or 
“conservative" shows that ques- 
tions of value go right to the 
heart of constitutional law; and 
in deciding what the Constitution 
requires -or allows in difficult 
cases, the judges demonstrate 
moral judgment in action. Yet 
judges and commentators dislike 
admitting that constitutional 
interpretation is moral in charac- 
ter. Unsatisfactorily, they try to 


explain their practice as realising 
the “historical" character of the 
Constitution, or its “structure". 
The confusion is important 
because it bears on whether the 
Constitution evolves through 
interpretation, or requires 
re f orm, or should be left alone. 

In Dw or kin's view, the US Con- 

FREEDOM’S LAW 

Ronald Dworkin 

Oxford University Press £30. 

427 pages 

stitution expresses commitments 
to specifiable Ideals: that all citi- 
zens must have equal moral and 
political status, that all must be 
treated with equal concern, and 
that freedoms indispensable to 
these ends must be respected. 
Interpreting the Constitution, 
whether in this or alternative 


ways, depends on unders tanding 
the history and language of the 
Constitution, which in turn 
shows that judges' interpretative 
discretion Is not, as Macaulay 
famously remarked, a matter of 
“all sail and no anchor", for it 
reveals an important pair of con- 
straints: judges have to respect 
the Constitution's integrity - 
decisions in any one case must be 
consistent with the tenor of the 
Constitution as a whole - and 
they have to respect the inten- 
tions of its framers. 

These points show that a moral 
rea di ng of the Constitution does 
not imply absolute power in the 
hands or judges. But opponents 
can still argue that such a read- 
ing is anti-democratic, because it 
leaves final Constitutional 
choices with judges rather than 
the popular will. Dworkin argues 
that this criticism is mistaken. 


for it presupposes that democ- 
racy is merely majoritarianism - 
that is, the view that political 
outcomes must always conform 
to majority will. Rather, he 
argues, democracy should be 
seen as consisting in the creation 
and maintenance of political 
institutions which treat all citi- 
zens with equal concern and 
respect. This indeed involves 
majoritarian procedures, for 
example in elections: but they 
command assent because the 
equal-concern conditions govern 
them - so that, for example, they 
truly respect minority interests. 

Dworkin's argument embraces 
conceptions of liberty, equality 
and community in ways that, he 
says, are true to the spirit of the 
US Constitution, “first con- 
structed in the bright morning of 
liberal thought". The argument’s 
liberal tenor pervades tbe partic- 


ular problems Dworkin considers 
in the main body of tbe book - 
abortion, race, pornography and 
the others - and does so again m 
the closing chapter where, in a 
discussion of special interest to 
British readers, he argues elo- 
quently for adoption into British 
law of a Bill of Rights. 

Once a "fortress for freedom", 
Britain now lags far behind the 
US and Europe in failing to have 
individual constitutional rights 
written into its fundamental law. 
The freedoms of British citizens 
are enjoyed at the whim of parlia- 
ment which the courts are pow- 
erless to constrain. There is a 
simple solution: it is to incorpo- 
rate into British law the Euro- 
pean Convention on Human 
Rigbts. to which the UK is 
already a signatory'- Currently 
anyone seeking the Convention's 
protection has the long, costly 
task of resorting to the European 
Court, where Britain has been 
twice as often arraigned, and 
more often found wanting, than 
any other European country. The 
case is unanswerable, and Dwor- 
kin does a great sendee in restat- 
ing it so forcibly. 


Time travel 
at its best 


F reeman Dyson, who 
isr a science profes- 
sor at Princeton, 
believes that in the 
next 100 yeans we will proba- 
bly see human settlements 
on the Moon and on a few 
local asteroids. Mars, too. 
perhaps. Then, large-scale 
emigration from Earth will 
commence. 

"Within 1,000 years," says 
Dyson, “onr descendants 
may be so widely dispersed 
that no central authority 
will be able to regulate their 
activities or even be aware 
of their existence. . . . Our 
one -species will become 
many.” 

He's rlgit, I reckon. So let 
□s blow a raspberry at those 
who rial™ that the age of 
travel is dead, and that 
travel writing is moribund. 
What they mean is that the 
age of .earthly exploration is 
almost at a dose. Our trav- 
els. ;on the other hand, have 
hardly even started. 

Anyway, travel writing is 
as much to do with mental 
and psychological explora- 
tion as - with anything. For 
iMs reaaap, travel writing is 
onlypowpstarting to evolve. 
Rory MacLean. for- example, 
re.a.young. writer who - 
even before the era of Mar- 
tian settlements - is expand- 
ing the boondaries of travel 
writing by trampling the 
borders between foot and fic- 
tion. - 

H3s first book, Stalin's 
Nose, was much admired. 
John le- Carr# called it 
"crazy* (harming, a delight”. 
Jan Morris found it "a thing 
of beauty" (though what 
does she not?). MacLean's 
second book, The Oatmeal 
Ark , burnishes his reputa- 
tion while 'adding, happily, 
to the literature on Canada. 

It only 'sounds compli- 
cated. A west-coast Cana- 
dian, Beagan GiUean (the 
author's . alter . ego) takes 
bhnsdf and his inheritance, 
a trtmkful of family papers - 
letters* diaries , old ferry tick- 
ets, all sort s of bits and 


pieces - back to the Hebri 
dean island whence his 
great-grandfather Hector 
had emigrated to Canada in 
the early 19th century, as 
part of the tide of humanity 
that fled Scotland after the 
English sword had butch- 
ered the dans and crushed 
the Highlanders' spirit 
Once on his Hebridean 
island. Beagan/MacLean 
decides to retrace the watery 
path of his ancestors’ trav- 
els. So he crosses the Atlan- 
tic on the Quebec-bound 
Global Trader, just as Hector 
had sailed west in the home- 
built Good Intent. From Que- 
bec, travelling mainly by 
river and lake as the early 
settlers did, he crosses to the 


THE OATMEAL ARK: 
FROM THE WESTERN 
ISLES TO A 
PROMISED SEA 
by Rory MacLean 

HarpcrCoHins £16.99. 337 pages 


Pacific coast - accompanied 
by Hector's ghost and by the 
ghosts of Hector's sons, 
Jamie and Zachary, and of 
Beagan ’s father. Sandy. 

The ghosts talk. And 
Beagan /MacLean 's narrative 
dips cleverly in and out of 
the old family diaries, cross- 
cutting back and forth from 
the earlier times to the pres- 
ent day with consummate 
skill. 

Sounds complicated, but 
MacLean is so polished, so 
clever, so imaginative, so 
artful and so innovative that 
the tricksy-sounding frame- 
work of The Oatmeal Ark's 
construction never crashes 
down upon him. Utterly the 
reverse. Everything is as 
clear as gin. We are taken 
deep inside MacLean's head: 
a remarkable, beguiling jour- 
ney. 

Imagine what he'd do with 
Mars. 

Michael 

Thompson-Noel 
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The best of British: Promenaders taking a stroll during the Great Exhibition of 1851 at Crystal Palace, Prince Albert's greatest achievement and an event which sealed Britain's stature in the wider world. 


The man who would be king 

Prince Albert’s influence far exceeded his position as consort, writes Richard Donkin 


V isitors to Osborne 
House □□ the Isle of 
Wight, the favourite 
residence of Queen 
Victoria, might be surprised 
to see the full-bodied nudes 
depicted in a large oil paint- 
ing occupying the whole of 
one wall in Prince Albert's 
bathroom. 

The painting, bought by 
Albert, shows Omphale. the 
mythical Queen of Lydia, in 
the clutches of Hercules 
whom she kept to perform 
domestic duties, including, 
as the picture leaves no 
doubt, a degree of personal 
servicing. 

The painting, concludes 
Stanley Weintraub in his 
new biography, is a clear 
confirmation that the Queen 


and her Prince were any- 
thing but prudish, particu- 
larly when it came to art. 
But their shared love of 
fleshy canvasses was only 
part of a mutual attraction 
which confounded tbe suspi- 
cions of royal advisers and 
politicians who had tried to 
deflect the young queen 
from pursuing an attach- 
ment to a German prince 
from the minor state of 
Coburg. 

Albert was more than 
merely a loyal and support- 
ive companion - he soon 
became the dominant part- 
ner working closely with the 
Queen on affairs of the state. 
His life bad many parallels 
with that of Prince Charles 
today. Both princes needed 


to fashion a role for them- 
selves while Living in the 
shadow of a reigning mon- 
arch. The big difference is 
that Charles can expect to 
reign Dne day. though it is 

~ ALBERT: 

UNCROWNED KING 
by Stanley 
Weintraub 

John Murray £25. 456 pages 

likely to be at a time that 
most men of similar age will 
be drawing their pensions. 

Albert pursued interests In 
farming - he was a cham- 
pion pig breeder - with the 
same enthusiasm that Prince 
Charles has applied to his 
love of gardening - and 


A ustralia used to be a 
very protectionist 
country'. Paul Keat- 
ing was one of tbe 
men most responsible for 
opening it up to the wider 
world. As treasurer for eight 
years in the 1960s, he deregu- 
lated the financial system, 
let in foreign banks, floated 
the Australian dollar, and 
steadily cut tariffs. In coop- 
eration with the trades 
unions, he also presided over 
a fairly successful incomes 
policy which substituted tax 
cuts for large pay increases. 

As prime minister for 
nearly four years in the 
early 1990s, he helped open 
up Australia to Asia. Yet his 
premiership was not as 
happy as his period at the 
treasury, and ultimately his 
party was voted out of office. 

Keating was not an espe- 
cially effective prime minis- 
ter largely because he was 
made to wait too long before 
ta king over. Bob Hawke, the 
premier throughout Keat- 
ing's stint at the treasury, 
had promised that he would 
make way for Keating, the 
younger man, yet lie repeat- 
edly reneged on his word. 
Eventually Keating chal- 
lenged Hawke for the leader- 
ship: he lost the first time, 
but won a few months later. 

By the time he became 
nrime minister, however, he 


Opening 
up down 
under 


had done most of what he 
wanted to do. The economy 
had been basically reformed 
and. as Keating discovered, 
the only thing a prime min- 
ister can do which other 
ministers can not. is to reach 
out into the higher realms of 
foreign affairs. 

There were defects, too. 
John Edwards records that 
Keating had a tendency to 

KEATING: THE 

INSIDE STORY 

by John Edwards 

It king £20. 594 pages 

hide when ministers came to 
consult, or badger, him. Yet 
in the end, the Australian 
electorate simply decided 
that the Labour Party had 
been in power too long. 

Edwards was a friend of 
Keating and an economic 
adviser during his premier- 
ship. Because of Australia's 
history of protectionism and 
near isolationism, 1 think he 
underestimates the extent to 
which the outside world was 


interested in what was hap- 
pening. 

But the book has three 
main virtues. The first Is 
that it shows how tough 
Australian politics can be. I 
bad not realised the strength 
of religious feeling both 
across and within, the par- 
ties. Sometimes the catholic/ 
protestant divisions sound 
almost like Northern 
Ireland. The second is that it 
makes no attempt to play 
down the strength of the lan- 
guage. This is pithy, to put it 
mildly. When he was leader 

of the opposition, John Hew- 
son would mutter across the 
chamber at prime minister's 
question time “You're a 
loser. Keating. You're a 
loser" rather as Australian 
slip-fielders are said to seek 
to intimidate English bats- 
men. 

The final merit is that this 
really is The inside Story. 
Edwards has seen practically 
all the papers as well as 
taken part in huge numbers 
of discussions. It is as if the 
whole of the recent history 
of relations between the 
British Treasury, 10 Down- 
ing Street and the Bank of 
England were revealed in 
book form. 

Malcolm 

Rutherford 


attracted the same kind of 
media contempt. Both 
princes shared an interest in 
architecture and a mutual 
suspicion of architects. 
Albert employed a builder to 
oversee the design and con- 
struction of the new house 
at Osborne. 

Both, also, enjoyed hunt- 
ing although Albert argu- 
ably attracted greater con- 
troversy for his shooting 
exploits which on one 
occasion, during a return 
visit to Coburg, involved 
what the author described 
as a “German liquidation” 
of deer where the targets 
were herded into an enclo- 
sure and shot en masse. 
Albert was aware of the 
moral dilemma in such acts 
- he confessed as much to 
his stepmother - but his 
need to hunt was driven by 
compulsion. 

In spite of these public 
relations disasters that were 
widely reported in the Brit- 
ish press and mercilessly 
lampooned in Punch, Albert 
slowly began to attract the 
grudging respect of politi- 
cians although he was proba- 


bly never fully accepted by 
English society. 

While he never spoke 
English with anything but a 
German accent and privately 
spoke German with his wife, 
he was wholly committed to 
his adoptive country. 
Instinctively a liberal. 
Albert's forays into politics 
and support of Sir Robert 
Peel's struggle to repeal the 
corn laws included a contro- 
versial appearance in the 
gallery of the House of Com- 
mons. a gesture which made 
him few friends among the 
landed gentry. 

Even though he never 
again went to the House, the 
Prince continued to promote 
reformist causes, including 
standing in a bitterly fought 
election contest for the 
Chancellorship of Cambridge 
University. Albert was cho- 
sen as a figurehead by those 
who wanted to free a theol- 
ogy and classics obsessed 
Oxbridge from academic 
stagnation and to promote 
the study of science and lit- 
erature. 

Just as Prince Charles has 
proved a useful channel for 


those who seek to circum- 
vent establishment ortho- 
doxy. Albert often found 
himself in the company of 
scientific revolutionaries 
seeking to overturn conven- 
tional theological theory. 

Perhaps his greatest achieve- 
ment was the creation of the 
Great Exhibition and Crystal 
Palace which sealed 
Britain's stature in the wider 
world. Arising from that suc- 
cess was the purchase and 
creation of the Kensington 
complex of museums and 
colleges, described at the 
time as the Albertopolis. 

Weintraub's enriching por- 
trait has succeeded in trans- 
forming the hitherto one-di- 
mensiona! appreciation of 
Albert as a stiff and formal 
individual who brought the 
nation Christmas trees and 
pocket watch chains. Here 
was a great Victorian, whose 
influence far exceeded his 
position as consort to the 
Queen and deservedly 
earned Disraeli's recognition 
that he had governed 
England for 21 years “with 
more wisdom and energy" 
than any previous king. 
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A t Yad Vashem, the 
holocaust memorial, 
museum and archive 
in Jerusalem, one of 
the most affecting 
sculptures is that of a woman 
raising toward heaven the body 
of her child. Despite such 
general representations, its 
memorial to Jewish children 
who perished during the 
holocaust took some 40 years 
longer to create than the others. 
This delay was due neither to 
lack of resources nor resolve, but 
reflected the all but impossible 
nature of the task. How to 
commemorate in mortar and 
stone, or indeed in any material, 
the extermination of 90 per cent 
of Europe's Jewish children? 

The solution Anally reached 
was a simple one, and produces 
an effect which can seem almost 
unbearably poignant One enters 
a small darkened chamber; on 
the wall near the entrance are 
enlarged photographs of three 
unnamed children who perished 
in unattribated circumstances 
within the maze of the death 
camps. Beyond, the flame of only 
one candle is reflected in 
countless mirrors until the 
viewer is surrounded by endless 
flames, conveying both the fire 
of infinite loss and the flicker of 
hope. 

First-hand accounts of their 


Suffer the little children . . . 


Ann Geneva reviews childhood memories of the holocaust 


experiences by children have 
been relatively rare. They were 
either too young or, once arrived 
in concentration camps, too 
deprived of even basic 
necessities to afford the luxury 
of recording reactions and 
events. 

Most of us take our knowledge 
of a child's response to the 
events of the holocaust from The 
Diary o/Arme Frank, which 
continues to be the most widely 
read non-fiction book after the 
Bible. Yet as Deborah Dwork 
pointed out in her 1991 
pioneering work. Children with a 
Star, the idea that keeping a 
diary could be considered a 
normal event for children in 
hiding is erroneous. Even if the 
materials had been available, the 
risk of discovery was too great 
since entries would identify the 
inhabitants as Jews, and even 
innocent remarks could disclose 
their network of accomplices. 

From the perspective of 50 
years after the events, many 
child survivors of the holocaust 
have reached a point where they 


feel compelled to impart their 
particular experiences for their 
own families or posterity. 
Although all are driven by a 
common desire to bear witness 
for the vast majority who are 
unable to do so, their testimony 
and circumstances are as varied 
as the subsequent lives of the 
children themselves. 

Btnjamin Wilkomirski, now a 
classical musician living in 
Zurich, offers a new perspective 
on the controversial syndrome of 
recovered memory. Diagnosed in 
middle age as suffering from 
leukaemia, he began therapy 
with an analyst who enabled him 
to retrieve fragments of his 
childhood sufferings. After years 
of confusion, be recalled his 
father being shot in front of him 
in his native Riga, and then at 
the age of three or four 
awakening amidst strangers in a 
death camp. 

Horrific as were these events, 
they were compounded by an 
adult conspiracy at the war's end 
to make him deny his 
experiences; “ Children have no 
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memories, children forget 
quickly, yon must forget it all, it 
was just a bad dream.” 
Wilkomirski now works with 


Children of the Holocaust 
societies as well as psychologists 
aod historians trying to taf&Ie 
tiie problems of child survivors. 

David Ben-Dor delves Into the 
even murkier question of Jews 
who collaborated. His father, 
whom be detested, was the only 
Jewish doctor in Innsbruck; he 
conspired with the Nazi 
occupiers ami thwarted every 
attempt made by Us wife to save 

the family . 

After deportation to Lithuania, 
his father continued to treat 
members of the Nazi high 
command, even targeting fellow 
Jews tar deport a t i o n in the 
certainty he would be protected. 
In the aid they, too, were 
rounded up and sent to their 
destruction with no more 
consideration than bad been 
shown the others. Boo-Dor has 
published Us account in an 
fl ttCTtp j to plug “the one ga p 
which still remains to be filled”, 
namely “What part did the Jews 
themselves play in their own 
destruction?” 

Magda Denes, a professor of 


psychoanalysis in New York 
until her death lastyear, - 
provides a chronicle of the 
lengthy, numbing deprivation 
and danger she endured in 
Hungary, twrfndftig her brother's 
death and her mother's heroic 
efforts to ensure their survival. . 
Her father, too, merits 
opprobrium. A prominent Jewish 
publisher InBudapest, he 
abandoned his family to their 
fate by fleeing to New York, 
using the family savings to buy 
himself a first-class ticket and an 
luekla Marcos-sized wardrobe. 
Denes notes wryly, *F. Scott 
Fitzgerald was expensive to 
emulate particularly if one 
lacked his talent” 

Its publishers describe this 
book as the “most important 
account of war seenthrough a 
child’s eyre since Anne Frank”. 
Unhappily. Denes' attempt to 
render a detached and truthful 
account reveals only a 
thoroughly disagreeable and 
tediously obdurate child, 
however precocious or justified 
by ditunistapn?. 


Memoirs such ns these moke 
one even more grateful for Anne 
Frank's manuscript. Rereading 
her diary in this new expanded 
edition, which adds more 
material without altering our 
perceptions, one is struck anew 
by her' grasp of human nature, 
generosity of spirit and powers 
of description. By contrast 
Ben-Dor seems consumed by ■ 
both guilt and spite, and 
Wilkomirski crippled by the 
damage he sustained. 

Above all, none of the three 
comes close to matching Anne 
Frank's spontaneity and mastery 
of language. One wonders what 
her retrospective account would 
have been tike had she survived 
to write ft. 

While these written narratives 
can be evaluated, tt Is ultimately 
pointless to compare atrocities. 
Whether in hiding, exile or the 
camps, all endured hardship and 
each tells a story which casts 
tight into the darkness of this 
most heinous Of state-sponsored 
crimes. 

The purpose of such 
publications Is reflected in these 
words spoken by an inmate to 
new prisoners on their first 
night in Sachsenhausen: “1 have 
not told you of par experiences 
to harrow you. but to strengthen 
you . . . Now you may deckle U 
you are justified in despairing.” 
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Between Scylla and Charybdis 


T wo qualifications are 
required of those 
attempting to translate 
Homer’s Odyssey. The 
first Is an understand- 
ing of ancient Greek. The second is 
an inability to write good and con- 
vincing modem Fng l ish - 
So it seems. Take a sample of 
20th-century translations from a 
typical snippet or the narrative at 
the beginning of Odyssey Book II. 
where Odysseus and his men are 
setting off from the island of the 
enchantress Circe. “But Circe then, 
the fair-tressed terrible / Goddess of 
mortal voice, our sail to spread, / 
Behind the blue-prowed ship sent 
forth anon / A following wind", 
begins J.W. Mackail unpromisingly 
in 1905. 

But one does not have to reach 
so Ear back to find “translatese” - 
ridiculous diction and twisted syn- 
tax. “Circe / of the lovely hair, 
the dread goddess who talks to 
mortals. / sent us an excellent 
companion, a following wind, fill- 
ing / our sails, to carry from astern 
the ship with the dark prow". 


The translator's lot for Homer is not a happy one, writes Nigel Spivey 


laboured Richmond Lattimore in 
X965. Or. “She sent from behind the 
ship with its dark-blue bow a 
favouring breeze that filled the 
sail, a good companion, did Circe of 
the lovely hair, a formidable god- 
dess with a voice". Thus Roger 
Dawe in 1993. 

If these are the respectable trans- 
lations. no wonder we may prefer 
the charlatan paraphrasing of Ezra 
Pound, with its modernist archais- 
ing (“swart ship”, "trimeoiffed god- 
dess". etc.). At least Pound does 
not give the impression that the 
English language is some weary 
beast of traction he has to flog into 
service, reluctantly hauling itself 
down routes both weird and famil- 
iar. W.H.D. Rouse's declared ver- 
sion of the Odyssey in “plain 
English” (1937) gives a passable 
summary - “The radiant goddess 
Circe sent a sail-filling wind behind 
us, a good companion for the voy- 
age" - but that is a summary, not 
a translation. So we may turn to 
Robert Fagles' new effort with 
more dread than hope. 

“But Circe the awesome nymph 


with lovely braids /who speaks 
with human voice, sent ns a hardy 
shipmate, / yes, a fresh following 
wind ruffling up in our wake. / bel- 
lying out our sail to drive our blue 
prow on" . . . Verdict? Not bad, I 
think - but would one want to 
plough through thousands of lines 
like this, when lapses into transla- 
tese such as “awesome nymph with 
lovely braids” are already appar- 


HOMER: THE ODYSSEY 
translated by Robert 
Fagles 

Viking £25. 541 pages 


with normal usage in Homer’s own 
time. Some translators, like T.E. 
Lawrence, have indeed worked on 
the assumption that Homer was 
close to illiteracy, a “fustian" bard 
whose formulaic old-fangled 
phrases may be matched in a sort 
of quaint homespun English. Oth- 
ers will plead that fidelity to the 
original precedes or even precludes 
achieving decent English idiom. 
And others, 1 suppose, get so her- 
metically absorbed in the task erf 
rendering line by line that they 
simply forget the rhapsodic duty to 
delight, move and above all hold 
the attention of readers or audi- 


ent? And while one can understand 
why the translator has turned 
Homer's salutation of the breeze as 
a friend or associate (the Greek is 
hetairos) into the more specific 
“shipmate", does he really want 
the ahoy-me-hearties connotations 
that “shipmate" must evoke in 
modern English? 

The translators have their 
defence. They will point out that 
Homer's Greek was out of kilter 


ence. 

Fagles is not In the business of 
knocking Homer’s language into 
the script of a Spielberg swash- 
buckler. He allows for the quality 
of “lift" or difference in Homer’s 
fantasy, terming heroes as “gal- 
lants” and villains as “scoundrels”. 
Rightly, he turns to modem par- 
lance for Homer's direct speeches 
(“Mum's the word", “go scot-free", 
etc.). And there are moments when 
Fagles waicwt music in English 


that matches the Greek - such as 
the description of AchHles in Ely- 
sium, “loping with long strides 
across the fields of apshodel,/ tri- 
umphant in all I had told him of 
hfa son, / his gallant, glorious son." 
Boomed by lan McKellen for 13 
hours plus on an accompanying 
Penguin Audiobook (£34.99), the 
poetry is delivered in the manner 
for which it was originally com- 
posed. So -this is a worthy effort 
Perhaps, short of rewriting Homer 
(as Plato wanted to do), it is as 
worthy as a poetic translation will 
ever be. 

But certainly it will not be the 
last Fagles 1 test is introduced and 
annotated by leading American 
Hellenist Bernard Knox. When 
Robert Fitzgerald’s verse Odyssey 
came out in 1961, the same Bernard 
Knox hailed it stoutly. “His safe to 
say that this win be the standard 
English version for a long time to 
come.” Hamm', patriarch of West- 
ern literature, is well into his third 
millennium.. A long life for his 
translators, it appears, is barely 
more than three decades. 


R 


evenge may be a 
dish best eaten 
cold. Derek Lewis's 
account of his 1,000 


Handcuffs off penal reform 


days as director general of 
the prison service is red hat. 
however. 

It reads like a political 
thriller. It has heroes, vil- 
lains and scandals, large and 
small. The heroes include 
Kenneth Clarke, the home 
secretary who appointed 


him, Lewis himself, the best 
of the prison governors and 
many prison staff. 

The villains are unsurpris- 
ingly headed by Michael 
Howard, the home secretary 
who sacked him and who 
fought furiously to deny any 
responsibility for the events 
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which led to Lewis's dis- 
missal - a clutch of riots, 
the suicide of mass-murderer 
Fred West, the IRA breakout 
at Whitemoor and the high 
security escape from Park- 
hurst. 

The villains also include 
the more recalcitrant or 
unimaginative governors, 
the prison officers’ union, 
whose power Lewis helped 
break, and. in considerable 
measure, the civil service - 
largely for the bureaucratic, 
unfocused and unbusines- 
slike way it ran the show 
before Lewis arrived and for 
its painful inability to 
embrace change quickly. 

The scandals include the 
state of the prison service. 
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the policy swings between 
rehabilitation and Howard's 
“prison works" philosophy, 
and the abysmal failure to 
treat the criminal justice 
system as a whole, encourag- 
ing prevention before pun- 
ishment 

The book’s driving forces 

are threefold. First simply 

to tell, rivetingly, the tale of 
the prison service’s first - 
and perhaps last - 1,014 days 
with a private sector boss at 
its head, A man who arrived 
from Granada television and 
UK Gold, knowing nothing 
about the subject but who 
left - pace the events which 
led to his sacking - with 
considerable achievements 
behind and a continuing 
commitment to the penal 
system. 

Second, an element of 
revenge. Lewis Is profoundly 
concerned about his reputa- 
tion and out to defend it. 
Many other reputations suf- 
fer on the way - most of all 
Michael Howard's. His is 
enhanced only in the sense 
that those who see him as a 
“dark, closed-up person” 
driven by populism, political 
ambition and little else, will 


have their beliefs amply con- 
firmed. 

The book's lasting value, 
however, will be the way the 
narrative supports the ques- 
tions Lewis has repeatedly 
raised since his sacking 
about whether the prison 
service can in fact be run as 
it is now - an arms-length, 
executive agency of the civil 
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service, with a theoretically 
clear division between policy 
(the responsibility of minis- 
ters) and operations (the 
remit of the director gen- 
eral). 

Lewis's answer is no. With 
the chief executive unable 
under the rules to comment 
about policy and its Impact 
on operations, there is as a 
result “little to prevent min- 
isters imposing half-baked 
policies or budgets and thou 
washing t heir hands of the 
resulting disasters on the 


grounds that they are opera- 
tional matter s. * 

“That gives ministers 
power without responsibil- 
ity, and the director general 
responsibility without 
power," Lewis concludes. 

Ms solution goes further 
than that canvased to 
answer similar accountabil- 
ity in other executive agen- 
cies - allowing chief execu- 
tives to debate the impact of 
policy with the public and 
MPs. Rather, he argues, pris- 
ons should be separated off 
treated more like the police, 
and run by a statutorily 
appointed board. 

The board, rather than 
ministers, would have the 
power to hire and fire the 
director general. Ministers 
would set the budget and 
use the secondary legislation 
which enshrines the prison 
rules to define and change 
prison policy - with a ■ 
reserve right to intervene. 
That would allow more open- 
ness and accountability on 
both sides, he argues. It is, ! 
he acknowledges, a solution j 
which “may not appeal to 1 
any but the most innovative 
erf governments.” Indeed so. 
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Rereading/ Angus Calder 


In its prime 


T here are novels by 
Jane Austen, 
Dickens, Turgenev 
and Tolstoy which I 
have felt at times.] knew by 
heart There are poems by 
Yeats and MacDiarmid and 
MacNeice which are never 
far from the surface of my 
mind. The fUnniest book I 
have ever read is probably 
Wodehouse's Summer 
Lightning. But there’s only 
one book 1 think about every 
day of my life - The Prime of 
Miss Jean Brodie. 

This, I have to confess, is 
for parochial reasons, T. 
walked down just sow from 
Church Hill, Mamingside, 
Edinburgh, where Miss 
Brodie lived, past “Marcia 
Blane’s”. actually the old 
Gillespie Girls, where she 
taught, to my own flat near 
where on one occasion she 
led her “set” of girls into the 
Grassmarket then, in the 
1930s, one of the foulest 
slums in Europe . . . 

Muriel Spark, who grew 
up here, has infested my dty 
with memories of Miss Jean, 
triggered again when I walk 
up to the Royal Mile and 
pass the prominent tavern 
named after her ancestor. 
Deacon Brodie, 
cabinet-maker by day and 
robber by night eventually 
exposed and executed, a 
prime example of the 
“doubleness" in human 
nature which so impressed 
Hogg, Stevenson - and 
Dostoevsky. Miss Jean 
shares with Hogg's Justified 
Sinner the antmomian 
conviction that she is 
somehow “saved", 
and can do or say nothing 
which will incur divine 
retribution. Apparently 
trying to expand the 
horizons of. “her girls”, she is 
straitly Imprisoned in her 
own ineffable solipsism. 

Living human triggers of 
thoughts of Brodie are fewer 
than they used to be. Maybe 
20 years ago I was walking 
in the New Town with 
someone who exclaimed, at 
the sight of a most 
respectably dressed, 
typically “Edinburgh”, old 
lady, that she had been, 
during the war. the mistress 
of a famous British 
journalist in Moscow . . . The 
"Mamingside” mentality, 
the obsession with an 
outward version of gentility, 
is one which Miss Jean 
defies yet shares. The 
Glasgow equivalent is , 
“Kelvlnside”, and I had an 
elderly relative .by marriage 
who was very nearly a 
Glasgow Brodie. Ethel was 
an unmarried teacher at an 
esteemed girls' school who 
held theoretically advanced 
views and had no doubt tried 
a bit of hanky panky in her 
day. When offered a second 
sherry she would invariably 
warn, us that it might release 
her “inmost secrets”, 
though, alas, it never did. 

Once when the family were 
listening to Beethoven, she . 
stormed down from her 
bedroom demanding, “Won't 
you switch off this awful 
jazz?” r don't think Miss 
Jean would have made that 
mistake, but I somehow 
relate It to her delusions 
about-Mussolini and Hitler. 
Miss Jean, in authority as a 
teacher, communicated the 
sense that she knew the 


middle classes who stfll wait 
to church to show others 
they were there. Her callow 
support for Fascism and 
Nazism represents her will 
to be unorthodox, as does 
her awful affair with a rich 
gutless music teacher. She 
tries to impress on her 
chosen ( •'elect") girls the 
supreme value of Art, but 
her notion of Art is at 
bottom pettily bourgeois. If 
we see her ultimate sacking 
as Tragedy, it is the 
Momingside Tragedy of a 
women who goes Too Far- 
but not far enough. - 
. And is very widely loved. 
Miss Jean first appeared in 
1961 in the New Yorker. She 
took the West End by storm 
in an inadequate stage 
version, on which was based 
a film version, which at least 
preserved a definitive 
impersonation by an English 
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world through and through. v 
when in fact she' was. . ‘ 


extreme^ naive. , 

Miss Jeanis' verypredsely 
located in the ethical world 
of Lowland Scotland at a 
time when Calvinism hud 
loosed its theoretical, grip. . 

but the grudging puritanical 
mindsets which it had 
instilled survived amongst 


actress, Maggie Smith. Miss 
Jean is tough enough to 
stand up to all sorts of 
mistreatment Momingside 
to the core, she appears to 
have worldwide appeal. She 
lives with Quixote and 
Hamlet. Ah&b. Pickwick - 
and Philip Marlowe and 
Jeeves - in that realm of 
archetypes where fictions 
are irresistibly real. And sbe 
has survived the remarkable 
erosion of Momingside 
culture over the last 15 years 
or so. 

Why does she so survive? 
Quite simply, Spark is a 
wondrous -writer. Reading 
this novel, one feels that 
Spark can out-Jane Austen 
and out-Charlie Boz. There 
are exquisite parodic 
passages, and excruciatingly 
funny sentences. And 
moments of piercing beaut)’, 
as when Edinburgh's grey 
stone is transfigured by 
sunlight Spark was a 
“stick! t” poet, unable to 
mak e headway in her 
preferred medium. A theme 
of Brodie is “the 
transfiguration of the 
commonplace”, on which 
Miss Jean's favourite pupil 
Sandy, who “betrays” her, 
writes, having turned nun, a 
psychological treatise. 

Spark's Catholicism is 
hard to construe. We are 
given to understand that 
Brodie is a very dangerous 
heretic. indeed, who believes 
herself to be God. But she Is 
also a beautiful w oman "in 
her prime" who 
“transfigures the 
commonplace” for her. - . 
pupils, and what happened, 
early AD. in Palestine, was, 
Christians beBeve, the. 
supreme transfigoration of 
clay-made humanity. The 
beauty which Spark 1 
poetically assoefateswith. 
Brodie mayrdate, for her, to 
Incarnationarul,: 

Resurrection, As a ' 

non-befieyer.lfe^OTch 
beauty is significant enough, « 
merely, as bebaty. “For , 
those who like [that kind of 
thing?*, as Mia* Jean Etas it, 
“that is thekihdbf thing 
they like." • 
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Purple water-lilies on their dark brown pool, 1917: one of Monefs paintings in private hands to join the National Gallery exhibition 


Reflections on Monet 

William Packer reviews a few choice works by this magical, mysterious artist 


T he simplest ideas 
are often the best 
The National Gal- 
lery has a clutch 
of paintings by 
Monet, a dozen in all cover- 
ing his career from 1869, 
when be was 29, with the 
boats and bathers at La 
GrenouiUere, to the shim- 
mering near-abstraction of 
the water-lilies of 1919. And 
what could have seemed 
more obvious than to bring 
them together for a while 
with all the other Monets in 
public hands in London, the 
three from the Tate and 
three more from the Cour- 
tauld? And why not ask 
around to see if there are 
any in private hands it 
might be possible to borrow? 
Here are another seven. 

Once mooted, the only sur- 
prise is that it hadn't been 
thought of long ago. The 
nominal excuse is that f ra- 
the next four years all conti- 
nental works after 1900 are 
to hang at the Tate; we can 
_only ask who might be next 
for the treatment After all. 

- it has all the advantages - 
- minimal transport costs and 
- insurances; a focus upon per- 
manent collections that we 
all too readily take for 
granted; the celebration of 
both the generosity of bene- 
factors and the prescience of 
curators; the odd private sur- 
prise to leaven the enjoy- 
ment of the long familiar at 
a totid erf 25, a perfectly rea- 
sonable number for an exhi- 
bition. 

There is no better painter 
of landscape under snow 
than Monet, and this little 
exhibition holds two prime 
and exquisitely beautiful 
examples. One. “Lavacourt 
under Snow' 1 , dated 18S1 but 
more probably painted dur- 
ing the severe winter of 
1879-80, is among the most 
familiar of them all. for it 
was the very first Monet to 
be acquired for the National 
Gallery, by the Lane Bequest 
in 1917. In 1905. when it was 
first available, the trustees 
made dear they would not 
accept it even as a gift. 

With its boat to one side, 
poking out between banks of 
opalescent paint, blueish for 
the- shadow and glowing 
pink for the winter sun- 
shine. it looks forward to the 
pure, painterly, poetical sim- 
plicity of the “Nympkeas" of 
his later years. On the other 
side, its row of cottages and 
scrubby trees oddly antici- 
pate Van Gogh's, who had 
- hardly yet picked up his 
7f. bffUsSj,-at_ Auvera some nine 
-yaara later. Familiar as it is. 

' nothtog couM be more beau- 
^ tapL' iujd it is all done, not 
- bjf Shear description or close 
V. Solfewing of form and detail, 
l-f/hut-'hy association somehow 
in the paint. Here is 
as paint, and yet 
W-know; that place, those 


trees, that stream, and feel 
that cold. It is a kind of 
white magic, witchcraft. 

And this magic fills the 
two rooms at Trafalgar 
Square currently given to 
his work. We start with two 
youthful paintings, a rather 
clumsy view along the bay 
at Sainte-Adresse on the 
Normandy coast (1864) and 
some apples, grapes and 
pears on a white cloth (1867), 
strongly lit and firmly mod- 
elled. looking back to Cour- 
bet and Chardin. But then, 
from that still-life to the next 
painting here, those bathers 


at La Grenouill&re, the cre- 
ative distance travelled in 
two short years seems 
greater than from thereon to 
the very end. 

While we might wish to 
bite into that succulent pear, 
we can hardly claim to see 
foreshadowed in the han- 
dling of its Ann flesh those 
ambiguous yet palpable evo- 
cations of light and space, 
depth, reflection and reces- 
sion. of tbe water-lily paint- 
ings of Monet'6 old-age. But 
in the shady dappled water 
at La Grenouill^re we can, 
and in every single work 


thereafter. For all the obvi- 
ous differences, there they 
are. after their fashion, alike 
in the crowded harbour of Le 
Havre (1873) and along the 
golden autumn river-bank at 
Argenteuil (1873). We find 
than in the subtle greys and 
'pinks and violets of that sec- 
ond lovely snow scene, one 
of the private surprises, 
again at Argenteuil (1875). 
and in the smoke-filled can- 
opy of the Gare St-Lazare 
0877). 

In the broad simplicity of 
its handling and rich confec- 
tion of tone and colour, the 


connection may be obvious 
enough between a hay-stack 
in a snowy field at sunset 
(1891) and some purple 
water-lilies on their dark 
brown pool (1917) - two 
more in private hands. But 
how intriguing to see the 
connection made no less 
clear in the Courtauld’s vase 
of flowers (1882), and in the 
brown, blue and purple shad- 
ows of tbe Queen Mother's 
superb rocky hillside in the 
valley of the Creuse (1880). 

Does one, should one, have 
a favourite? Hard to say. The 
Creuse; the snow; the purple 


lilies; those happy bathers? 
But whichever, Monet 
always comes back to us, no 
matter how much we might 
dismiss him for his familiar- 
ity and seductive facility. He 
is the purest, most immedi- 
ate and direct of painters, 
and at once the most myste- 
rious. An image, a thought, 
a suggestion might seem at 
first to do it. but he holds us 
in the paint. 


London's Monets: The 
National Gallery, Trafalgar 
Square WC2, until May 5: 
sponsored by Merrill Lynch. 


All shook up over classical music 


Does ‘downsizing’ mean going downmarket? Andrew Clark talks to the president of PolyGram 


I f you believe the doom- 
sters, the classical 
record market is not 
just in the doldrums - 
it's in free fall. The retail 
trade, they claim, will soon 
be redundant, as music 
becomes accessible on the 
Internet; musicians and con- 
sumers will join hands in 
cyberspace, unencumbered 
by record companies acting 
as middle-men. 

It's a fascinating piece of 
crystal-ball-gazing, but real- 
ity is more down-to-earth. 
The big record companies 
are still recording Beethoven 
symphonies and still making 
profits, albeit in smaller 
quantities than before. And 
after five ypars of stagna- 
tion, they have begun to 
adapt to the market-place. 

Nowhere is the need for 
rationalisation greater than 
at PolyGram Classics. Brit- 
ish-based but Dutch-con- 
trolled, PolyGram brought 
together three major labels, 
Deutsche Grammophon 
®G1, Decea and Philips, in 
the 1970s to become the big- 
Best player In the market By 
the late 1980s. like EM! and 
other rivals, it was enjoying 
racqni profits, as consumers 
bought CDs to replace their 
v fayl collections. It received 
a farther boost in 1990 with 
Deere's release of the first 
Three Tenors album, which 
fcoW more than 10m copies. 


With the saturation of the 
CD market, however, the big 
record companies took a 
tumble, and PolyGram Clas- 
sics had furthest to fall. 
Between 1991 and 1995. it 
lost almost half its UK mar- 
ket share; worldwide turn- 
over slumped from FI 1012m 
to FI SS2m i£348m) - a drop 
in real terms of 23.8 per cent. 

Built on the back of names 
like Karajan and Pavarotti, 
PolyGram Classics had 
become fat and complacent 
Its marketing was old-fash- 
ioned. there was no strategy 
behind its recording policy. 
Its three labels often found 
themselves in direct compe- 
tition, but they were increas- 
ingly indistinguishable to 
the consumer. Jolted by tbe 
arrival or Sony Classics, 
which tried to poach some of 
its biggest names. Polygram 
had committed itself to 
expensive artist contracts on 
the assumption of an ever- 
booming market. When sales 
slumped, it was too big and 
inflexible to respond. It 
needed a new broom. 

Step forward Chris 
Roberts, a 3S-yoar old Ameri- 
can with musical training 
and experience in record 
retailing. Roberts joined 
PolyCram in 1989. took con- 
trol of the combined US clas- 
sics and jazz division in 1994 
and was appointed president 
of PolyGram Classics in Jan- 


uary 1996. He is now shaking 
it up, slimming it down and 
giving it new focus. 

Downsizing was inevita- 
ble. The three PolyGram 
labels had no fewer than 22 
versions of Musorgsky’s Pic- 
tures of an Exhibition, and 20 
of Vivaldi's Four Seasons. 
Some Mahler symphony 
recordings, costing up to 
£60,000 to make, were selling 
barely 2,000 copies. “Poly- 
Gram Classics had become 
an anachronism.” says 
James Jolly, editor of Gram- 
ophone, “and some of its 
problems were of its own 
making. Tbe classical record 
market has reached the end 
of an era, it needs to start 
again with different rules. If 
Roberts can get the right 
recipe for each label, he 
might make a go of it” 

Roberts's strategy Is based 
on aggressive cost-cutting 
and marketing, much of it 
modelled on the pop busi- 
ness. It involves: 

■ Cutting staff by a third, 
leaving the group with a 
payroll of around 250. There 
has been a dear-out of per- 
sonnel at the top, and DG 
and Philips are relocating to 
Berlin and Amsterdam. 
Roberts says the big record 
companies can 'learn from 
small independent labels: “If 
you're big, it's hard to adjust 
to change. We're not down- 
sizing because we're intinu- 
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dated, but because it's a bet- 
ter way to do business, to 
have a choice about how you 
want to record, where and 
with whom. The key is flexi- 
bility.** 

■ Sharpening the identity 
of each label. DG, which had 
begun to stray into contem- 
porary and crossover music, 
is being redefined as a Ger- 
man-based label for core rep- 
ertoire. Decca. with names 
like Bartoli. Gheorghiu and 
Pavarotti, will focus on vocal 
and operatic music. Philips, 
which had the least-defined 
identity, is diversifying into 
contemporary, early and 
New Age music, without 
deserting well-established 
names like Haitink, Marri- 
ner and Gergiev, “instead of 
three labels competing in the 
same repertoire," says 
Roberts, “we now have three 
labels which complement 
each other.” 

■ Cutting new releases 
by a third. DG. for example, 
will drop to around 75 a 
year. According to Roberts, 
“all our artists are beginni ng 
to realise they must create 


more out of less. Histori- 
cally. the artist would bring 
his choice of repertoire and 
we would record it - no 
questioning, certainly not 
from a marketing point of 
view. It's not like that now. 
We all have to be partners in 
the process. It means that 
when you come up with a 
new release, you have to be 
able to define to the market 
why your product is special. 
Behind every recording 
there has to be a strategy.” 

■ An emphasis on media- 
friendly artists, and closer 
coordination of record 
releases and artists’ tour 
programmes. Citing tbe 
young German conductor 
Christian Thielemann as a 
role-model, Roberts says 
musicians must become 
involved in promoting their 
records. The key issue is not 
repertoire, but “how much 
you do, the balance of what 
you do, and the way you 
bring it to the consumer.” 

Like most other classical 
music managers. Roberts is 
preoccupied by the shrink- 
ing core public in the 45-65 


age-range, and the need to 
attract a younger audience. 
He says “the huge circle of 
people between 25 and 45 has 
never been attacked because 
there's this self -conscious- 
ness about lowering stan- 
dards. We have to establish 
an infrastructure to bring 
these people in, to do things 
which encourages them to 
say Tve listened to Shine, 1 
want more Rakhmaninov 
and Vivaldi.' I'm not so 
naive to think that Philip 
Glass will stimulate interest 
in Beethoven symphonies, 
but doing projects with 
Glass or Elvis Costello, or 
whoever they might be, cre- 
ates an arc of business we 
never had before. It's about 
finding innovative ways to 
take traditional repertoire to 
a new audience. The prob- 
lem with the classical busi- 
ness is that it has never 
been marketing-oriented.” 

So is Polygram beading 
rapidly downmarket? 
Roberts insists that commer- 
cial logic and artistic value ( 
are not mutually exclusive. 
“The big sellers can be 
highly artistic - look at Gar- 
diner, Bartoli. Terfel. Terfel's 
Rodgers and Hammerstein 
CD sold 100,000 in four 

months. Maria Joao Pires's 
two- CD Chopin set is also 
into six figures. She's 
unusual, she’s unpredict- 
able, she’s enigmatic - 
there’s a story to telL” 

Roberts does not exclude 
the Internet from his strat- 
egy. The technology exists, 
be says, and once licensing 
restrictions are formulated, 
“it will be no less competi- 
tive than television program- 
ming. Unlike the retail busi- 
ness, where you can't store 
the complete catalogue 
because it doesn’t move 
quickly enough or there's 
not enough space, the Inter- 
net can store everything. 
But you can't just say that 
because something exists, 
people are going to down- 
load it The choice is crazy 
today, and win only become 
crazier. That’s why brand 
identification, artist identifi- 
cation, are so important.” 


Television/Christopher Dunkley 

Invasion 


of 

The 

Y ou have not been 

watching Dark Skies 
on Channel 4 on 
Monday nights? 
You’d like to start but feel 
that missing the first ten 
episodes might be a bit of a 
drawback? No problems, ten 
episodes scarcely get you 
beyond the introduction. 
There are 19 episodes in this 
opening season, and they 
don't take the plot beyond 
the 1960s. You thought Our 
Friends In The North was 
epic television drama? Epic 
schemepic. Dark Skies has 
plans for further seasons 
following the story through 
the 1970s. '80s and ’90s. It 
may never end. 

Basically this is an 
“Aliens Take Over The 
Planet" plot, bnt with a 
twist. If only we had kept 
our wits about us, we (well, 
those of us who lived 
through the 1960s) could 
have realised what was 
going on because it turns 
out that virtually all the 
major news events - from 
the Cuban missile crisis to 
the Kennedy assassination, 
from Howard Hughes's 
confinement in a Las Vegas 
hotel suite to the Alaskan 
earthquake of 1964 - were, 
in one way or another, the 
responsibility of The Hive. 

And The Hive? That is the 
collective name for the 
weird thingnmmyjigs which 
take over human bodies, 
rather as those pods did in 
Don Siegel’s splendid but 
scary 1956 movie Invasion 
Of The Body Snatchers. The 
eerie thing is that 
outwardly, the human hosts 
stiH look exactly the same. 

Of coarse, this being 1997, 
with Ridley Scott having 
made Alien in 1979, and 
James Cameron Aliens in 
1986, such things now have 
to be explicit and horrible 
and so we have seen that 
these particular creatures 
are screeching langonstines 
which wriggle into one of 
your orifices and make their 
way to your cerebral cortex. 
There they lurk, providing 
yon with the ability to 
communicate telepathically 
with other Hive creatures, 
and subtly altering your 
humanity so that your 
friends look at you 
sideways. 

Jack Ruby was Hive, 
which finally explains all 
that Lee Harvey Oswald 
business, and there was a 
time when Kimberly Sayers 
was Hive, too. Kimberly? 

She is our heroine who 
criss-crosses the United 
States in a magnificent 
fifties' Studebaker with tail 
fins tbe size of an English 
family saloon, driven by our 
hero, John Loengard, 
pronounced “Low On 
Guard". Kimberly has been 
de-Hived. a perilous process 
which involves drinlting a 
tankard of foaming sherbert 
(to correct the pH balance in 
the body) and then getting a 
friend to inject you with a 
pint or so of nail polish 
remover, using one of those 
hypodermics usually 
reserved for cattle. 

In the very first episode 
Loengard told us "I came to 
Washington to stand in the 
light, fighting for the things 
I believe in". Put something 


the 

Hive 

like that into a British 
fantasy series and everyone 
would fall about, but 
Americans - with a solid 
tradition behind them of 
westerns in which men were 
always doing what men had 
to do - can get away with it. 
The point is that Loengard 
was a member of the 
Kennedy Camel ot set who, 
as a political researcher, 
discovered that the famous 
1947 incident in the desert 
at Roswell did indeed 
involve a visit from a flying 
saucer and that President 
Ti nman himself was 
present Episode 1 included 
a Close Encounters scenario 
in which the American 
military shot down the alien 
visitors, an act of 
trigger-happy idiocy from 
which everything else in 
this highly enjoyable 
farrago stems. 

In particular Loengard 
became involved with the 
shady government 
organisation Project 
Mqjestic which can over-ride 
the commands of the Army 
and is even powerful enough 
to stick out its tongue at J. 
Edgar Hoover. Hating run 
with the Majestic hotrods for 
a while, but taken exception 
to their ethics (well, lack of 
them), our hero is now a 
renegade fox, answerable 
only to Robert Kennedy - 
and I am afraid The Hive 
may have plans for Bobby. 

So now Dark Skies has this 
rather attractive couple in a 
vast gas guzzler, walking 
point, as we used to say in 
'Nam. out on the leading 
edge, in the most dangerous 
position. 

D espite their 

meddling they 
are tolerated by 
the cynical and 
sinister forces of Majestic 
because Loengard has an 
uncanny instinct for 
smelling out Hive activities, 
and Kimberly (impossible to 
write that name without 
bearing Victoria Wood say 
it . . .) has something 
residual around her cerebral 
cortex which enables her to 
suss out baddies like a 
latterday Sherlock Holmes. 

Given the number of 
Americans who believe that 
NASA’s entire space 
programme was mocked up 
in a television studio: and 
given the number who 
sincerely believe they have 
been abducted by aliens, 
injected with something or 
other, and sent back to live 
among os, it would be 
Interesting to know how 
many see Dark Skies - with 
its UFOs and its devious 
government agents busy 
suppressing all news of 
UFOs - as the gospel truth. 
And does the series not owe 
a large debt to The X Files? 

Of course, and to Twin 
Peaks, and even to James 
Bond. The stolen portrait of 
the Duke of Wellington 
hanging in the villain’s lair 
was tbe predecessor to all 
these reinterpretations of 
baffling news stories. Why 
is it that the British, who 
had such triumphs with The 
Avengers and Dr Who all 
those years ago. now seem 
so bad at this sort of 
hokum? 


Phone in to La Scala 


O n Thursday La Scala 
finally introduced a 
24-hour international 
telephone booking service 
for opera enthusiasts the 
world over. To book tickets 
from anywhere in the world 
the number Is 39 (tbe Italian 
country code) 2 (the Milan 
city code) 860787. For Milan 
residents the number is 


860775. After booking tickets 
by telephone it will be neces- 
sary to confirm these by fax 
within 48 hours quoting the 
booking number. Tickets 
will then be sent by regis- 
tered post and payment can 
be made either by credit 
card or bank transfer. 

Paul Betts 
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Tiptoing into the 20th century 

The audience may boo, but opera in New York has never had it so good, writes Richard Fairman 


B ooing at the Met] First 
nights were not always 
like this, when operatic 
superstars sang from 
the front of the stage and a pro- 
ducer like Franco Zeffirelli 
clothed them and the opera in 
luxurious trappings. The old 
guard probably look back nostal- 
gically on evenings like those. 

Opera In New York is chang- 
ing: while the new management 
at New York City Opera is rais- 
ing hopes for the future, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera has decided to 
tiptoe into the 20tb century 
before it Is too late and have a 
look at what is going on in the 
more adventurous realms of 
opera production. Over the years 
it has been easy to criticise the 
Met's old-fashioned shows, but 
an opera-house which depends 
on private subscriptions has to 
carry its audience with it No 
comfy grant, no avant-garde 
experimentation. 

I would say the Met has timed 
its move very cleverly. Having 
shunned the gloomy political 
productions from the wave of 
East German producers who 
swept Europe in the 1970s and 
’80s, it is now cherry-picking the 
more imaginative of the new 


generation - mostly English- 
speaking producers, like this sea- 
son's Tim Albery (British) and 
Robert Carsen (Canadian). 

Nor does the company need to 
worry about its supply of the top 
singers. Europe's financial prob- 
lems mean that opera-houses in 
the US should have the stars in 
the bag. With France and Italy 
cutting back their arts funding' 
as part of the drive towards bud- 
getary discipline, fees there have 
dropped dramatically, at least 
outside the operatic centres of 
Paris and Milan. In Germany, 
there is also the much-loathed 
“visitors" tax, which can dash a 
foreign singer's fee almost by 
half. Opera-loving New Yorkers 
seem to have everything going 
for them at the moment. 

Not that the Net’s famously 
conservative audience is at all 
appreciative. There was a babble 
of catcalls that rivalled the 
Tower of Babel after the new 
production of Yevgeny Onegin 


last week (I had Italian obsceni- 
ties in one ear and German 
insults in the other). Having 
come from seeing his Paris pro- 
duction of Lohengrin being booed 
at the Bastille. I am starting to 
feel sorry for Robert Carsen. He 
does not set out to be controver- 
sial. like some of his colleagues, 
and this Onegin was in many 
respects very touching - simple, 
beautiful, sensitive to the moms 
of the opera's period. 

There were no sets - forget 
Zeffirelli, the Met producer par 
excellence - just blank walls, 
against which the lighting 
designer, Jean Kalman, projected 
a wondrous series of autumnal 
sunsets, chill Russian dawns and 
moon-lit night skies. Tatyana 
wrote her letter in her attic bed- 
room and, in a gloriously roman- 
tic dream sequence. Imagined 
herself running among the stars. 
The scenes of social gathering 
were neatly enclosed on the open 
stage. Everywhere there were 


subtle observations on Tchaikov- 
sky's understated characters. 

The main problem - self-im- 
posed by the production team - 
was the lack of an interval after 
act two. when years are meant to 
pass. Carsen showed us Onegin 
washing his hands after Lensky’s 
death and getting dressed to 
appear in society again, which 
had the double disadvantage of 
being too clever by half and 
depriving the famous Polonaise 
of any dancing. A more charis- 
matic Onegin than Vladimir 
Chernov might just have carried 
it off, but Chernov’s appeal lay 
more in his burnished baritone 
with its easy top notes than any 
projection of character. 

For once in this opera it was 
Lensky who walked off with the 
evening. Neil Shicoff sang as 
freely and passionately as I have 
beard him, and for the Met audi- 
ence there was the added incen- 
tive of seeing a home-grown 
American tenor returning to his 


roots after years abroad. As 
Tatyana, Galina Gorchakova 
regained the vocal confidence 
that has sometimes eluded her of 
late. There was a keen Olga from 
Marianna Tarassova and a Fili- 
pyevna to go down in the annals 
with Irina Arkhipova, the great 
Russian mezzo, making her Met 
debut at the age of 71. 

W hat will have wor- 
ried the company's 

management more 

than the whistles 
for the producer (virtually a 
badge of honour these days) was 
the very audible booing for the 
conductor, Antonio Pappano. 
Tire Met orchestra and chorus 
rank among the finest today in 
any of the world's opera-houses, 
but It was difficult to recognise 
them in this Onegin. Where was 
the famed beauty of the Met’s 
string sound? Or even basic 
ensemble, as the opening chonu 
fell to pieces? At no point did the 


performance settle comfortably 
into the Tchaikovsky idiom, fluc- 
tuating between rushed bril- 
liance and passages of slow stag- 
nation. Pappano is one of the 
brightest young American con- 
ductors and this uncomfortable 
evening must have been a big 
disappointment for his Met 
debut 

In the other two operas I saw 
last weekend, the orchestra hap- 
pily regained its reputed excel- 
lence. Stenart Bedford was the 
authoritative conductor in Billy 
BuddL driving Britten’s drama 
ahead with crackling intensity. 
Ironically, this is one of the few 
Met productions from the 1970s 
to have won international notice 
for itself per se, an example of 
how a modern opera can benefit 
from a stage setting that has had 
some money spent on it The cast 
was dominated by James Mor- 
ris’s awesome singing as a Clag- 
gart whose very subtlety made 
him all the more sinister. 


Dwayne Croft made a sympa- 
thetic Billy Budd, despite being 
clothed like a walking remnant 
from the hippy era, and it was a 
shame that Philip Langridge’s 
cancellation as Captain Yerp 
deprived the central trio of Its 
lynchpin. 

The Saturday matinee of Cbsi 
fan tuite was also struck by can- 
cellations - including Cecilia 
Bart oil. Marie McLaughlin was 
flown in by Concorde and proved 
a Despina with a quickness of 
reaction that was nearly super- 
sonic. The two ladles of Caro) 
Van ess and Susan Graham were 
decently partnered by the two 
men, Richard Croft and Nathan 
Gunn, both of them also substi- 
tutes, watched over by the 
sharp-witted Don Alfonso of Wil- 
liam Shimell. But even if the 
production had been a less exas- 
peratingly jokey affair, it would 
have been tempting to shat one’s 
eyes and simply listen to golden 
Mozart orchestral playing, 
supremely paced by the conduc- 
tor Martin Isepp. of the kind too 
rarely heard in the opera-house. 
Whatever else changes in New 
York, may there always be this 
musical treasure buried in the 
pit at the Met 








Cinema, the medium of the moment where old works can meet new minds: a Capulet gets ready to do battle in Baz Luhrmann's version of “Romeo and Juliet’ 


Close encounters with literature 

Nigel Andrews welcomes the new spirit of page-to-screen adaptations 


T he 20th century has 
dealt one major shock 
to the intellectual sys- 
tem: human beings have 
learned that, for good or 
ill. no trend is final. No war Is “the 
war to end all wars." No medical 
advance will end the history or 
killer epidemics. No media sooth- 
sayer will ever second-guess the 
bizarre turns of popular culture. 

One mid-1990s trend above all 
has boggled the cinephile mind. 
What is happening in a world 
where Jane Austen outgrosses Joe 
Eszterhas (famed scribe of Basic 
Instinct and Showgirls): where 
Michael Ondaatje bestrides the 
Oscars (“Who?” cried everyone in 
Hollywood four months ago); and 
where the name Shakespeare 
above a title is no longer thought 
to be a misprint for Schwarzen- 
egger? In addition Thomas Hardy. 
Henry James and Charlotte Bronte, 
among others, have achieved 
undreamt-of second comings at the 
box office. 

Cinema, tbe Eng. Lit. patient, 
lies in its strangest delirium of the 
late century. Critics cluster round 
tbe mosquito netting, peering in at 
a face scar-tissued from its incendi- 
ary encounter with cultural great- 
ness. And the padding sound out- 
side the door is that of the moguls, 
waiting for the best moment to 
come in and discuss the latest 
scripts based on Joyce. Conrad or 
Ivy Compton-Burnett. 


Years ago everyone, including 
me. scoffed at Steven Spielberg 
when he spoke up far literature at 
the Oscar ceremony and hymned 
the power of “the word”. The direc- 
tor of Jatas and ET appeared to be 
urging us to dip into Great Litera- 
ture (chuckle) and there to find 
both great wisdom and great sto- 
ries. “In the beginning was the 
word” seemed his message, proving 
that here was yet another Holly- 
wood ego confusing itself with a 
supreme creator. 

Now the laugh is on us. The 
word - or the good story plundered 
from great writers - has conquered 
everywhere. In virtual successive 
weeks we have had films from H. 
James, A Miller and M. Ondaatje. 
And the big American release this 
coming week is not a Stallone 
assault course or a Jim Carrey 
comedy; it is William Shake ■ 
speare's Romeo And Juliet Never 
mind the name above the title: get 
that moneymaking moniker into 
the title. 

Now comes the second miracle. 
This tide of belles lettres cinema 
could have been a series of genteel, 
whitecap movies in the Merchant- 
Ivory mould. Instead every critical 
shipping forecast imaginable has 
been required to stay afloat in tbe 
sea of surprises. 

We have had Henry James swirl- 
ing with Freudian flora and fauna 
(Portrait Of A Lady). Jane Austen 
whipped into cross-currents of 


modernism (Clueless). Shakespeare 
Ruritanian (Hamlet). & la 1930s 
(Richard UI) or long-halr-and-work- 
s hop-style (Looking For Richard). 
And next week we have the Bard's 
most famous love story directed by 
Baz Strictly Ballroom Lohrmann, 
whose notion of literary reverence 
is to have a petrol station blowing 
up around a gun-toting Benvolio 
and Mercutio in the first reel. 

T he time has come, what- 
ever one’s cultural col- 
ours, to applaud the 
sheer richness of 
choices. For decades it 
never seemed possible that Holly- 
wood, or Pine wood, could remove 
the shirt-stiffeners from literary 
adaptation without ruining the 
shirt. Previously, whenever west- 
ern cinema abused the letter of a 
great work, it also abused the 
spirit Yul Brynner in The Brothers 
Karamazov, Gregory Peck as Cap- 
tain Ahab, Leslie Howard and 
Norma Shearer as Romeo and Jul- 
iet: horrors beyond measure, made 
all the worse by their intermittent 
attempts at “respectfulness”. 

Today, though, we are dazzled by 
the sophistication that goes with 
the new literary lese-majeste. Even 

if we do not like every dot or 
comma of Jane Campion's way 
with Isabel Archer or Amy Heck- 
erling’s way with E mma Wood- 
house, and even If we decry Rich- 
ard Loncraine and lan McKellen's 


libertine approach to Richard 
Crookback, these are questing, 
intelligent artists who seek the 
exact and resonant point of impact 
at which, old works can meet new 
minds. 

The House of York becomes the 
House of Oswald Mosley. The ven- 
omed prattling of turn-of-century 
salon society is surreally imaged tn 
Portrait as a trayful of dismem- 
bered talking lips. The sisterly 
schemings of Jane Austen are 
transformed, with barely any loss 
of keenness or aptness, into the 
sorority satire of Clueless, set 
among Beverly Hills schoolgirls. 

All this aesthetic earth-tuming Is 
leading to the exposure of a great 
truth: the more freedoms you take 
in transferring a work from one 
medium to another - provided the 
freedoms have a modicum of Intel- 
ligence - the more faithful you 
may be, in a profound sense, to the 
original. Faithful not to precise 
costumes or conversation, but to a 
work's right to have its message 
delivered in the keenest, freshest 
way. in the medium of the 
moment. 

The new spirit of page-to-screen 
adaptation invites comparison with 
the much-vilified modem tradition 
of creative opera production. The 
conservatives say: "Wagner did not 
write his Rhinemaidens as house- 
wives in a launderette, nor did 
Verdi install a shower for Lady 
Macbeth”. The adventurist says: 


“What composer A or B stipulated 
for the audience or his time, with 
his and their special baggage of 
memories, attitudes and assump- 
tions, may be to a large degree 
obsolete a century later when 
world wars, Marxism and other 
apocalypses have re-landscaped the 
human soul”. 

That so many recent fOmgoers 
have responded to so many varied 
literature-based films is a triumph 
for both them and the films. It may 
also be a triumph for those cultural 
devices that have had abuse 
heaped on them for shortening our 
attention spans. What computers, 
video games and MTV may actu- 
ally have done is to quicken our 
assimilation of meaning through 
image, of word through picture, of 
story trajectory through shorthand 
iconography. 

No one is saying we need no lon- 
ger enjoy the power of Shake- 
speare's verse or Henry James's 
prose on the page. The new cinema 
merely says: you do not send a 
work (literature) Into a foreign 
country (movies) without transla- 
ting it first. Accepting that, let us 
find the boldest and most passion- 
ate translators. By doing so we will 
Introduce young filmgoers to 
bygone minds they might never 
otherwise have met, might never 
otherwise have heard of. Then just 
watch those novels and those plays 
take off - as they are already doing 
- in the bookshops. 


Radio /Martin Hoyie 

Music and 
memories 


T he first general elec- 
tion since the 
advent of national 
independent radio 
has been announced and 
Classic FM is rising to the 
occasion - sensibly starting 
on April 14 rather than the 
present, with Susannah 
Simons assuming the mantle 
associated with the late 
Richard Dimbleby. The all- 
night election results special 
aims to combine news with 
soothing music; an imposs- 
bility. surely. We shall see, 
or rather hear. 

Classic FM came to mind 
during James Naughtie’s 
interview with the mezzo-so- 
prano Susan Graham in the 
interval of Cbsl fan tutte an 
Radio 3 last Saturday. Not 
the admirable Covent Gar- 
den CosI which BBC 2 had 
televised, when simulta- 
neous radio transmission 
would have been natural. 
Nothing so straightforward: 
this was the New York Met 
relay. Naugbtle obviously 
conforms to Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham’s description of the 
British as quite liking the 
sound music makes while 
not knowing too much about 
it. His interview style is 
cosy, almost SefloMsh; but 
at least it was more appro- 
priate than a recent Today 
interview with Jeremy 
Isaacs when the nation’s 
opera-lovers waited in vain 
for the sound of knife on jug- 
ular. Instead we had bland 
goodwill and a bottle of 
champagne broken across 
the Isaacs bows as be chugs 
rapidly away from the 
beached and foundering 
national flagship he skip- 
pered with such authoritari- 
anism if not authority. 

Paperback Writers (Radio 
3) parallels the current sur- 
vey of the arts as we prog- 
ress towards the millen- 
nium. Monday's opener 
claimed that the 1960s really 
took place In the '50s, indeed 
began, according to Will 
Self, when the atom bomb 
exploded over Nagasaki 
(why not Hiroshima?). 
Heavy American preponder- 
ance as expected from the 
BBC; bat a salutary 
reminder of that sneaking 
feeling that assailed us. kaf- 
tan-clad and Bea tle-bopping 
as we were, that there was a 
wonderful party going on 
somewhere to which every- 
one else was invited, even as 
we fell in love with love, rev- 
olution and enlightenment. 
We western provincials felt 
like reluctantly virtuous 
Tuscan farmers hearing 
rumours of wonderful deca- 
dence in far-off Rome. 

That western province, 
Bristol actually, is producing 
a disproportionate amount of 
good radio. Messages to 
Myself continues to reassure 


us of the civilising effect of 
keeping a diary. Last week 
we met Inga Joseph, a nine- 
year-old refugee from 
Anschluss Vienna, chronicl- 
ing culture shock In 1939 
Cornwall. In fact she .was 
remarkably resilient, cycling 
cross-country to the hotel 
where her idols Laurence 
Olivier and Vivien Leigh 
were staying, for “a wonder- 
ful smile” and autographs. 
Fending off advances 'from 
the tenor Richard Tauber;: 
dancing with a Well-man- 
nered and totally unknown 
British officer on VJ night: 
sexual experience! with - JR 
barrister met on a train in 
1949 (Brief Encounter was . 
never like this); marriage 
and grandchildren. Social 
history in a momentous cen- 
tury, never less than fasci- 
nating. June Barrie read the 
diary. 

T he spledidly reliable 
Barrie was in Hin- 
terlands, a haunting 
set of variations-on 
bereavement. Three actual 
women talked of deaths in 
the family- a mother, a hus- 
band, a suicide son - their 
recollections interwoven 
with a fantasy in which the 
three departed met on .a 
breezy, twilit shore, at first 
slightly bewildered but grad- 
ually realising that they had 
to put to sea, leaving every- 
thing behind them. At first I 
thought the fantasy could 
never compete with the pain- 
fully acquired wisdom of res- 
ignation. The daughter 
admits that “I carry mum 
with me: if there's some- 
thing beautifhl, I say “What 
do you think of that?’”. 
“Cover him up well,, keep 
him warm," said the widow 
seeing her husband’s, body; 
and collected seashells in 
jars, time capsules to remind 
her and the children that 
they survived. The bereaved 
mother recalled fantasising 
about it all being a mistake: 
Matthew would come back 
and, as mothers do, she 
would put everything right. 
In feet the final impact of 
Sarah Woods' "fusion of 
drama and documentary”, 
directed by Claire Grove, 
was deeply moving, and 
something that radio does 
supremely welL 
As was the final Discursive 
Excursions, here getting dis- 
gracefully belated applause, 
with the engaging explorer 
Benedict Allen in the desert. 
Bird- Pecking Pulse and 
Three-Penis Wine was a 
slightly surreal look at Chi- 
nese medicine In Bath; but 
they always did fancy them- 
selves a cut above Bristol. 
Next week: tbe house-mov- 
ing traumas of Viewing 
Essential. Thank heaven for 
ordinary people. 









Theatre /Sarah Hemming 

Revenge is sweet 


Ping-pong round the houses 


S ince the desire for 
revenge is one of the 
most powerful and 
most frustrated of 
human urges, stories about 
people who do manage to get 
their own back on whoever 
betrayed them are deeply 
heartening. In Debbie Isttt’s 
The Woman Who Cooked Her 
Husband, the joy is in- the 
anticipation. 

Isltt's play, a revenge com- 
edy set in 1950s suburbia, 
deals with one errant spouse 
and his come-uppance. Since 
the man in question loves 
his food and since the title 
gives away his fate, every 
time he returns to his wife 
and demands his dinn er, we 
can savour the feet that the 
double-dealing skunk will be 
most appropriately disposed 
of. And when the much-ma- 
ligned wife finally begins to 
mull over which sauce 


would best suit him. tbe 
audience whoops with 
delight. Not so much black 
comedy, then, as char-gril- 
led. 

I t must be said that Iaitt 
seems to regard the 
state of matrimony with 
some scepticism: you 
don't find much in the way 
of wedded bliss in her work. 
Amohg her earlier plays. 
Punch and Judy delved into 
domestic violence and 
Femme Fatale portrayed a 
couple struggling with the 
husband's transvestism. And 
in The Woman Who Cooked 
Her Husband, co-produced 


here by Nottingham Play- 
house and Plymouth Theatre 
Royal, she offers a jaundiced 
view of male-female power 
games, specifically the way 
some men expect women to 
service their needs - and the 
way women let them get 
away with it. 

There is not much subtlety 
In her analysis, however - in 
Lsitt's work much of the 
Impact lies in the highly 
stylised, physical delivery. 
Her earliest plays for her 
company. Snarling Beasties, 
owed much to Berkoff and 
some of that style remains 
here in Jennie Darnell's pro- 
duction. On Will Hargreaves' 


faintly anatomical set the 
characters have a cartoon - 
like quality and the piece 
moves forward in splintered 
scenes, spliced together with 
mime sequences, mono- 
logues and the songs of Elvis 
Presley. 

The three performers - 
Denise Black as tbe wife, Ian 
Reddington as the husband 
and Vanessa Bray, as the 
purple sateened lover - 
carry this off exceptionally 
well, building an easy rap- 
port with the audience. It is 
a style best suited, however, 
to short, snappy pieces in 
small spaces. Over a whole 
evening and on the big 
stage, it begins to wear thin. 
But it has to be said that 
Tuesday night’s audience 
devoured it with relish. 


Nottingham Playhouse to 
March 29 (0115-9419419) 


T hat philosophical 
Imponderable - the 
inside of a 
ping-pong ball - is 
partly the inspiration for. 
but ultimately as interesting 
as Simon Block’s debut play 
Not a Came for Boys. Featur- 
ing a cab-drivers* table-ten- 
nis team, it premiered IS 
months ago at the Roya] 
Court's Theatre Upstairs. 
Now revived by the Theatre 
of Comedy at the Derby 
Playhouse, it appears less 
intense on a main stage. 

Two Jewish black-cab 
drivers and a shirty young 
mini-cab driver await their 
table-tennis match. The 
stakes are high: U" they lose, 
they will be relegated to the 
second division. But it Is in 


their own lives where the 
real drama Is being played. 

Block has tbe cabbies’ 
s kill for taking us all round 
the houses. Team captain 
Eric avoids going home to 
his senile mother, frigid 
wife and disdainful chil- 
dren. His 45 minutes is 
sacred, "when I stand alone 
at the end of that green 
table". Tony has “sch topped 
some bird up the Aldwych", 
betraying bis commitment 
to Lisa: “I'm only 29 and 
three quarters," he protests, 
“I’m not ready to start a 
family." Oscar is a bachelor, 
yet a know-alL He carries a 
gun for protection, but tt 
does not even fire blanks. 
All three defend themselves 
with self-centred misogyny 


through pitiful male badi- 
nage and semi-articnlated 
mid-life crisis. They are 
divorced from reality. The 
women they moan about are 
at home, coping with it. 

Influenced by David 
Mamet - the games-playing, 
the enfeebled aggression - 
Block is unable to match 
that playwright’s rhythmic 
lyricism in the foul-mouthed 
language. There is a strain 
of Ortonesque blade wit 
about Fat Derek, who died 
the week before at the ten- 
nis-table. And Block neatly 
embroils his philosophising 
cabbies in ping-pong 
Socratic dialogues, while the 
third team member is 
playing off-stage. 

Richard Georgeson directs 


and Nettie Edwards designs 
- as at the Court The pro- 
duction might have been 
better served by a new 
vision, although the actors 
do gel as a trio. Gerard Mur- 
phy nicely fusses as Eric, 
nervously resting his arms 
on his paunch. Mark Lether- 
en’s Tony is edgy, guilty, 
bobbing and weaving with 
puny swagger. Bright BUI 
Treacher (his first stage role 
Since playing the late 
Arthur Fowler on BRCl's 
Easttnders) is an enervated 
Oscar, wobbling on a pair of 
knobbly knees. 

Simon Reade 


At the Derby Playhouse 
until April 5 (01332 363275). 
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SPORT 


A ny state that pro- 
duces Hubert Hum- 
phrey, Walter. Mon- 
dale and Bob Dylan 
knows about winning, losing 
and the hard rain that stops 
play. Yet sport and Min- 
nesota have never made for 
an indelible association, a 
couple of World Series 
crowns, .for the baseball 
twins excepted. 

On no diamond, rink or 
court bas Minnesota 
achieved less than in basket- 
ball, generally accorded reli- 
gious status in most of the 
mid-west. The old Minnea- 
polis Lakers, led by George 
Mlkan, the sport's protot y pe 
outsize centre, did win five 
of the first eight professional 
championships, in the imme- 
diate post-war years, but 
subsequently decamped to 
Lbs Angeles. In the 1990s, 
the modern Timberwolves 
have stopped fewer oppo- 
nents than the Ancient Mari- 
ner. 

. The University of Minneso- 
ta's Golden Gophers boast 
no record to speak of. They 
took 50 years to win a Big 
Tien league championship, 
took their last one in 1982 


Basketball 



slamdunks but many team players 


The times are a-changin' for the better in Minnesota, says Jurek Martin 


and have never made the 
collegiate final four. 

Yet, with the professional 
season two-thirds over ans 
collegiate March Madness 
down to the round of the 
sweet sixteen, Minnesota is 
on something of a roll. The 
Timberwolves, improbably, 
have won as many gawpg as 
they have lost and seem cer- 
tain to ma ke the play-ofte for 
the first time. 

The Gophers are ranked 
second in the country among 
university teams,, behind 
only Kansas, whom they are 
fancied to meet in the 
final in Indianapolis on ' 
March 31. 

Both teams speak volumes 
about the transitional state 
of modem basketball,, where 
college may no longer be 
seen as a proving ground for 
the professional league and 


young egos make mockery of 
old values and methods. 

The Timberwolves’ best 
player is forward Tom Gug- 
liotta. a product of the old 
school who came out of 
North Carolina State after 
four hard years with a pol- 
ished, rounded game. But 
after some good initial sea- 
sons with the Washington 
Bullets, he became trade bait 
for flashier talent, to the 
point that the move to hap- 
less Minnesota last- season 
looked like the end of his 
line. 

His principal sidekicks in 
this happy revival took a dif- 
ferent route. Kevin Garnett, 
also a forward, skipped uni- 
versity altogether, while 
guard Stephen Marbury put 
in just one year at Georgia 
Tech before tu rning profes- 
sional Yet by some process 


of osmosis, allied to ability, 
the three , have combined to 
-provide a triple threat to the 
NBA's best 

By contrast Allen Iverson, 
the supremely talented Phil- 
adelphia rookie out of 
Georgetown, is drawing fire 
from his peers and the 
press for selfishness on 
the court and an "in your 
face" attitude off It only 
partly explained by the 
fact that he plays for a poor 
side. 

There probably Is not a 
single Golden Gopher with a 
legitimate shot at profes- 
sional stardom. But that 
means that coach Clem 
Haskins, no ingenue himself, 
has five role-playing seniors 
(fourth year men} on a hard- 
ened 10-man frontline squad. 
Kansas has a comparable 
deep veteran quality, as does 


UCLA from California. By 
contrast, universities with 
one outstanding player but 
indifferent supporting casts 
(like Wake Forest with Tim 
Duncan and Maryland and 
Keith Booth; have already 
been defeated. 

T here is now an 
established t ransf er 
market within the 
university game - 
not only from junior colleges 
but also for those who could 
not cut it for the side which 
first recruited them. But the 
evidence of this month's 
tournament is that it takes 
more than a year to build a 
good side. Sonth Carolina, 
Colorado and Duke, all bol- 
stered by transfers, could 
not make it past the first 
two rounds. 

The loss of talent, either to 


the NBA or to other colleges, 
puts a premium on coaching. 
It is hard not to admire how 
Dean Smith of North Caro- 
lina has built a very compet- 
itive team out of material 
modest by the Michael Jer- 
ri an esque standards to which 
be had become accustomed. 
An Iverson-less brick-shoot- 
ing Georgetown may have 
fallen at the first hurdle, but 
John Thompson believes 
that even getting to the tour- 
nament was his finest and 
most enjoyable coaching 
ac h i e vement. 

Few professional coaches 
eqjoy comparable security 
and for them the revolving 
door this season has rarely 
turned faster. While the fail- 
ure to win accounts for some 
coinings and goings, it is 
becoming increasingly obvi- 
ous that if a star player 


becomes discontented it is 
the man with clipboard who 
gets the marching orders (an 
exception was the extraordi- 
nary February swap of half 
the New Jersey Nets for half 
the Dallas Mavericks, but 
both teams were going 
nowhere until the Nets 
recently rose up and beat 
Chicago and New York in 
successive games). 

There is now statistical 
reinforcement for the tradi- 
tionalist argument that mod- 
em young players are more 
interested in showcasing 
their slamdunks and 
three-point field goals for the 
evening TV hi g hli ght films 
than in acquiring the basic 
ski Tig that make for winning 
sides. 

In both the college and 
professional games, the per- 
centage of free throws made 


has fallen to 30-year lows, 
wbile turnovers are up. 
assists down and the 
old-fashioned setting of a 
solid physical screen has 
become almost a museum 
piece outside Utah, where 
the Jazz still run a basic 
pick-and-roll offence. 

There are exceptions, of 
course. The Chicago Bulls, 
gently guided by Phil Jack- 
son to a winning record 
almost as good as last year's 
best ever, still do the little 
thing s right, like not passing 
the ball to the opposition. 
(They also have M. Jordan to 
turn to.) The best collegiate 
tournament contest to date 
saw big and talented Calif- 
ornia barely squeak past 
short but disciplined Prince- 
ton in a deliciously low-scor- 
ing game. 

And this year there is the 
Minnesota story. Even if the 
Timberwolves tumble, which 
they surely will, and the 
Golden Gophers cannot find 
the hole in the basket when 
it matters, there is one state 
in the US where the words of 
its greatest songwriter reso- 
nate, “The times they are 
a-changin’" - for the better. 
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The stibg may have gone and the patter changed aUttks but MuhammedAfi has much to say -in a new book t 1 * 

The old Ali magic lives on 


No longer king of the ring, but Muhammed Ali still holds an audience, says Alex McGregor 


T he capacious gym 
or the Alain 
LoRoy Locke 
High School in 
south central Los 
Angeles might be big enough 
to house a 747, but today it is 
jammed with 1,800 students 
and seems almost cramped. 
There is a marching band 
banging away, cheerleaders 
Short skirts going through 
their routines, and uni- 
formed cadets, complete 
with rifles, doing their drills. 

The bhir of sound and col- 
our is transformed by a sud- 
den burst of dicering when 
. guest of honour. Muham- 
med All, shuffles into the 
school gym with his retinue 
of television cameras and 
PSotographem. 

■ The Ali shuffle, once a 
nweeurial dance routine in 
rtng, is now just a shuf- 
fle. His animated face has 
wen staled. The motor skills 
we clearly diminished by 
Parkinson's Disease, but he 
“ unmistakably AIL At 54. 
he tea Uttle heavier than his 
optimum fighting weight, 
out still youthful and with- 
out ttscernble scare on a 
” that weathered 51 pro- 
fessional fights and much 
controversy. 

Today, he Is on tour, visit- 
“g south-central high 
fcnodfa in a media bus. pro- 
a co-authored book 

HtotingrA j*w rrw/Tf Toler- 
*** Understanding, H is 
a pocket-sized tame- of fed 
J2*- aphorisms and 
wsigned to promote racial 


harmony. His higb-sebool 
purpose is to spread the mes- 
sage by banding out the 
book and presenting prizes 
to an Ali-sponsored art com- 
petition. A pair of Ali-signed 
boxing gloves is the first 
prize. 

For those who think it 
hypocritical that AIL who 
once called for segregation, 
should be promoting racial 
harmony, there is a ready 
response in the book: “When 
I was young. I followed a 
teaching that disrespected 
other people and said that 
white people were 'devils’. I 
was wrong. Colour doesn't 
make a man a deviL It’s the 
heart and soul and mind 

that count." 

part school assembly, part 
evangelical rally, this promo- 
tion in the high school gym 
has the awkward spontane- 
ity of audience participation 
on a television programme. 
"Will you please stand?” 

says the headmistress, as the 

hand kicks in with the 
national anthem. She then 
thanked “the greatest heavy- 
weight boxing champ of all 
time", and the event's spon- 
sor "one of the entertain- 
ment leaders of our time - 
HBO" (that is. Home Box 
Office, the US company 
which broadcasts pay-per- 
view boxing matches, among 
other entertninmentX 

Still, the shrillest cheers of 
the afternoon come for 
another speaker, the taw*- 
sonxe. sharply dressed Roy 
Jonus junior, the current 


world super middleweight 
champion. Regularly 
acclaimed as. pound-for- 
pound, the "best boxer in the 
world" he is also challeng- 
ing for Ali’s all-time title of 
the “prettiest". 

Given that most of the stu- 
dents were not born when 
Ali fought his last fight in 
1981. it is perhaps a surprise 
that many would know him 
for being anything other 
than a “famous personality". 
Most wouldn't know that Ali 

'Colour 
doesn't make 
a man a 
devil. It's the 
heart and 
soul and 
mind that 
count' 

earned his fame the hard 
way. not only as a three-time 
heavyweight champion .^ bu t 
also outside the ring, fight- 
ing with the US government 
over the Vietnam war draft 
and his status in the Nation 
of Islam. 

But while Ali is physically 
a ghost of his great self, he is 
still a big drawcard. His pri- 
mary income is derived from 
personal appearances and 
from autographs for the 
increasingly lucrative sports 


collectables market in the 
US. Certainly his icon status 
received a boost when he lit 
the torch at the 1996 Atlanta 
Olympics. The book itself is 
another Ali collectable, 
described by his co-author 
Thomas Hauser, whose All 
biography was nominated 
for a Pulitzer Prize, as “a 
railing card". 

“It gives Muhammed 
some thin g which to wrap 
himself around. He’s not just 
going around being famous, 
he's talking about some- 
thing," Hauser says. 

Except that Ali is not 
talking much, or not in pub- 
lic. The only time he spkks 
during his schools’ tour is 
after being presented with a 
certificate from the Los 
Angeles mayor's office. 

“I come all the way from 
Chicago," be says in a whis- 
pery, hesitant, almost unin- 
telligible voice. “I visit the 
schools and this is all you 
give me." 

The auditorium gets the 
joke, and erupts with laugh- 
ter. If Ali is unable to speak 
at length, his wife, Lonnie, is 
an eloquent substitute, un- 
afraid of audience confronta- 
tion: "This book is no good 
on yonr shelf, you have to 
read iL" When a student is 
booed for reading a poem in 
Spanish, Lonnie makes the 
obvious point: “She has the 
right to be here. That's what 
this book is all about." 

It is hard not to feel sad- 
ness at seeing one of the fin- 
est athletes of the modem 


age now a quivering shadow 
of the glory days figure. Yet 
Ali carries himself without 
self-pity, stopping to greet 
all in bis path, old and 
young, black and white. And 
to the chagrin of anyone 
interested in autograph rar- 
ity. Ali signs anything that 
moves within pen distance. 

Having conducted the 
majority of his life in the 
public eye - whether as the 
champ or the convert or as a 
poster boy for the disabled - 
Ali is unable to hide himself 
away, whatever his difficul- 
ties and regardless of his 

popularity or unpopularity. 

He shows himself to be a 
man as proud of his defeats 
as be is of his victories. 

Later, after another gym 
filled with students, march- 
ing bands, and dancing 
cheerleaders, speeches and 
the same jokes, Ali Is ush- 
ered into the backroom, 
where refreshments are 
served for the travelling 
press and the prizewinners 
□f the art contest 

Even as the attention is on 
consuming food and drink, 
there are poses and photo- 
graphic opportunities cho- 
reographed around Ali, unto 
he puts an end to it by mov- 
ing to one side aT the room. 

Suddenly, he starts per- 
forming magic tricks, first 
levitating and then making 
coins disappear. There is 
little magic In the tricks, and 
less after he tells how they 
work, but there is still much 
magic in the man. 


Yachting 

Legion d’Honneur 
for a brave sailor 


Keith Wheatley reports on Peter Goss's heroic rescue 
of fellow Vendee Globe competitor Raphael Dinelli 


T his weekend, in the 
Biscay port of Les 
Sables d’Olonne, a 
British sailor will 
receive the French equiva- 
lent of a tickertape parade 
from thousands of admirers. 
President Jacques Chirac 
has already nominated the 
shy yachtsman for the 
Legion d'Honneur and 
numerous other interna- 
tional bravery awards await 
Pete Goss. 

His rescue of Raphael 
Dinelli. a fellow competitor 
in the Vendee Globe solo- 
round-the-world race, in a 
near hurricane 1,200 miles 
south of Tasmania, was 
somewhat over-shadowed at 
the time by the Australian 
navy finding Tony Bullimore 
(another Vendee sailor) alive 
in his own capsized boat 
That rescue involved an 
astonishing panoply of war- 
ships. long-range aircraft 
and helicopters. Goss had 
just an iron will, his 50ft 
yacht and seafaring sk i ll to 
sail back 160 miles into the 
teeth of a 60-knot gale, 
search an area the size of 
Hampshire, and find Dinelli 
in a tiny liferafL 
On Christmas Day, three 
months ago, Goss was below 
decks aboard the bright 
yellow Aqua Quorum and 
fearing for his own life. 
Storm winds were too strong 
to carry any sail and huge 
seas repeat edly knocked 
the yacht flat He recorded 
in the log that he bad 
“never felt so close to disas- 
ter". 

At that precise moment 
the satellite co mm u n ications 
system beeped out a message 
from tbe race control in 
Paris. Dinelli had abandoned 
ship. Goss was the nearest 
vessel Could be assist and 
mount a search? 

To turn and sail upwind in 
such winds is true horror, as 
any sailor knows. Goss did 
not hesitate. 

“Life eventually boils 
down to a choice - you 
either stand by your respon- 
sibilities and principles, or 
yon dont." he later reported 
to his team back in UK. 

Forty-eight hours of hell, 
with exploding generators. 


torn mainsails and the skip- 
per exhausted in his sleeping 
bag. took Goss back to Dinel- 
ll's last known position. 
After sailing three search 
patterns, each taking up to 
five hours, he had found 
nothing. Desperate, irratio- 
nal, Goss stood in the bow of 
Aqua Quorum blasting a fog 
horn and firing off flares 
while he howled Dinelli's 
name against the shrieking 
gale. 

When he finally spotted 
the orange raft and brought 
the Frenchman aboard, 
Dinelli was too stiff and cold 
to move. Despite his immer- 
sion suit, three days in the 
raft had left him near to 
death. Getting a body that 
was in a state of virtual 
rigor mortis through the 
tiny hatch and below decks 

I Goss found 
leaving 
Hobart for 
the hellish 
Southern 
Ocean hard 

was an epic struggle in 
itself. 

Goss turned from lifeboat- 
man to nurse. Dinelli needed 
his frozen lirnhs massaged, 
constant hot drinks and 
attention. He had to be car- 
ried to the toilet. All the 
while Pete Goss had to urge 
the yacht towards Tasmania, 
1,800 miles to the north-east, 
where he would disembark 
his patient before continuing 
tbe race. 

When they arrived Aqua 
Quorum was tied to a buoy 
outside the harbour to avoid 
breaching the outside assis- 
tance rules governing the 
race. While Dinelli faced a 
barrage of agents, movie pro- 
ducers and Paris Match cor- 
respondents waving cheque 
books, Goss repaired his bat- 
tered yacht 

By his own admission, he 
found leaving Hobart for the 
hellish wastes of the 
Southern Ocean brutally 
hard- He was now out of 


touch with the race leaders, 
his great friend Gerry Route 
was missing presumed drow- 
ned (the 1996-97 Vendee's 
only fatality) and Goss had 
just experienced first-hand 
what a shipwreck could do 
to the mind and body of a 
lone sailor. 

He also had no idea that 
he was soon to undergo a 
crash course in surgery. A 
niggling elbow injury 
became inflamed off Cape 
Horn and Goss could no lon- 
ger use his left arm. Doctors 
at race headquarters in Paris 
announced that he would 
have to operate on hims elf. 

Goss strapped a mirror to 
his knee, a flashlight to his 
head and took instructions 
from Dr Jean-Yves Chauve 
over the satellite communi- 
cations system. Goss was 
told to anaesthetise the skin 
with cream and then make a 
2cm deep incision to drain 
two hernias. 

“It didn't hurt as much as 
I had expected and I was 
amazed at how sharp the 
scalpel was, much easier 
than carving roast dinner.” 
Goss said. “I must say it was 
a very strange sensation, 
slicing away at oneself." 

Goss has the ability to 
inspire intense, almost fanat- 
ical, loyalty in the teams of 
people that he brings 
together to build the boats 
and run the shoreside 
operations of a long ofishore 
campaign. The boat-builders 
who worked extraordinary 
hours to finish Aqua Quo- 
nun were convinced at the 
outset that there was neither 
the time nor money to finish 
the yacht But their skipper 
proved them wrong. Strang- 
ers wrote offering to lick 
stamps or knock on doors in 
the search for sponsorship. 
The people of Plymouth 
donated 2,500kg of lead for 
the yacht's keel after a radio 
appeal. 

“When I step on to the 
boat to go racing I never for- 
get how many people have 
worked and made sacrifices 
to put me there,” Goss said 
before leaving on the 
Vendee. “It's often the 
respect for their efforts that 
keeps me going." 



A man to inspire others Peter Goss at the start of the eventful Vendee Global Challenge 
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Fashion 


Dynamic 
duo fly 
the flag 
for new 
Britglam 

D amian Foxe gets a line on 
those masters of monochrome - 
Pearce and Fionda 


----- 


I t’s unanimous. Pearce 
Fionda has triumphed 
again- From the 1997 
spring/stunmer collec- 
tions of London's 
Fashion Week, one dress 
appeared most often, novel 
in maturity, unique in 
sophistication, emblazoned 
across every key UK newspa- 
per. A whirlpool of spiral- 
cnt, satin-backed cr§pe, it 
swept down every fashion 
page, embodying new direc- 
tion for British glamour. 

In contrasting panels of 
matt and shine , it unfurled 
into a torrent of fabric, cas- 
cading outwards from below 
the knee. Shoe string straps 
crossed at the back, its dou- 
ble cowled neck concealed a 
layer of sheerest chiffon, like 
a single windswept petal 
resting on a flushed bosom. 

With a predominantly 
monochrome palette and sil- 
houettes as sleek as liquid 
ink, Pearce Fionda's vision 
ran straight off the catwalk 
and down the nib of every 
fashion editor's pen. 

Although only showing for 
its fifth season, the Pearce 
Fionda label displays a 
maturity which belies its 
age. The winner of last 
year’s new generation 
award, sponsored by Marks 
and Spencer, this year the 
pair was nominated in three 
categories: Designer of the 
Year, New Generation and 
Glamour. In January 1995, 
after their debut collection 
in October 1994. they 
received the British Apparel 
Export Award sponsored by 
the BKCEC and Fashion 
Weekly. 

Most recently they col- 
lected the World Young 
Designers award in Istanbul 
where judges included Oscar 
de La Renta, Anna Molinari 
and John Rocha. Pearce 
Fionda are fast becoming the 
veterans of domestic British 
fashion. Their elders have 
long since decamped to Paris 
or Milan. Pearce Fionda 
have become a conquering 
force, with a mature 
approach to design and a 
teen business eye. 

This season, they managed 
to pare down their already 
sharp and clean Lines, 


removing some of the com- 
plicated detailing, to produce 
a collection which struck a 
near perfect balance between 
fluid and tailored. Smartly 
fitted black jackets in satin- 
backed cr&pe suiting, super 
clean structures are teamed 
with high-waisted Oxford 
bags which graze the ankle 
bone, and offer a modern 
and sophisticated day look. 

A strapless, boned, blade 
evening dress hangs peril- 
ously, suspending a huge 
bow and trailing strands of 
contrasting white, encapsu- 
lating their obsession with 
the extremes of glamour and 
the elegant side of the 
avant-garde. “Our colours 
are still predominantly 
monochrome,” explain the 
design duo. “but black and 
ivory are highlighted with 
dove grey and white so the 
silhouette is not dominated 
by vivid colours." 

Super-fine knits in graphic 
horizontal registers of black 
and white are teamed with 
heavy weight jersey wide- 
legged pants in contrasting 
vertical stripes. A flattering 
black jersey tunic dress 
sldms flie body, featuring a 
thigh-high split and an 
optional hood; sinister and 
sexy. 

Reynold Pearce (known as 
Ren) and Andrew Fionda 
met in 1985 at Nottingham 
Trent University, where they 
studied fashion. Fionda then 
did an MA at the Royal Col- 
lege of Art and Pearce an 
MA at Central St Martins. 
Between degrees. Pearce 
worked for John Galliano 
during his "black and yel- 
low” period (198999), where 
he developed a reputation 
for specialised cutting and 
tailoring techniques. After 
college he worked for Roland 
Klein as his design assistant. 

Fionda, determined not to 
abandon the UK. turned 
down a job with Escada in 
Munich to be senior designer 
with Alexon. The two 
designers are perfectly 
matched both in personality 
and design talent. They 
argue and often disagree, 
but it is their compromise 
which produces such fine 
garments. "Working in a duo 



Q Steak and sexy - left to right W*ck satin crtpuorv* j 
button long sleeve evening jacket, £687. Matching wkto 
leg evening trousers, 1299. SSp vsst, £117. HanWlS-S«d 
Setfridgee. 

□ Lfiac satin bias cut evening dress, £1,496. Hanrocb, 
Setfridgee, Harvey hUcbote and La Coin. 

□ Eau-de-NIl one button fitted long el aaved jackal, 

£650. Harrods, Harvey Nichole, Liberty and Setfridgee. 
Matching V-neck shift dress* £38* Harvey Nfchtfa. v 
Stockist Inquiries: 0171-609 S47& . 
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can get tense at times.” 
admits Fionda, “but the driv- 
ing force behind our label is 
too strong to let silly argu- 
ments get in the way. We 
work well together. Ren 
would be too extreme by 
himself and I would be far 
too safe" 

By early 1994, the two had 
amassed a wealth of experi- 
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ence and were ready to start 
their own label - Pearce 
Fionda. Financed by a 
friend, they put their first 
collection together, showing 
a Spring/S umxner collection 
in October 1994. It was so 
well received that an agent, 
Palladio, bad to be appointed 
at short notice to cope with 
the flood of orders. 

In monochrome, the collec- 
tion achieved depth and 
richness through the inge- 
nious use of fabrics, heavy 
crepe georgettes, satin back 
crepes and traditional tailor- 
ing fabrics. Textures were 
important, as was the con- 
trast of matt and shine, with 
both sides of the same fabric 
cleverly juxtaposed. Their 
Chaplinesque look, tailcoat 
cut sharply away from the 
bust, teamed with mini a iim* 
top hat, and covering a dou- 
ble cuffed shirt and long 
flowing trousers in varying 
black and white stripes typi- 
fied their quirky approach to 
the “feminise ti on" of tradi- 
tionally masculine shapes. 
Tuxedos with gently fluted 
sleeves were scooped at the 
collars to fit below the bust 

Even the most hardened 
buyers were tempted. “I 
broke my golden rule of 
watching a company for 
three seasons before buy- 
ing,” says Rita Britten the 
owner of PoOyanna, one of 
Britain's most influential 
women's retail outlets. The 
collection was exquisitely 
beautiful but you could see 
women wearing it It made 
the hairs on my neck s tand 
up.” Within a year they were 
stocked in Harvey Nichols. 
Liberty, and Selfridges in 
London. Bergdorf Goodman 
and Saks of New York, and 
Firenze of Dublin, as well as 
a large number of smaller 
retailers around the world. 

Their second catwalk 
show was sponsored by Lib- 
erty, which devoted all of its 
Regent Street windows to 
their collection. “We discov- 
ered Pearce Fionda last sea- 
son and were struck by their 
confidence and maturity of 



Ren Pearce aid Andrew Fionda display fashion 
maturity that beBas their years 










design in a first collection.” 
said Tom Logan, the mer- 
chandise director at liberty 
at the time. 

Pearce Fionda boast a 
healthy turnover of £500.000 
a year with more than 30 
stockists round the world. 
For the second consecutive 
season, Lloyds Bank has 
sponsored their Spring/Sum- 
mer 1997 catwalk presenta- 
tion. Unlike many other 
young British designers, 
they do not rely on the 
demands within the fickle 
Japanese market, which laps 
up the newest, quirkiest 
fashion that Britain can pro- 
duce. Instead, they have 
developed a strong and loyal 
client base spread across 
northern Europe, dorth 
America and south-east 
Asia. 


T hey have encoun- 
tered financial 
problems, how- 
ever. So great 
was the demand 
for last season's collection, 
that they almost went under. 
"We ploughed all of oar 
resources into manufactur- 
ing in an attempt to meet all 
our orders," explains fionda, 
“and kept nothing in reserve 
for this season." Less than 
three months ago, fabrics for 
the current collection were 
cancelled and staff sent 
home. But they came up 
with a strategy. “We started 
again from scratch.” admits 


Pearce, “cutting the collec- 
tion in half and concentrat- 
ing on what the buyers 
would want" 

As testament to their wise 
business sense, orders this 
season grew once a gain and 
the press raved over the fin- 
ished product. Following 
lengthy negotiations they 
have now signed with an 
undisclosed British backer, 
who is a key player in the 
international fashion 

The Autumn /Winter 1996 
collection, available in exclu- 
sive stores around the coun- 
try. marks a departure from 
their established palette. 
Introducing chocolate and 
cream as principal colours, 
broken with flashes of pista- 
chio and coral. Contrast fhfa 
with soperstnictured tailor- 
ing for short fitted jackets, 
maxi-coats, boot-leg trousers 
and skinny pants and you 
begin to appreciate the ver- 
satility of their talent 

Envelop yourself in a choc- 
olate satin, bias-cut cnlimm 
dress which sheaths your 
body and is dragged back 
from the calf with a weight- 
less fish tail and you will 
appreciate its timeless 
appeal and its innate feel- 
good factor, f ulfilling the 
duo’s promise that "it is the 
wearer’s enjoyment which is 
most important”. 

It is neither the 
of their silhouette nor the 
cleanness of their lines that 
put Pearce Fionda on the 


cutting edge of British 
design. It is the Immediacy 
and urgency with which 
they imbue the traditional 
emblems of glamour, gently 
nudging the accepted bound- 
aries of classic styling. Their 
success lies in their 
approach to fashing They 
are not trying to run befo re 
they can walk. Such mea- 
sured control is typical- of 
the designers and is reflected ! 
in their clothes. 

"We are not trying to rein- 
vent the jacket,” . says 
Pearce. “Our aim is not to 
dictate fashion but to create 
style. We place importance 
on flattering structure with 
a touch . of raunchiness.” . 
Fionda adds: “And because 
people are not as frivolous as 
they were, we design the col- 
lection so a customer can 
add and update.” . 

In many ways their busi- 
ness is like their garments. 


Everything starts with' the . £ 1 HK ^ ^ 
silhouette which is highly -J; , < * 
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The in crowd 

‘The Euro '96 anthem was “ Football’s 
Coming Home”. Now, homes are 
coming to football * 
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Tax and the home 

‘Labour would target people who are 
avoiding paying tax by exploiting 
loopholes in the current system . ' 
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New landlords 

‘People buying places to rent want more 
than just a piece of paper telling them 
they have money in the bank. ’ 

■■■■ Page 3 — — 


The world's 
most elite 
property club 

You need more than the odd million to buy a 
. really prestigious home, says Anne Spackman 


B eing a millionaire 
do longer guar- 
antees entry to 
the world’s prime 
property club. 
Prom London to New York 
and Toyko, the best houses 
and slices of land trade for 
many millions of pounds. 

In Britain, one in every 550 
adults is now a milli onaire, 
according to a recent survey 
by Datamonitor. The trouble 
Js, the more millionaires 
there are to compete for the 
best properties, the higher 
the prices rise. 

Just two years ago, £lm 
would buy you a large free- 
hold house in one of Lon- 
don's: most popular roads. 
Knight Prank sold houses in 
Kerisfogtan Square, Bramp- 
ton Square and Argyll Road 
for that price in 1995. 

Now, , that same money 
would, buy you one. of the 
best bouses in Wandsworth 
or Hlghjgate. but only a 
mews bouse or a large apart- 
ment in a prime district. 


Knight Prank's current offer- 
ings at around the Elm mark 
include a brand new three- 
bedroom, three -bathroom 
flat at Mount Vernon in 
Hampstead, a penthouse loft 
in Soho, a three-bedroom flat 
overlooking Hyde Park and 
two central London mews 
houses. 

City bonuses have been 
one cause of the sharp rise 
in prime UK property prices. 
The most senior figures in 
the h anking world are active 
in the London market up to 
about £-L5tn. Above that fig- 
ure only the international 
super-rich and those who 
have created their own busi- 
ness empires are likely to 
compete. 

In 1995, there were 14 sales 
in London for between £44>m 
and £6m and six sales above 
that figure. At the moment 
there are 22 properties for 
sale for more than £4J»m, 
only seven of which cost 
more than £6m. 

Anyone buying at this 


Kfcrbiijrid the w&iid with' £5mf 




level is likely to have homes 
in more than one country in 
the world. In some countries 
they are likely to have two. 
So, looking across the globe, 
what are the choices avail- 
able to them? 

At £5m you can have your 
pick of the London famil y 
houses. A large detached 
property in St John’s Wood. 
Holland Park or Hampstead 
is likely to sell for around 
that price - if you can find 
one to buy. Or in Mayfair, 
you could afford a vast pent- 
house or a refurbished town- 
house. 

London has traditionally 
been a city of bouses, but 
now developers are produc- 
ing very smart lateral apart- 
ments in thin price range. 
The best on the mar ket js 
the Chelsfield development 
at Cbesham Place in Belgra- 
via, where a stunning apart- 
ment of 4300 sq ft is being 
offered at £4. 75m by Knight 
Frank and Aylesford. 

In the country market. 


Fifth Avenue townhouse, j 
£4-5m 1' 


Rim star bracket 
An elegant BeJ-Air 
mansion for £5m 


Worcestershire: Ea sti ngt on 
Hall Estate, over £3m 



Value in land 
A good buHdfng site 
forESm 


Black Forest Hofgut 
Fremersberg, E7m 



Gastello tfi Montapo, £4m 



Ca'Dario, £Sm 


Glamorous locations [ 
House with superb view j 
for £4m 
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£5m will buy a small estate 
in one of the less expensive 
counties or a substantial 
house with land in a prime 
location. Offers over £3m are 
being sought for the Easting- 
ton Hall Estate In Worcester- 
shire, which includes a 
Grade I listed Tudor man- 
sion in 326 acres, with a 
lake, swimming pool and 
three cottages. The house 


itself boasts the full plethora 
of Tudor features - vaulted 
ceilings, carved stone, vast 
fireplaces, panelling and 
exposed beams. It is being 
sold by Savills and Butler 
Sherborn. 

To buy a significant, 
self-supporting English 
estate requires a few million 
more. Strutt and Parker is 
asking for offers of more 


than £8.5m for tbe Pusey 
estate in Oxfordshire - the 
first large estate on the mar - 
ket this year. Pusey has a 
listed Georgian house, out- 
standing gardens, 1,500 acres 
of farmland and woodland, a 
farmhouse and 14 cottages 
and a proper aristocratic 
pedigree. It is also in the 
most sought after area of 
England, just north of the 


M4 corridor - though it is 
not the most scenic spot 
Elsewhere in Europe some 
of the highest prices are paid 
for what are essentially holi- 
day homes. In Italy, £5m will 
buy some of the country's 
most spectacular properties. 
The most stunning on the 
market at exactly that price 
is the Ca'Dario, one of the 
most prominent palazzos on 


Hong Kong Peak: 


three-bedroom 


apartment. 


the Grand Canal in Venice. 

Built in the 1430s by a 
Venetian merchant, Gio- 
vanni Dario, it is as much a 
work of art as a house. The 
building is rich in precious 
materials, with marble col- 
umns, carved stone arches 
and porphyry discs from Ist- 
anbul. Ca’Dario is almost 

Continued on next page 
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STATE OF THE MARKET 


The elite 
property 
club 

Continued from Page I 

next door to the Guggen- 
heim Foundation, across the 
canal from St Mark's Square. 
The view from its roof ter- 
race is down the canal to the 
Accademla. It has its own 
pontoon, two main floors of 
living accommodation, staff 
quarters and a walled gar- 
den. Visitors to the house in 
the 19th century included 
John Ruskin, who did a 
painting of the b uilding In 
1646. 

More recent owners have 
included the former manager 
of the rock band. The Who. 
Agents DTZ Debenham 
Thorpe expect the next own- 
ers to be from the world of 
music, the arts, or film. “No 
one is likely to live in this 
house all year round.” says 
Jonathon Woodfield of DTZ. 
“It is likely to go to some- 
one famous who will use it 
as a statement of their life- 
style." 

Further south in Italy, 
Knight Frank and Chianti 
Estates in Siena are selling a 
16th century castle in Tos- 
cany with a price tag of 
L9.3bn lire, just under £4m. 
Laid out around a courtyard, 
cm a hill overlooking its own 
vineyard and 1,000 acres of 
land, the castle has vast 
rooms for entertaining as 
well as family accommoda- 
tion. The combination is 
well illustrated on the sec- 
ond floor which includes a 
monk’s room, a nun's room, 
the portrait gallery and a 
vast party room. 

Another example of a lux- 
ury treat comes from the 
Black Forest in Germany. 
Hofgut Fremersberg Is a 
country house, which was 
once home to the Siemens 
family, just outside the spa 
town of Baden Baden. The 
four-storey stone house, with 
large bay windows and ter- 
races overlooks its own for- 
mal gardens and stud in 
richly wooded countryside. 
It has seven bedrooms, a 
staff flat, gardener’s cottage 
and swimming pool and is 
for sale through Knight 
Frank for DM20m - around 
£7m. 

In Portugal, Knight Frank 
is selling a “palacette" on a 
hillside overlooking Sintra, 


near its famous Moorish cas- 
tle. The property has 14 
rooms, filled with antique 
furniture, and spectacular 
gardens and terraces. It is 
priced at around £3.75m. 

In New York, where the 
property market recovery 
lags a little behind London, 
S7.5m will buy a smart town- 
house in Manhattan’s Upper 
East side. Sotheby’s Interna- 
tional Realty Is selling such 
a house just off Fifth Ave- 
nue, with 11,000 sq ft of liv- 
ing accommodation Includ- 
ing a panelled library and 
six bedrooms, far $7-2m. 

Altematively, you could 
have your pick of the luxury 
apartment blocks around 
Central Park. For $&Sm you 
could even afford to buy one 
of the penthouse apartments 
in Donald Trump's latest 
tower at Number One Cen- 
tral Park West The apart- 
ment is on the 48th floor, 
with views across the city, a 
50ft main reception room, 

In Hong 
Kong, £5m 
still buys a lot 
- up to 3,000 
sq ft in a 
prime site 

five bedrooms and six bath- 
rooms. 

These are by no means the 
most expensive properties in 
tbe city. That accolade 
belongs to a 12,000 sq ft tri- 
plex apartment, with ball- 
room. on top of tbe Pierre 
Hotel Owned by Lady Fair- 
fax, of the Australian news- 
paper dynasty, the apart- 
ment is priced at $27m. 

On the West coast £5m 
takes you into the film star 
bracket. Sotheby's is cur- 
rently selling a property an 
the ocean in Malibu, Calif- 
ornia, where location and 
view is everything, for 
57.9m. An elegant Bel -Air 
mansion, in gated grounds of 
four acres, with 11,000 sq ft 
of living space, recently sold 
for $&6m. Built for a couple, 
it had one main bedroom 
and six staff bedrooms. 

In South Africa, one of the 
most expensive houses on 
the market enjoys views of 
the ocean, the Hottentots 
Mountains and the Valley of 
the Vines. Constant ia 
Heights is in one of Cape 
Town's most glamorous loca- 
tions. The main house is 


joined by an underground 
passage to a leisure complex 
with swimming pool, steam 
room, gym and waterfall. Set 
in the grounds is a four bed- 
room guest house and two 
more cottages. Pam Golding 
International is asking for 
offers over £4 in. 

The difference between the 
price to be paid for property 
in the dties and in the coun- 
tryside is greatest in south- 
east Asia. In Hong Kong 
there is not enough land to 
qualify as countryside. 
While countryside exists in 
Japan, it is largely moun- 
tainous and difficult to 
develop. 

In tbe last seven years, 
since the bubble burst in 
Tokyo, property prices have 
fallen by up to 50 per cent. 
Rents in the city are now 
slightly lower than in Hong 
Kong, with Singapore the 
most expensive. 

In Tokyo £5m now buys a 
good piece of braiding land 
in one of the good districts 
within the Yamanote f-ing 
That amount now buys you 
twice as much as It would 
have seven years ago," says ! 
Guy Cubitt, Richard Ellis' 
managing director in Tokyo. 

H3e company haa sold a 
10,000 sq ft site, without a 
building an it, to a promi- 
nent Japanese businessman 
for Yibn. Guy Cubitt says it 
will probably cost at least 
another £lxn to build a rea- 
sonably lavish two-storey 
house, with around 6,000 sq 
ft of accommodation and a 
garden. “There is not the 
same market in buildings 
here," he says. “The value is 
tn the land.” 

In Hong Kong, where 
prime property values rose 
at least 35 p er cent last year, 
£5m - HKgSQm - still buys 
quite a lot of property. David 
Faulkner of Brooke Hillier 
Parker says you could buy 
an apartment of up to 3,000 
sq ft in a prime location 
such as The Peak. A three- 
bedroom, three-bathroom 
apartment cm Old Peak Road 
is for sale at fHKfinm 
In Singapore £5m falls 
awkwardly between the top 
of the mass market and the 
start of the luxury market. 
Bill McClintock, of Hamp- 
tons International, says it 
would buy a small three-bed- 
room house with a garden in 
one of the nicer parts of 
Singapore. For a larger 
house, or the even more lux- 
urious “bungalows", as they 
are called, prices would be 
nearer £8m to £Mhn. 


Your home 
and a new 
government 

Gerald Cadogan considers what a Labour election 
victory will mean for the UK housing market 

W hen the September 1992 could sell points, in a pamphlet on 
FT's next and start the cooling pro- “Labour’s Agenda for Prop- 
prop erty cess. sty", 

supplement Price falls, or a stagnation To start with the current 
comes out in prices would, in turn, market. Across the country 




W hen the 
FT's next 
property 
supplement 
comes out 
in June, a new Labour gov- 
ernment could well have 
been with us for at least a 
month, and we may already 
have had a Budget or be on 
the point of having one. 

So how win a Labour gov- 
ernment affect the housing 
market this year? Not much, 
say estate agents, although 
they await a blip in the 
upward trend of prices 
around the election. 

But the picture may be a 
bit more complicated, espe- 
cially If Labour's policies in 
office alter the rules cor back- 
drop of owning property. 

Far example, changes to 
the UK’s tax haven status 
for rich foreigners such as 
Greek shipowners - who are 
resident but not domiciled, 
and are liable to tax on for- 
eign income and capital 
gains only to tba extent that. 
they are remitted into the 
UK - could quickly blow the 
froth off tbe top end of the 
London market The people 
who led its recovery after 
the pound lost strength in 


September 1992 could sell 
and start the cooling pro- 
cess. 

Price falls, or a stagnation 
in prices would, in turn, 
affect the country market as 
less money was released 
from London sales to spend 
on moving home from Hol- 
land Park to Gloucester- 
shire. 

UK demand for good 
houses In London Is now 
strong. But would It be 
strang enough to maintain 
the market after ah exodus 
of foreigners? 


T he advisers of Gor- 
don Brown, the 
shadow chancellor, 
doubtless know the 
problems in taxing foreign 
residents, as they have 
caused trouble for previous 
Labour g overn ments. 

But as we do not know 
what Labour’s policies will 
be in detail if it wins govern- 
ment - and the detail is 
all-important - it is hard to 
see what the effect will be on 
the market To help fill this 
gap. the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors has 
recently collected Labour's 
suggestions, as a list of brief 




Otiey Hall, Suffolk: a medieval, moated haO 


points, in a pamphlet on 
“Labour's Agenda for Prop- 
erty". 

To start with the current 
market Across the country 
agents selling good proper- 
ties face a perplexing imbal- 
ance of supply and demand, 
especially in London and tbe 
south east There, too many 
buyers are chasing too few 
good bouses. 

John Lowe, of agents Bid- 
wells, says it is the worst he 
has known since 1972. That 
was when the modem 
dynamic market succeeded 
one where prices had hardly 
risen since 1900. This means 
that when a good property 
does come up, buyers have 
to compete (perhaps through 
best and final offers, or pri- 
vate auctions). Thanks to 
bonuses and the cheery 
stock market, many are 
ready to pay cash and, per- 
haps in desperation to move, 
the final price can shoot 19. 

Otley Hall In Suffolk, is a 
typical story. It is a Grade L 
medieval moated hah which 
Strutt & Parker sold for 
£750,000 after just four weeks 
for around 25 per cent above 
the guide price. Similar sto- 
ries abound. 

Possible sellers hold back 
because they are not able to 
find a replacement home, 
thus exacerbating tbe short- 
age. Even agreed sales are 
going sour for this reason, 
Lowe notes. 

Press reports of large pre- 
miums to guide price 
become another excuse far 
sellers to dither. Heeling that 
they will get more if they 
wait, because the market as 
a whole has gone up 20 or 25 
per cent 

That idea is false, says 
Charles Ellingworth. of buy- 
ing agent Property Vision. 
Those premiums relate only 
to what a specific property 
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WIH Ms property change hands? 

has achieved over the last 
comparable sale. Lowe, 
agreeing with this, suggests 
that Increases achieved now 
- in a thin market - should 
ideally lead to vendors' capi- 
talising on them. Then, as 
more sell so the market will 
calm down. 

When that will happen is 
unclear. With the present 
level of frustrated demand, 
we must assume that the 
market will stay buoyant, 
regardless of a Labour vic- 
tory bringing a cloudy spell. 

Labour proposals that 
could affect the market 
include removing the 50 per 
cent reduction in council tax 
th^t landlords receive on 
empty properties. Elling- 
worth predicts a strong mar- 
ket in the summer, turning 
scalding in the autumn, fal- 
lowed by a long cooler 
period caused by a depres- 
sion centred over Wall 
Street Brave words. 

Labour’s proposal to 
tackle gazumping, forcing 
vendors to behave like gen- 
tlemen, will have mo re mar- 
ket impact psychologically 
than financially, as it can 


Artsy Aanwood 

affect only a restricted num- 
' ber of cases. Serious changes 
in personal taxation would 
have a speedy effect on tbe 
market 

It Is easy to see the tax 
breaks associated with rein- 
vestment and rollover relief 
on capital gains, which have 
been a big force in the farm 
market disappearing in the 
first budget of the new gov- 
ernment 

If you have to sen fields, 
do it now, while prices are 
on a plateau and neighbour- 
ing farmers remain eager for 
more acreage. 

As for houses, there is no 
reason to delay selling for 
fear of the election, advises 
James Laing of Strutt & Par- 
ker. He says there is every 
reason to take advantage of 
the shortage of supply and of 
buyers wanting to act before 
the election. 

But only a few weeks are 
left nappy Easter viewing. 

■ The Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors, 12 
Great Georffe Street, Partia- 
7nent Square, London. SWlP 
3AD. Tel: 0171-222 7000. 
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The main obstacle to buying 
i^&perties to rent has gone. Anne 
3$®ckman explains how letting can 
•?noW be part of a savings strategy 


... andlords are a chang- 
' ■ . :lng breed. The a rebe- 
ls typal bedsit owner who 
■ j knocks on doors for the 
weekly rent is being 
replaced by the investor, whose 
rental property is part of a wider 
savings strategy. 

Many of these investors have 
wanted to buy homes to rent for 
some time, but were put off by 
the - punitive mortgage rates 
charged by lenders. The introduc- 
tion of a Buy-To-Let package by 
Aria, the lettings industry’s asso- 
ciation, has removed that obsta- 
cle. ft has also coincided with the 
return of confidence in the hous- 
ing market. 

The Aria scheme, launched last 
autumn, offers potential land- 
lords help with purchasing a 
property to let, access to specifi- 
cally designed mortgages and 
insurance policies, and a lettings 
and management service. The 
scheme’s helpline took more than 
5JHD calls in its first four 
months. 

Direct borrowings in the four 
months to January an? expected 
to be. nearly £ 20 m, making it a 
strong new growth area for lend- 
ers. As well as the five lenders 
associated with the scheme, 
other banks and building societ- 
ies are starting to offer improved 
landlord packages. This 
increased competition is forcing 
lenders to be more flexible. 

There is. a growing acceptance 
thatexperted rental income can 


be taken into account when cal- 
culating a landlord's ability to 
make repayments. 

Halifax Mortgage Services, one 
of the Aria lenders, adds SO per 
cent of the expected ann ual 
rental income to the borrower's 
persona) income when calculat- 
ing the loan. 

As the business matures, flexi- 
bility is expected to increase on a 
number of other issues, such as 
whether or not the landlord must 
pay for the property to be man - 
aged by an Aria agent. 

Lettings agents are advising 
investors to buy properties suit- 
able for young professionals in 
their twenties, or people relocat- 
ing to the area for work reasons. 
They recommend buying modem 
properties with low maintenance 
costs or small terraced houses in 
good condition, in locations con- 
venient for public transport 

Rupert Dearden of Robert Jor- 
dan Associates, a leading lettings 
agent in the north west of 
England, says the new investors 
are generally fed up with other 
forms of savings. 

"These are predominantly mid- 
dle-class, professional people. 
They want something which is 
more than just a piece of paper 
telling them they have money in 
the bank," he says. “They are 
Pepped and Tessaed up to the 
hilt. Some are doing it as an 
alternative to a pension." 

■ Contact the Aria Hotline on 
01923-896555. 


BUYING TO RENT 


Meet three buyers who have taken the plunge 



This is really a 
long-term investment’ 


Philip Meakzn runs his own 
business. Challenger Chemicals, 
m Salford. He is buying a 
terraced house in Sale, where he 
Kites. 

“Buying a rental property is 
so me thing I’ve always wanted to 
do, but the mortgage rates for 
investors were always too high. 
Then I read abont the Aria 
scheme. We contacted Robert 
Jordan Associates, because we 
wanted someone from our area. 
They spent an hour with us, 
giving us an insight into the 
business. 

"We looked in Altrincham, 
but the returns were lower than 
in Sale. A terraced house costing 
£88,000^70,000 would only 
bring in £550 a month in rent 
We are buying a two-bedroom 
terrace in Sale, which has a new 
kitchen and bathroom, for 
£49,000, which is likely to 
produce £450 a month in rent. 
It's a much better rate of return. 
Unlike most rental properties 
it's near the Metro link stations, 
with a frequent service into 
Manchester. 

“We approached the Skipton 


Building Society in the first 
place, but their arrangement fee 
was more than £1,000. We didn't 
go straight to the Aria lenders, 
because they insisted yon have 
an Aria agent to manage the 
property and we didn't want to 
make that commitment. 

“In the end we went to an 
Aria lender, Mortgage Express, 
which offered us 8.69 per cent 
for five years. With that lender 
we could have five mortgages up 
to a maximum of £500,000. At 
the moment we haven't enough 
deposits. We are putting more 
down on our first property than 
we need to because we want to 
test the water. 

“This is really a long-term 
Investment I'm 53 and I would 
like to retire when I'm GO. I 
can't get a pension together in 
the conventional way In the 
short time I've got, so I built np 
my deposit on the stock market 
and cashed it in. "I paid £350 for 
my own first bouse which was 
very similar to the one I'm 
buying now for £49,000. It’s 
capital gain I'm looking for." 

Picture: Navsteam 


‘It has been hassle free and there have been no void periods’ 


damn McNamee is a young 
investment banker m London. He 
has bought two flats m new 
developments near the City of 
London, where he works. 

"In 1995 1 had a feeling that 
property prices were as low as 
they could be, interest rates 
were low and rental yields were 
very good. 


"The area I was looking in, 
around Butler's Wharf, seemed 
to be developing in leaps and 
bounds. With the Jubilee Line 
coming, it seemed a sensible 
investment for the future. The 
other place I would consider 
buying is in ECL 
"1 was up and running before 
the Aria scheme was launched. 1 


bought my first flat a year ago 
and completed in September. 

The prices I went in at were very 
good. I've already seen capital 
growth of 20 per cent and the 
yields have been in excess of 10 
percent 

"Let’s hope it keeps going that 
way. 

“I've done the whole thing 


through Gluttons’ Docklands 
office and it has all gone 
fantastically wen. 

“They gave me a realistic idea 
of the rents 1 would receive. I 
organised my finance through a 
broker. 

"I've bought two-bedroom flats 
suitable for the corporate market 
which I furnished myself in 


simple designs and colours. It 
has been totally hassle free and 
there have been no void periods. 

“I was not a victim of the 
1980s. I’ve heard a lot of other 
people talkin g about doing what 
I've done, but they haven't 
actually taken the jump, because 
they’re still nervous about what 
happened then.” 



‘In 20 years I will have a freehold 
house I have not had to pay for’ 


Raphael VfHUdns, a civil servant 
in Bromley, Kent, is buying a 
1960s house, costing £80,000 in his 
hometown. 

"The idea of having some 
money in a tangible asset has 
appealed to me for some time. 
When the Aria scheme was 
brought in, I was eager to take 
advantage of IL My primary 
investment aim is long-term 
capital growth. I'm taking out a 
20-year mortgage for 85 per cent 


of the value of the honse with 
Halifax Property Services. 

"I calculate that the rental 
income will virtually cover file 
costs initially and produce some 
income in a few years but the 
main thing is that in 20 years I 
will have a freehold house I 
have not had to pay for. That 
coincides with my retirement 

“I found the Aria advice 
extremely helpful. Andrew 
Reeves, the Aria lettings agent. 


got me quotes from all the 
lenders and gave me totally 
impartial advice. 

"The delays normally 
associated with house-buying 
seem to have been even worse 
than usual, probably because 
it's a new scheme. The final 
mortgage offer was slow to come 
through. 1 don’t have vast sums, 
but if I could, Td like to buy 
another house in a few years.” 

Picture: Tony Andravs 
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AVILLS 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY CONSULTANTS 



BERKSHIRE, SunninghUl 


.Istur 1.6 km 1 1 mih). 

Ctnir.il tonJon 44.8 km 1 28 miles l. M25 12.8 km IS miles). 

'.An impressive Georgian House with beautiful mature 
gardens and grounds. 

• Hall, 3 reception rooms, study, master suite of bedroom, 
dressing worn and bathroom. 5 further bedrooms. 2 further 
bathrooms. Indoor, swimming pool. Hard Tennis court. Mews 
comprising 2 bedroom cottage, staff llaL extensive garaging. 
Thatched dairy Beautiful formal gardens. Fenced paddocks 

About 6.63 ha (16-5 acres} 

Knight Frank, Ascot: 01344 24732 
Snvilts, London: 9171 499 8644 Cotuacc Paul Finnegan 
e-mail: paid-fmnegan (PsjviIJs.co.uk 


/ THE ^ 

BAYDON HOUSE ESTATE 

L (im/Hinnt 6.43 km 1 4 miles). 

• M4 \J 14) 11.26 km tr mites}. 

PRIME COUNTRY ESTATE ON THE EDGE 
OF THE MARLBOROUGH DOWNS WITH 
EXCEPTIONAL ACCESS TO CENTRAL LONDON, 
lamuculaic principal house: 5 reception rooms, 
eonscrvatorie.’i, 7 bedroom*, 6 bathrooms. 

Lmdseuped formal gardens ami grounds, icnnis court, 
indoor leisure complex with swimming pool. padOucks 
- and ashling. - 

: Farmhouses. 5 cottages extensive range of modem and 

traditional buildings 

Productive in hand farm. Woodland. 

Established shoot. 

About 44S ha (1160 acres) 

Available as* whole or in Slots 


Sad Us, London: 0171 499 3644 
Contact: Justin Mwkbig/Alcx Law-son 

c-nuql: sdex-Iawson@savills.co.uk 


SURREY, Petersham 

Richmond 2.4 km flJ> miles). Centnii London 14.4 km \9 miles). 

One of the finest properties in the Richmond area. A 
magnificent late 1 7th century Grade 11" honse close to 
Richmond Park. 

Reception hail. 3 reception rooms, master suite of bedroom, 
boudoir, dressing room and bathroom. 2 guest suites, 
d re ssi n c/s hov, cr room. ? further bedrooms, bathroom. 2/3 
bedroom annexe, eucst; staff flat, squash court, excellent range 
of outbuildings. Mature gardens with swimming pool. 

About 1 ha 12.5 acres! 

Sardis, London: 0171 499 8644 Contact: Ian Stewart 
e-mail: lan-sirwartt? sa\ iUs.ca.uk 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, Alderiey 


Wmon- under-Edge 3.2 km (2 miles i, 

Bristol 37.6 km (23.4 miles). M5 Junction 14 12 km (7.5 miles). 

An excellent commercial dairy farm. 

Period 7 bedroom farmhouse, bungalow. 2 cottages. Traditional 
bams with planning consent for residential conversion. 280 Cow 
dairy unit. 33137 acres. 1.453,775 litres of milk quota at 3.73% 
bntterfat available separately. 

Available as a whole or in -lots 
Excess of £1.5 million 

Savills, Bath: 01225 474510 Contact: Philip French 
e-mail: philip-frcnch@savillsxo.uk 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, Gt Missenden 

London 48 km f 30 miles). Amersham 7 km (4.5 miles). 

A high quality sporting, residential and equestrian estate in 
the heart of the Chihems. 

Grade □* listed manor house. Lodge bouse and nursery, 3 staff 
flats. 2 form cottages, farm buildings and excellent pheasant 
shooL Self contained Stud (manager's house. 24 loose boxes, 
post and railed paddocks). 

In AO About 250 ha (617 acres) 

Brown & Co: 01284 725715 Contact Robert Fairey 
Savills, London: 0171 499 8644 Contact: Alex Lawson 
e-mail: bury@brown-co.com 
e-mail: alex-lawson@savills.co.uk 



ST JOHN’S WOOD, LONDON, NW8 

A luxurious development of 33 apartments and penthouses 
refurbished to an exemplary standard. Benefiting from 
private communal gardens and underground parking. 

Prices from £2fKM)00 - £7714)00 

SHOW APARTMENT 
OPEN THIS WEEKEND Ham - 6pm 


Savills, Hampstead: 0171 431 4844 Contact: Nod De Keyzer 
e-mail: nnd-de-key 2 ere-sanDsJW.uk 


HURLINGHAM, LONDON* SW6 

Superb 3 storey, semi-detached family boose offering 
excellent firing and entertaining accommodation. 

Entrance hall, drawing room, dining room, khehen/bteakfast 
room, master bedroom with en suite bathroom, 5 further 
bedrooms, 2 farther bathrooms, cellar, garden, off street parking. 

Offers hi excess of £800.000 


Savills, Fulham: 0171 731 2818 
Contact: Lindsay CutMll 
e-mail: lindsay-cuthill@savtllsxo.uk 


HAMPTON COURT HOUSE 

Heathrow Airport 14.4 km 19 miles). 

Central London 19.2 km ( 12 miles). 

BEST OFFERS INVITED FOR THIS IMPORTANT PROPERTY 
BY FRIDAY 18th APRIL 1997 

Requiring refurbishment and offering considerable potential. 
Superb garden*, and grounds. 

• About 3-4 ha (85 acres) 

OFFERS IN EXCESS OF £15 MILLION 

Savills, London: 0171 499 8644 Contact: Paul Finnegan 
e-mail: pauJ-fnmcgan@savills.cauk 
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BRUSSELS AND BOMBAY 


’ T wixt beechwood 
and battlefield 

Gerald Cadngan samples the leafy suburbs of Brussels 


F rom Waterloo to 
Waterloo, station 
to battlefield, is 
about four hours 
taking Eurostar 
and than a car from Brus- 
sels' Gare du Midi. The bat- 
tle site Is a large open space 
on the edge of Brussels, dom- 
inated by a victory monu- 
ment of a large lion atop a 
conical mound. 

Nearby, the vast beech for- 
est of Soignes stretches back 
to town. Beechwood and bat- 
tlefield are among the joys of 
Brussels and are excellent 
reasons to live in its leafy 
southern suburbs such as 
Uccle and St-Genesius-Rode, 
or on the other side at Ter- 
vuren. 

In town, the first choice 
for somewhere to live must 
be a flat in the Sablon (as 
the Bruxellois call the Place 
du Grand Sablon) or in the 
Grand' Place, which form 
the thriving heart of old 
Brussels. British commercial 
property developers, alas, 
destroyed much of the rest 
of the old city starting in the 
late 1950s. “Brussels has an 
extraordinary ability to 
change itself overnight," 
says conservationist Stanley 
Johnson, who has known it 
since 1973. 

He adds: “Belgians love 
building their own houses, 
and often buy a house to 
knock it down. But once 
they have created a solid 
bourgeois home, they live in 
it forever. Many are out in 
Uccle and similar areas, 
where generously sized vil- 
las stand in their own 
grounds among plenty of 
trees. It reminds one of 
Washington or the grand 
suburbs of rich and old US 
cities like Cleveland. 

“Or they live in maisons de 
maitre , professional men's 
houses in the centre, or on 
the edge of the centre in 
Ixelles. These maisons date, 
preferably, from the heyday 
of Brussels before and after 
1900, when Art Nouveau was 
rampant" 

The Belgians' reluctance 




Maison de maitre: professionals' houses m the centre of boeles 


priced at BFr50,000-BFr60,000 
a square metre would have 
been BFrSO.OOO-BFrlOO.OOO a 
metre at the height of the 
boom, and just BFr20.000- 
BFr30,000 in the early 1980s. 

The market is still 
depressed. Citing recent 
cases of tumbling guide 
prices (such as an Art Deco 
maison de maitre on Avenue 
Molifrre in Uccle on offer at 
BFr20m, which six months 
ago was BFr29m and origi- 
nally BFr35m), de Melenne 
concedes that the market 
must be near its low point 
Anybody buying now at the 
right price should not lose in 
the long run. Advice is 
essential in making an offer, 
but retaining an agent 
should not involve a cost, as 
he will share the commis- 
sion that the selling agent 
receives from the vendor. 

A pied 'a terre in town 
could cost just BFr2m (about 


Lasne, south-east of Waterloo 

to move, and a 12.5 per cent 
registration fee (stamp duty) 
on purchases, create a slug- 
gish market “Brussels was a 
small town with a family 
housing market." says Jac- 
ques de Melenne of agents 
Housing Service, “and to a 
large extent it still is.” But it 
also has the European 
Union. Nato, and the Euro- 
pean headquarters of several 
US companies. Current 
prices offer fine value, espe- 
cially wheu compared with 
London, for a comfortable 
life. 

A maison de maitre now 


£35.700) for 45 square metres, 
de Melenne says, while he is 
spuing the 1910 maison de 
maitre at 47 Rue Darwin in 
Ixelles for BFf23.9m. In 
Lasne, south east of Water- 
loo, he offers a 1965 six-bed- 
room house with pool and an 
acre of garden for BFr35ru. 
These are good examples of 
the present market. Two 
magazines, The Bulletin (in 
English) and I/Eventail. are 

useful for property advertise- 
ments. 

Bayers should check 
whether they might became 
liable to the new tax in Bel- 
gium on capital gains (tes 
plus -values ) on second 
homes, which started in Jan- 
nary. If a property is sold 
within five years and shows 
a gain, tax is charged at 16 .5 
per cent Gains may not be 
Indexed but one can add 
some charges incurred dur- 
ing the five years on to the 
acquisition price. This CGT 
could catch foreigners on 
short postmgs. 

Rents are good value - at 
least for foreign tenants. In 
the centre, a small fiat may 
be BFr20,000 a month near 
the European Commission 
and Nato, BF725.000 on the 
Avenue Louise, or up to 
BFr40,000 for an Art Deco 
flat in the Sablon. Larger 
flats may be BFr35,000- 
BFr50,000 a month unfur- 
nished, and BFr45,000- 
BFr6O,Q00 furnished, sug- 
gests Rowan Corporate Relo- 
cation, and an unfurnished 
house (villa) with three or 
four bedrooms on the 
southern or eastern sides of 
the city, between BFrsoXKK) 
and BFr85.000. 

“Belgium does not have a 
real property market,” 
laments de Melenne. “But it 
r emains a comfortable place 
to live, with masses to see. 
delicious beer, plenty of 
food, and an excellent place 
to bring up children. And 
property is good value.” 

■ Housing Service IGC , 
Brussels (0032-2-732 9920): 
Rovoan Corporate Relocation, 
Swindon (01793-619SSSX 



The beach at sunset 


.Tony 


From Bombay to Mumbai 

Gerald Cadogan looks at the overcrowded Indian market 


B ombay is no more. 
It is Mumbai nowa- 
days. That is the 
policy of the Hin- 
duist Shiv Sena administra- 
tion in Maharashtra state, 
which nine months ago 
began to enforce a law 
passed in the 1980s to phase 
out the old British name 
(itself a corruption of the 
Portuguese Bom Bahia - 
“good bay”). 

Businesses are complying; 
including British Airways 
which has changed its time- 
table to Mumbai/Bombay. 
But the city has not 
changed. It Is still the lively 
commercial capital of India. 
On the promenade by the 
Taj Mahal hotel, the Gate- 
way to India arch (inaugu- 
rated in 1927 to commemo- 
rate George Vs visit in 
1911) is still a powerful sym- 
bol of the city's importance. 
And it remains the centre of 
the Indian film in dustry . 

Built on a group of 
islands. Bombay has 12 m 
inhabitants, a desperate 
housing shortage, slums, 
and very expensive apart- 
ments, often only a few 
streets from the grimmer 
areas. 

It came to the British as 
part of the dowry of Cather- 
ine of Braganza, when she 
married Charles II in 1661. 
Seven years later, he leased 



The Bombay skyline 

it to the East India Com- 
pany for £10 a year, which 
moved to Bombay from 
Surat Parsees and Sephar- 
dic Jews came too, but the 
city did not take off until 
the railway arrived in 1854 
and the Suez Canal opened 
in November 1869. 

The city fathers cele- 
brated Bombay’s new status 
by erecting elaborate public 
buildings - perhaps the 
world's best collection of 
Victorian architecture - 
designed by British archi- 
tects who found themselves 
free in India to build their 
dream creations. Sunday 
morning, when the traffic is 
quiet and boys can play 
cricket in the street, is the 
best time to tour imperial 
Bombay. 


Teny Andrews 

The housing problem is 
simple. As with New York's 
Manhattan, there Is not 
enough room. Overcrowding 
is intense and prices 
sky-high. With a two-bed- 
roam flat costing $600,000, 
and a three-bedroom flat on 
Malabar Hill $800,000, young 
married couples have no 
option but to move in with 
their parents. When a nice 
flat becomes free, new ten- 
ants must act at once and 
move in, even before they 
sign the lease. 

Last year, the average 
price of a prime apartment 
rose from about $8,500 a 
square metre in 1995 to 
almost $12,000, Knight 
Frank’s local office esti- 
mates. (KF has formed a 
partnership with The (heat 


Eastern Shipping Co and 
Praron consultants.) This 
easily, heats Hong Kong 
($9,000 a metre average in 
1996). but is still far behind 
Tokyo ($16^500 in 1996). 

In terms of rupees ($1 = 
Rs35, or Rs37 on the Bean- 
hay black market) and Brit- 
ish measurements, prime 
apartments cost R615.000- 
R322.000 a square foot in 
1996, says KF, quoting Busi- 
ness India. 

The average in South 
Mumbai (the. smart area of 
Back Bay and Marine Drive) 
was RslT.000 a square foot, 
peaking at over Rsi&ooo in 
April-May 1996, but has now 
come back to around 
RsHOOO. This is In contrast 
with the prices of prime 
apartments in Delhi 
(Rs7,000-Rsl 2,000 a square 
foot in 1986) and Calcutta 
(Rs3,000-Rs3J200). 

At the north end of 
Marine Drive are Chowpatty 
Beach and Malabar Hill 
with its Hanging Gardens, 
famous Jam temple and the 
Parsees’ Towers of Silence. 
The Hill looks across Back 
Bay towards the business 
centre, and is a smart place 
to live, and popular with 
expatriates. 

■ Knight Frank, Mum- 
bai/ Bombay (0091-22-266 
1196). 


SWITZERLAND 


SWITZERLAND Vfllars Cbesiferes - The Astragale - Domaine de l'Elysee 
The Domaine de l'Elysee is an unspoilt 15 acre natural paridand estate situated on an easily 
accessible plateau just outside the centre of Villars, immediately adjoining the famous Domaine de la 
Residence. 

It offers easy access to the centre of town and to the Roc cTOrsay cable car station and sW pistes. The 
views are absolutely stunning and the peace and beauty of the environment is totaly urtique. 

At the highest point of Are Domaine de rElysfe we are offering 14 super-luxury apartments in the 
'Astragale', which are built to the highest standards of Swiss quality. These ap a rtments offer charm, 
discretion, panoramic southern views and unbeatable prices. 

ViHars offers beauty, security and a healthy quality of fife at 1200m with every fad Sty from skiing to 
golf, swimming tennis, luxury hotels, restaurants, exciting stones and attractive boutiques and world 
renowned schools.lt is an internationally renowned yet human-sized resort, perfect for all four 
seasons and easily accessible to the delights of Montraux, on Lake Geneva, just 20 minutes away by 
road, or a little longer by train. 

The Domaine de TElysde represents a setting of unique beauty and tranquility with properties offered 
at a most competitive price. 

Prices from £120,000 (Fr. s. 220,000). 

Up to 65% financing available at Swiss Franc mortgage rates of approx. 5%. 

These freehold properties represent the very best example of apartments, chalets and houses which 
we build, manage and promote fri Switzerland. Lennards Properties International is a British owned 
Swiss company with over 20 years experience, offering full advice on investments both Swiss and 
worldwide, Company domiciliation and work permits for clients seeking more permanent Swiss 
resident status. 
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LENN ARDS PROPERTIES INTERNATIONAL 

INT +44 (UK) (0) 181 906 0515 or INT +44 (UK) (0) 181 958 6976/5194 


SWITZERLAND VERBIER 



Outstanding apartments of immense charm & character 
with unsurpassed sunny views, built with your every 
need in mind. 2-3 or 4 bedroom suites with living areas from 
100 m J . Generous terraces and parking For two cars. 


DAVID DE LARA & PARTNERS 
The Swiss Property Spctistua 
TEL: UK 0181 742 0708 FAX: UK 0181 742 0503 


Geneva Lakeside 



Important 50s property Sfr 24ai. 
Further sdjaca* 35» lakeside property 
[die boikSog rights SIY 14.9m. 
Cm rouge permit. 

TeURu owner: +41 22 3M 4444/4468 



Vert it 


¥ ocat 
JL/the 



ocaled in 
bean 
of the resort, 
this outstanding 
property offers 
a superb master _ 
bedroom in the attic 
with private study and 
bathroom, four further bedroom* 
with private bathrooms, two lanre 
reception rooms, games room, fiiDy 
, janocDi m|i,m i fe'la r. 
Contact Jean on 


Switzerland 


two utility 
rooms, two 
large aoutb- 
tenaces 

panoramic 

riera, targe private 
ssn'-’ garden and four-car 
indoor parking. Exacting 
standards of construction. Interior 

becinded 

£ 18 m. Private sale- no commissi on 

(44) 171955 - 7558 


SWISS CHALETS 

■ Bargain re-sales 

£120,000 

■ Luxury chalets £lm + 
(Gstaad. Verbier, 

ViUais) 

■ Bunt to order from 
£250,000 

Investors in Property 
Tel: UK + (0)181 905 5511 


ITALY 


t 


SWITZERLAND 

Lake Geneva Region. Mootreux, Villars, 
Gruyfcre, Valais 

Luxurious Apartments A Chalets direct from builder. 
Company domiciliaiioa. and Swiss residency advice. 
LENNARDS PROPERTIES INTERNATIONAL 
Tel Swiss: Ini 4J 21 989 20 20 Fax: 41 21 964 7044 
THUK:lnt44(0) 181 906 0515 


COTE D'AZUR - ITALY 
Over atxty of tho finest seaview vBas 
with pools (or tale in the FF8-100 
Million ranga or tar rent from 
FF55.000 pw. English experts wfth 
associate agents Cap Ferral 
to Si Tropaz. Cotour portfolio. Mao 
exqulslre farms, villas 8 estates 
throughout Italy. 

WP ESTATE SERVKSCS LTD 
TELifrlM 409 3270 
FAX- 0171 4887617 


INTERNATIONAL 

PROPERTY 


CARIBBEAN HOTEL & 
DEVELOPMENT SITE 

in unspoilt island location, whh 
impressive views over the 
Grenadines, superb opportunity for 
hotel, marina rad golf course, 
residential development, total site 
area approx. 130 acres, extensive 
beach frontage, for sals as a whole 
or in lots. Former lime plantation 
factory building for conversion to 
h ote l Freehold — * pn a scm lfliL 
PMCE: L3 to 3J5M US. DOLLARS. 

Woodcock £ Son. 

16 Arcade Street, Ipswich. UK 
Tel: *44473233355 
Fax: +44 473 212178 


BARBADOS- 

Prestigious West coast 
New wortddass private 
beachfront marina development 
1/2/3 bedroom villas, 
townbouses and 
condominiums 
affwttfi private moorings. 
USS 475:000 - $1. 75m. 
Firat phase 95% sold. 
Reserving Phase 2 nowl 

UX. Agents 

Church IHs Chartered Surveyors 
(++44)01763 - 273377 
or tax. 271823 

e-mail: faifo@churohitls.uluxim 

See us at the World of Property 
Exhibition. 21 , 22 & 23 March 


PORTUGAL, Nr Lisbon 
Modem villa in scnd-nosl location 
duetoCiparica. 

3 reception moms, 4 bedrooms. 

4 bmhroonBL Staff cottage. Doable 
garage, swimming pool. 0.2 hccaics. 
Sole Agent SaviUs0l7I 431 4844 


fix afl your property 
requirements, era or fax for 
ouc fixe property grade. 

Td 01481 714445 
Friz 01481 713811 

Sunns'®. CO 

t Tlw Albany, ls«ifc laplaud*. 

h. Panr Tan. Gnawer C.L 


NEW DELHl(Soatfa)/ 
INDIA 

Beautiful farm bourn whh swimming 
pool, tea bouse, outhouse for staff . 
with excellent garden in about 1 acre 
land. Direct from owner for sale. 

Phone +4*4154430246 & 
Fax; 630241 


PROVENCE-ON GOLF RESORT NR 
AJX. Modem Villa, 3 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms. 120 rru. noil furnished at 
only £245.000. TOt 0171-483 0808 Fare 
0171-483 0438 

ALGARVE luxury furnished 380 aqnt 
vflla E bed/bath. 2500 aqm, Harden. 
15 m pool, championship flolf. nr 
bsactan. tennis, rtefing. £235,000 caB 
44 (0)1732 351013 



USA 


ITALY 


|7BMad 2BRW2Rhs 

THE CARLYLE HOTEL 

Uve Boa royalty wfth every araenky 
and the Dfestyte of which dreams am 
made. M Boor, park vua, ofA 
bedrooms. Rarv 378SL nap a a M e. 


212-439-51 85*7*0740 (USA) 

ASH FORTH WARBURG 


NYC. 

Quiet one-bedroom pted-a-terne. 
Prestigious East 72 Street 
condominium. Fufly serviced 
buBcflng. Roof garden. Welt 
priced. Contact 

0171-373 4690. 


Spanish Riviera 

Exclusive tadsure and tentdentnl 
development of Villas around an 
18 Hole Golf Course, 15 nans, to 
. beadies just 1 hour to aid slopes. 
£95,000 to CBUUM3. 

75* Mortgages - guaranteed 
rental Income scheme 
TH: 0171 499 1777 (24 tarsj 


MALLORCA 
SOLLER VALLEY 

Churning, old noae-bousa whh 
patio-garden rod terrace. 
momaaSn views sad tranquility. 
This rod other properties - ■ 
reliable, muldlingul service 
CASA VIVA - 
TeL/Fax: M3471-4&285 


MARBELLA 

AREA 

up to 1000 resale properties 
avafebte- caR Swan 
International on 

■freephone 0800 163161" 
or 01 51 -6483597 


COSTA DEL -SOL PROPERTIES 
MaihellB Offices, For Information & 
Price Bst ling 0181 003 37B1 anytime. 
Fax 31559 


ITALY 


TUSCANY 

3 Houses SriS Available in 
6 House Development 
. Historic site 20 mins Siena, 

2-4 bedrooms, huge tec, terrace 
[ & garden, C/H. magnifi cent 60ft | 
pool, malntn-nnnne 

For cotour brochure. 

Td or Fax: (39) 577-707855 


lUSCANVAJUBRIA Chemfog ftsmtaiw* 
with pools. City opts in Venice, 
Florence & Romo. 1087 Portfolio. 
VamtoaCagmua 0171 2E7S423 



1 1 \n 


Venice 

480 sq ju. office space. 

50m (Ima S( Marfc’sSquas-e. 
Completely restored for & bank 
3 years ago. Boy or rent freehold. 

For Salt. Wondcrfel apartment. . 

ISO sqjn. hi same bonding 
on 4th end 5th (loom. FreebokL 


Umbria 


Historic, PhHadian-sxyte WHa with fiescoe*, 
swimming pool, tmuni conn am. 4 acres 
land. Convemeo t focaoon. Freehold. - 

Adriatic Coast, SenigaUia 

"Wen restored bouse in oartrsl location. 
140 sqjn.cn 3 floors. FreeboUL . . 
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FRANCE 


WASfflNQTDN, DC Sales, Rssttafs and 
Property Management. Thomas C. 
QardnetfConflnantal Properties, Ltd. 
Tel: 1-202-332-1544 Fax: i -202-482- 
3053 o-rnal: p wpa i te aa gmaaoo n i 

SPAIN 



NORMANDY, 

70 mb Lo Havre. I^hahlil. 

1 7th century castle with rover*] 
dependencies, 13 hectares land. It 
bedraii. 4 id lie*. 4 bubrms. Central 
bcusig. modem akarieay. 3J ME 
(33-l)43L33u26J4(pbone rad hut) 
E-miifc Mjnaa#cnropuicnrexam 


Renaissance Chateau 
Lovely family home, 
overlooking 

the river ADier. 3 rcccp; 5 beds: 
4 bathrooms, c/h, 
outbuildings, 3.5 hectares 
FF2.7m inc. (.£290,000 approx.) 
HEART OF FRANCE 

. Tel/Tax: Adrian ColleO 
0F712S4 4570 


URGENT 

Cannes Marina. Waterfront 2 
room flat, exc. cond. 
£110,000. Coast & Country, 
the English Estate Agents 
on the French Riviera. 

Tet +33 (0)4 99 75 31 07 
www.mouglns.com 



SALES 

RENTALS 

MANAGEMENT 


VniAfi ffl ,ihf Sooth op Franck 

For the best selection of the finea 
rental villas from Monte Carlo 
to St Tropez 

and inland do Provence, including 
the Lubenm, contact the English 
speewSsu living on the Cite d'Azur, 
OUKnMQjttUOOo, 
fu <13)4 9) 12 34 01 


MOUG1NS/CANNES 

Charming, comfortable 
villa (260 m2) with mature 
garden (1 '800 m2) and 
swimming-pool, facing 
south, panoramic sea-views 

TWL/Frix; 0033-403-90.1 JL43 


Superh 19tk Century Chateau 
Excellent original condition. 
Large kitchen, 4 rccep^ 13 beds, 
9 bathrooms. Vanlted cellars. 
2.4 hectares 

PF2L2m inc. (£240,000 approx.) 

HEART OF FRANCE 

TeJ/fax: Adrian CoDeu 

01712544570 . 


SOUTH WEST FRANCE 
Beautffnf Qaertry Residence 
Lovely coronble of stone Quetcy bouse, 
barn snd pretty jjfgeonnlcr set id 7 «acj- 
3-4 bedroom, ftnnbottsoldtcben, beams 
Sqpab views u ntedieval Laosoto. 

1 IO00MK 

Contact ro, Mumr ymr pndrot 


47478 Beanvtifc, FRANCE 
IN: 10033) 3 S3 95 46 34 fire J S3 W4« 25 


< AW! S 
RI filON 


STRONGER POUND ££££ 
LOWER PRICES 

. Deal (fiteedy wHt established 
Iocs] English Estate Agents - 

offering •large selection of ' 

♦VfB as Jc Apartment! 

+A>w A Resale . 

+CoasUd & Inland 
French registered licence hoUart- . 



\ ill. IT U Wt ilf v| ]■ M| 


Roof garden apt. izx luxury 
btrikting pool. 
Panoramic views. Qoiet. 

Move-fc ooodilioo. 
Interior of 100 eq. metre*. 
Ibtnce of .30 sq, mares. 
Price 3J58.eO(»F 


LEGAL ADVICE 

FRANCE'.' 

Bilingual Solicitors advise on 
French property purchases. We 
are very experienced in this 
fine of woric. Free introductory 
letter upon request. 

. Tel: 01732 3d5 378 - 
Fa*: 01732360144- 


SW FRANCE 1897 Luxury vHa on ffiver 
■EroinewTbJajmOaroite* fumtehed. 

SBBOjm Owner TNflac (3^583415413. 
fofewteiw— tprfMtejmkH la oim w iJraWi 


Gdfc Joan - Cote D’Azur - - . 

Wntrodsr tinrs 

Acem n nadsdou comprisei: 2 hge auuroeehslls. 3 beds.-3 bstfaphe do«faootwl1ollqt,l«iap 
fivtag room, mssnifleattuteden) kMn3 nriess f90 sq nm madliundaroegad ptnsn 

*°^ 2 in 7 po^rs rMuu 2 p ‘ tvMB 

PP«f»fi99 

Phone or Far 0033493 6J5832 


COTE D 1 AZUR 

. . '• NEAR CAfWESi:;’ - 1 :- 

SqwWy appointed stone built mas, dating paxtly from I7/I8th aamuy, 
timated in over 24j000tn2-of csobUdud dive and fruit trw terraces north of . 
Cannes. This secure and private property comprise* 0 bedrooms s'wflfr 
ensuite battrodns, two additional Wes, 50n2 sitting room, dining room, 
office, spacious hand crafted kitchen, large utility roam, games room. 
In d epnnri m titaflSIgiiest cottage. 3 car gauge, swimming pcoL : . . 

Nice airport 30 minutes, .feterasdood school 20 ininitea. . 

Price S2JS5 miHioa - ^ ~ ' r~ 

Enquiries u> the firm, cf Radcfi ffe g Crossnmn BfedtSoikaora 

Tel: +035 493 61 $495 ftoL+(33}4ia«29fi9fi ‘ . ... 


DORDOGNE 

300 yrdd fermhcNse h 40 aeftt. 

Latpn bem Se w ti nroln fl pool. 
68aum%raooroa5b6rtoom8,3 
batfwp om8, louncia. toon .. 

• Wc h en/d Mo fl roorc. £l 5.000 pa : 
esebfishad heoma. Price: ' 
I.SOOiOOQf'F . 

Tte 01222 S21848 


BARGAIN! BIOT (Caimu) Supart> 7 
Btekoom VRa with aen Oanfon 8 
PW. F* 3.7m. Coast 8. Country thl: 
t33(Q4B3te3l VwmuijauOhi'Cam 


FRENCH PROPHtTY «*WS Mw.tWy 

- oWjnaw'fttid probartMrtiqN-ctAifmi 

> Aait tar jour FRffi oogy-note W: 
-01818471834 
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SAILS AND SALES 



i(1 Mum 



Gerald Cadogan consults his land-lubber’s log 
and finds it is time to go down to the sea again 

r t was the first day of : " -'-.'Tr -* ?' jAttyj Emsworth (Jackson-Stoi 

s Tinner vpstprHno — a .. > - •> • ' m . u... * , 


I t was the first day of 
spring yesterday - a 
time for some folk - 
sailors or otherwise - 
to buy property by the 

water. 

. Thanks to the regenera- 
tion of old industrial and 
commercial space, the choice 
of waterside properties is no 
longer restricted to tradi- 
tional sailing areas. Water- 
folk can nowadays live next 
to the boat at, say, the 
marina in the old harbour at 
Penarth in Cardiff Bay or in 
Chelsea Harbour on the 

Thame s. 

In. King’s Cross, in north 
central London, viewing 
- starts in May at an new loft- 
type waterside development 
called Ice Wharf on the 
Regents Canal. The architect 
for the conversion is Tchaik 
Chassay and it offers private 
moorings in its Narrowboat 
Marina. (Prices will start at 
around £125.000. The agent is 
Alan Selby.) 

People often choose water- 
side homes just to be able to 
look at the water. They have 
an extra seise of peace and 
freedom, something Is 
always happening and the 
view is free of cars. 

Two riverside develop- 
ments have an extra attrac- 
tion. They are next to ele- 
gant suspension bridges. 
Albert Bridge is on the south 
bank of the Thames in Lon- 
don by the bridge of that 
name (flats are from £495,000 
to £700.000, and penthouses 
start at £1.6m). Haven 
Banks, where a second floor 
flat is on offer for £82,950 
(Fulfords). is beside a foot 
bridge over. Exe at Exeter. . 






Ice Wharf at King's Cross: an 
intriguing development 

West Sussex and Hamp- 
shire are always popular as 
they offer good sailing close 
to London. A well-placed 
house with frontage on Chi- 
chester Harbour, and access 
at all states of the tide, can 
carry a premium of up to 50 
per cent over a similar bouse 
away from the water, says 
Richard Willis croft of agent 
Henry Adams. If the house 
has a good view of the water 
but no frontage, a 25 per 
cent premium is possible. 

Two bouses the firm is 
selling on Chichester Har- 
bour are Salt Mill House in 
Fishboume (£550,000). dating 
from 1645, and The Homing 
of 1936 at Bosham (£565.000). 
whose famous church 
appears in the Bayeux Tap- 
estry. At £178,000 is a new 
house in Chequers Quay, a 
well -designed courtyard 
development fronting on to 
Slipper Pond -at nearby 
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Emsworth (Jackson-Stops). 
Ross House at Lee-on-the-So- 
lent is a dashing late Victo- 
rian pile which the grocery 
magnate Sir Thomas Lfpton 
built at tile mainlnnH end of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron’s 
starting line, after the squad- 
ron blackballed him. Here he 
checked that nobody jumped 
the starting gun, telegraph- 
ing the squadron if they did. 
After some years of and 
success with J class yachts, 
the squadron let him in. The 
house costs £375,000 (GA 
Town & Country). 

A few miles away, the 
1920s Sea House near Titch- 
fleld fronts on to the Solent 
where it joins Southampton 
Water and has a garden 
down to the beach (John D 
Wood. £650.000). Across the 
Water, Curtle Mead is a sub- 
stantial early 20th century 
house on the Beaulieu river 
with a jetty (Paul Jackson, 
offers over £lm). 

In east Devon, The Look 
Out at Brans combe, con- 
verted out of old coastguard 
cottages, has a glorious set- 
ting above a long pebble 
beach (Humberts. £635,000). 

At Salcombe. Marc hand 
Petit is selling a bouse con- 
verted out of a boatmens' 
store at Cookes Quay, with a 
mooring alongside the quay, 
far £184,000 (to include fur- 
nishings) and, for £275,000, 
the top part of the 1902 Bar 
House - a sailors’ landmark 
on the rocks above the bar 
at the entrance to Salcombe 
harbour. 

In south Cornwall are 
Long Loft, a converted net 
loft on the cliffs overlooking 
the cove of Cadgwith (near 









Chequers Quay, a weft-designed courtyard development fronting on to Sfipper Pond at Emsworth, West Sussex 
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FeBside: in five acres above Derwent Water in the Lake District 


Jetty at die bottom of the garden: the 


Helston) where crab and lob- 
ster fishing still flourish 
(Miller. £350,000). and Car- 
ricknath on the harbour at 
St Mawes, with a public slip- 
way by the house. (Miller & 
Son, no guide price). 

Fresh on the market is 
Trerose, a small estate of 28 
acres on the Helford river 
near Falmouth, with a boat- 


house on PorthaUack cove. 
(Knight Frank, £1.5m-£2m.) 

In Anglesey, The Lodge, 
once the gatehouse for the 
Bishop of Bangor’s palace 
and now enlarged, looks at 
Snowdonia across the Menai 
Straits - and has a jetty at 
the bottom of the garden 
(John Berry or Jackson- 
Stops in Chester, £295,000). 


In the North West, pros- 
perous-Ed wardian Fellside 
sits in five acres above Der- 
went Water in the Lake Dis- 
trict. with superb views over 
the lake to Keswick and 
Skiddaw beyond (Cluttons, 
£375,000). And in Liverpool, 
Crosby Homes, part of the 
Berkeley Group, has a dock- 
lands scheme at Coburg 


Quay on South Ferry Island. 
Viewing starts in autumn. 
Flats range from £73,950 and 
houses from £141,950 (Sykes 
Waterhouse). 

Take the road to Loch 
Lomond for Tar bet House, 
built in the 1960s. Savills in 
Edinburgh asks for offers 
over £250,000 for the house, 
and over £20,000 for boat- 


house, slipway and mooring. 

Finally, on the Norfolk 
Broads. Savills in Norwich is 
selling Shearwater, a 
thatched house right on the 
water with a large wood 
landing stage and a wet boat 
house (£325,000). 

■ Henry Adams, Chichester 
(07345-533317); Albert Bridge, 
London (0171-801 9559): John 
Berry. Beaumaris (01248- 
810101): Cluttons. Carlisle 
(01228-74792): Fulfords. Exeter 
101392-411255): CA Totcn & 
Country. Lee-on-the-Solent 
(01705- 550113): Humberts. 
Honiton (01404-42456): Paul 
Jackson, Lymingtan (01590- 
674411): Jackson-Stops, Ches- 
ter (01244- 328361) and Chi- 
chester (01243-756376); Knight 
Frank, Exeter (01392-423111): 
Marchand Petit, Kingsbridge 
(0154SS575SS): Miller. Truro 
(01872-7421 1); Miller & Son. 
Liskeard ( 01579-344401 ); Sav- 
ills, Edinburgh (0131-226 6961) 
and Norwich 1 01603-61221 J); 
Alan Selby. London ( 0171-613 
3055); Sykes Waterhouse 
Black Horse Agencies. Liver- 
pool (0757-734 2220): John D 
Wood, Winchester. (01962- 
863131). 
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T he anthem for 
Euro ’96. “Foot- 
ball’s Coming 
Home” rang 
around the UK 
when England played host to 
the European Champion- 
ships. The competition was 
an important milestone in 
the transformation of 
English football from hooli- 
gan-ridden sport to glamor- 
ous leisure activity. Now, 
that process has evolved to 
such an extent that homes 
are coming to football. 

Chelsea Football Club is 
redeveloping its Stamford 
Bridge ground into a huge 
complex containing flats, 
restaurants, offices, a hotel 
and a large health and fit- 
ness club. The only area 
proving awkward to capital- 
ise on is the pitch Itself. 
Even that may become the 
site for a golf-driving range. 

The flats are being built 
directly behind the south 
stand and around the 
entrances to the ground on 
the Fulham Road. Mostly 
one-bedroom properties, they 
are selling for between 
£165,000 and £220,000. The 
penthouses start at £595,000. 
Ken Bates, Chelsea's flam- 
boyant chairman, has 
reserved the most prominent 
for himself 

It is a far cxy from the 
rows of old terraced houses 
which usually line the 
perimeters of England’s foot- 
ball clubs. Their residents 
have had to live with the 
noise and inconvenience of 
tens of thousands of fans 
passing their front doors 
every other Saturday from 
August until May - not to 
mention a few evenings and 
Sundays as welL 
WQl prospective buyers at 
Chelsea Village feel this is 
too big a drawback for such 
an expensive home? Or can 
they be convinced that being 
so near the ground is a posi- 
tive asset? 

What makes Chelsea dif- 
ferent from its football coun- 
terparts is its location. 
Wedged between the F ulham 
Road and Old Brompton 
Road, spitting distance from 
the King's Road, it is in one 
of west London's fashionable 
locations. Fulham itself is 
enjoying a period of sharp 
price rises. Prices of flats 
have gone up by around 15 
per cent in the past 12 
months, according to Savills, 
and there is very little on 
the market to buy. 

In terms of location Chel- 
sea Football Club has more 


Stanford Bridge, C h e taoc the only area proving a wk wa r d to c a ptta foe on Is the pitch Itself 
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At home with the in- crowds 

Anne Spackman on the pros and cons of living near a big sporting attraction 
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in common with the rugby 
stadium at Murrayfleld In 
Edinburgh or the All 
En glan d Lawn Tennis Club 
at Wimbledon, both situated 
in prime residential areas, 
than with the average 
English football club. 

Murrayfleld is also cur- 
rently the site of big housing 
developments, with both 
Cala Homes and Bryant 
building around the ground. 
Cala has used the rugby 

association as a marlrgring 
tool, naming its development 
Hastings Gardens after Scot- 
land’s international brothers 
Scott and Gavin Hastings. 

Across the road, Bryant 
has named its large develop- 
ment of 170 flats Herriot 
Square, after the brewery 
which was formerly on the 
site. All the 30 flats released 
in the first phase have sold, 
and the eight released in die 
second phase have all gone 
prior to the building being 
completed. Prices are mainl y 
in the region of £90,000- 
£110,000 for two and three 
bedroom flats. 



A far cry from the traditional terraces; a model of Chelsea Village 


The selling agents. DTZ 
Debenham Thorpe, said the 


most desirable districts. One 
or two Cats have been sold 


vast majority of buyers were to buyers wanting a pied a 
choosing the development terre in Edinburgh, who see 


because of its style and loca- 
tion in one of Edinburgh’s 


the rugby ground as an 
added bonus, but for most it 


is irrelevant 

Graeme McCaHum of DTZ 
said Murrayfleld was only a 
big sporting venue for the 
two weekends of the Five 
Nations Championship. 


"Even then, the crowds have 
a reputation for being a 
jolly, friendly bunch,” he 
says. It is also used for 
American Football games, 
and two rugby clubs use 
some of its facilities, but 
they have no impact on the 
people living in the area. 

In Wimbledon the impact 

Of the tennis t mmawipn t is 

similarly short-lived and 
potentially advantageous. 
Families move to Wimbledon 
for the big houses, green 
spaces and good schools. 
John D Wood has just sold a 
Victorian house needing 
total modernisation in Som- 
erset Road, near the AU 
England Club, for nearly 
eim. a 1940s detached house 
in Bathgate Road has just 
gone for well over its guide 
price of £665,000. 

For tennis fens, proximity 
to the club is a bonus. They 
can queue early for the tick- 
ets sold on the day, or even 
rent out their drive as a car 
park for visitors. Those who 
prefer to stay away during 
the Wimbledon fortnight can 


rent their houses out to play- 
ers for prices which run into 
thousands of pounds a week. 

With football, the scale of 
the sporting operation is 
entirely different. In any 
normal season there are. 
likely to be around 20 hone 
games. Extended cup runs, 

. such as Chelsea has enjoyed 
this season, or European 
competition, will push that 
figure up. 

With two of its stands 
being redeveloped, Chelsea 
currently holds 28,500 fans. 
When it Is complete, the 
ground will hold 43,000. 
Those fens will pass through 
entrances, two of which are 
directly next to the two 
smaller residential blocks. 

One of those is Bovril 
Court, a block of eight two- 
bedroom flats. With the 
building not yet out of the. 
ground. Savills has sold all 
eight properties, six of them 
to investors who will let 
them out. Savills- estimates 
the small twobedroom flats 
will attract rents of £300-£375 
a week. They have been sold 


for between £l6Q,ooa ami 
£210.006. - y ... 

Clearly the conwpvhk 
proving popular with tygjgai 
- but the first wave are ftfif y $ 
buying somewhere what# 
they win actuaflylive. 
test of that win coma in this 
main residential blacks.- . 

Most of the Ons-aHW 
sea Village are la - a large 
apartment block: with por- 
terage and undargKH&rtjea* 
parking. la addition ?h&e 

are three floors octets m 
top' of* the hotel, 
smaller Stock at £ta$ftodt 
date. Savills says : the 
scheme has proved t&hwm 
attractive of the new dfcfit 
opments it te comtiteadb 
tag in west 
have been fnqoirire 
Internet from Cypms afid 
Hong Kong, as well as faafor- - . 
est from British buyers. ... 

David Prole of Savills says 
residents will either spend 
Saturday afternoons "at the 
game, or go shopping and 
leave Stamford Bridge to the 
fens. With car pajflfc 
spaces a compulsory 
the package, cost 
per .year, they at 
not find their cars 
in, , as they mfa 
streets, around 
north London 
home gained. 

In addition- to 
they wiS have fottt* 
taurants or their 
One will be a 
restaurant, as 
multitude . of frfe& 
bars springing 'Bp, 
the capital. A 
a sports bar, 

Chelsea’s famous 
The Shed. The ti 
hi Italian restuVint 
Canaletto's and the to 
smart fish and chip 
"We want It to be ' 

Garden of west 
says Alan Shaw; 
group secr etar y 
. Chelsea- Village .Bw? 
t&lkedabout fcr yearsF 
it is finally oomtag; 
drawing board ot .1 
mum time. Football 
fonable and Chelsea, 
charismatic manager: 

Gullit, is one: of its 
glamorous dubs. -. ’ 

: At the same time the 
erty market is surging 
in London. If any: fc 
dub can sell flats on. the 
of its ground . it fa'duifeaf 
how. _ ‘ - 1 - 

■ Chelsea YUlatje seeks office 
0171-385 2486; DTZ Qsbert- 
bam Thorpe, Edinburgh 
0131-459 2222; John D Wood. 
Wfmbledm 0W£UjrQ? 
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LONDON PROPERTY 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 



Studios from £64,995 (mortgage repayments £40 p.w.); 1-bed apartments from £74,995 (mortage repayments £50 p.w,); 
2-bed apartments from £99,995 (mortgage repayments from £60 p.w.}. 


TatapboM; 0171-03 3053 
Rk 0171-613 5923 


. . -i Jr,', 
f._' 


NARROW STREET, 

DOCKLANDS, LONDON E 14 


MLYMORE 


*Wg*e»wtU>wa*eam(ig.Bi 5 «dBBaiBflrtweB Ejaya gMcd rainy a »«diaKgfcadS9J95. aid «ia<»qnctcr» tarn tif WootMdrBirtlngSocMY Ja ted nq nt (ftPB 5JB i«M JwaYlaMW. 




CLARKE ^^SIMPSO ^ 


& 


Nr Woodbridge 


Hoc Victorian qoantty house in lovely wpll 
timbered surroundings wife good views over 
adjoining countryside. 6 beds, 2 baths. Coach 
House, former grass tennis court gardens and 
paddock. * 

About 3.8 acres. •' ' Regioa£33Ci0tX>. 

Ref 1279, . / :• 

Nr Stowmarket 

Newiy renovated Grade Q listed Hall House 
in parkfike grounds of 24 acres. 5 bedav 
4 baths, substantial timbered barn. Coach 
House, Granary' and modem bam. B/Ioated 
gardens and land. - . . 

Region £385,000. • . ’ ■' ' j "f 'i 

Ref 1304. • 
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* *■ e N . > T.Hfci'MAl'NPOKTH k A T A T t. 

.'■‘■'2^I®LUSIVE property 

vf^^.S HIP ' CORNWALL 

*» « unique leisure development of 
homes situated, on one of the ■ most breathtaking 
'1 ? ’ Stretches of . coastline in Cornwall. 

£'.**• Ppppmnne views over sandy rove 
•p&Acres beautifully landscaped 
Maintained gardens 

tyi&ftfefeisure ronplex ■ Tm tennis rourls I 

* ■ Quality restaurant 
Luxury 2 & 3 bedroom properties - available 

-front £95,000 

© 

PlLKINCTON 

Tel: 01326 250000 
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RELOCATION FIFE 
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WE CAN HELP FIND YOUR IDEAL PROPERTY 
FOR EXPERT, INDEPENDENT, FRIENDLY ADVICE 


Tel/F.ix: 01337 070302 
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The Directors of Chelsea Village pic 
announce the construction of 

Luxury 
Apartments in 
Chelsea Village, 
SW6 

In the grounds of Chelsea Football Club 


• Prime central location 

• Off road position 

• Luxury specification 

• Estate security 

• NHBC warranty 


• 350 metres from Fulham Broadway 
Underground 

• Secure underground parking 
available 

• Proposed leisure centre 


Set back from F ulham Road, just 46, new luxury apartments are being built in the 
internationally renowned setting of the grounds of Chelsea Football Club. 

Each apartment is designed to die highest specification. 

Secure packing. 

1 bedroom apartments 
from £162,000 - £205,000 




471 Fulham Road, London SW6 

(opposite main gazes) 

Sales office open daily J 1.00am - 7.00pm, weekends I 1.00am - 5.00pm 

0171385 2496 


Chelsea 


Village 


Stamford Bridge, Fulham Road, London SW6 1HS 

Internet: hi tp-//www. property. finder. co.uk/chclsca 


Reserved for those who appreciate 

THE BETTER THINGS IN LIFE 








2 and 3 Bedroom apartments with superb views towards Teddington Lock 


This -tfnnning new award-winning 
development of two and three bedroom 
apartments and magnificent penthouses 
enjoys superb views towards Teddington 
Lock and die River Thames. 

Complete with moorings and even a private fitness centre, 
Teddington Wharf is the perfect place to enjoy a very special lifestyle. 




mm 


Launch of Phase II this weekend. Visit our stunning new 
show apartment and make tfre dream a reality. 

Our fabolou* new showbomc is now open from 10am to 6pm every day. 

Prices from £169,000 to £598,000 

Telephone 0181 977 3237 . 

r ST-G EORGE 


http://www.BtgeofBepJc.com 








A truly magnificent Penthouse 
overlooking Regent's Park 

■ - Newly coirisnwcred.td reflect the splendour and elegance of this 
V Edwardian building, with 24 hour Security, porterage and parking. 

■ : ’• : r 5,740 sq ft • £3. 5 -million . . . j ’ • - 


} I Wil'ii )\S 

* * ii'i: n: i ; u <\ 


The f^enthovse 
Two Avenue /Paacf 
J-oncfon, A/lfflff 


H A RLE Y H O U SE 

V "" MARYLEBONE ROAD, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON NAVI 

1 v;V •> "/ The Penthouse may only be viewed by appointment through 
jT ?:'*■: . Jan Franldm of White Druce & Brown 0171 290 7979 

orChris Mercer of Allsop & Co 0171 584 6106 


A magnificent Penthouse 
apartment offering 
exceptional accommodation 
on the top three floors of one 
of London ^ most exclusive 
luxury blocks. 

Located opposite Regents ^ 
Park, the apartment and 
terraces cover ap pr ox im ately 
9,000 sq-ft and afford 
Spectacular views of the 
London skyline. 

14 bedro om s. 1Z bath/shower 
rooms (8 en suite), large salon. 

2 further reception rooms, 
dining room, kitchen, utility 
room, large terracing and two 
balconies. Central heating. 

Life. 24 hr porterage. 
Unde r ground paridng. 

Price on application 
LEASEHOLD 

St Johns Wood office 
Tel: 0171 586 9595 
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He.v/ Country House Search 


-At ^ag^buyers seeking to acquire 

"... Cmuury Booses or Estates in 
DOXSSZX&VO#' SOMERSET, WILTSHIRE 
f&O&CBSFSRSHIR^ HAMPSHIRE and CORNWALL. 
PUas* contact Robert Hayman aL 

West Country Hotise Search 

■ llTkeSqaarr, Beaminxier, Dorset DT8 3A.V, 

(0*308) 863889 Fax: (0*308) 863890. 

Motile: (0836) $6302* 

” Ds ‘taOeKl^istMMi dct»»REHENStVESBMC£fO* M* BtjyEH - 


HOMESEARCH 


( minl\ f{i>nir\rt:rt h 


Use the Internet to find houses & ot her 
prop er ty from Britain's leading estate agents 

s? propertylmder.co.uk 

Agent enquiries: Teh 0171 371 6611 


KENWOOD, LONDON - NW11 

An nwMjmdtag detached boom with eeeeDeof leisare hetfMes. loeued in a UgUjr regarded am dose to 
H an ap i t eed VMhBe and flic Heath. 

Grand entrance hall. 4/5 reception imnB, Idtdini/brcaMiBi room, fi/7 bedrooms. 4 bathrooms. drawer ftAm. 
Indoor swtmmlng pool s&hJacuzzL same. lounge and kitchen areas 
Greeglrig. carriage drtwway. Rear yntm wtih trainfa court, terraces. Irons and waterfalls. 

Freehold 


1 J A MI/ 1 < >NS 


Joint Selling Agents, Hanlons. Tab 0171 794 8222 
Glentree Estates. Tel: 0181 458 7311 
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BACKHAND OR BACKSTROKE? 
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Brockholes Farm, a converted bam near Huddersfield 




One of the largest gardens hi the area: Oakley Gardens, London SW3 
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A dding value to 
your property by 
building a swim- 
ming pool or a 
tennis court may 
sound like a good idea - but 
beware. It could turn out to 
be one of your costlier mis- 
takes. 

An all-weather court, cost- 
ing from £15.000 to £30,000 
can ensure enough personal 
physical well-being - and a 
more enhanced social life - 
to make it appear worth the 
price. And a tennis court is 
normally a good selling 
point if the house is put on 
the market. But pools are 
ann fhw matter. 

An open-air pool may cost 
little more than a tennis 
court, but average souls In 
Britain can use those with- 
out heating for only a month 
or two each year. Even if 
heated, the season would 
normally only run from May 
to September. 

Installing a P VC-liner pool 
with heating, paving and 
covers - vital for energy 
conservation and preventing 
accidents - costs around 
£27,000 for a 40ft by 20ft pool 
says David Earl of Para- 
mount Pools. Choosing a 
white marble-like surface 
would be a third more, 
and a mosaic design from 25 


Don’t jump in at the deep end 


Gerald Cadogan has some advice for those who want pools and tennis courts 


to 50 per cent more. 

Heating for the swimming 
season is “like having winter 
fuel bills in s umm er", Earl 
says. For an indoor pool the 
cost will be much the same 
plus the price of erecting the 
pool building. The result 
may be anywhere from 
£60.000 to more than 
£200,000, depending on the 
type and luxury of the pool 
building. Fitting it into a 
bam at the back of the 
house might produce a sav- 
ing but all pools entail 

cl eaning and maintenan ce. 
These days, many owners 
employ specialist pool servi- 
cers. Owners should tell 
their insurance company 
about a pool and list it as a 
separate item. 

Clearly, insuring a t ennis 
court matters less. 

Sellers are unlikely to 
recoup the cost of installing 
an indoor pool quickly. 
Andrew Ginger, of Leisure- 
land Pools, estimates run- 
ning costs at £1,500 a year 
for a medium-sized indoor 



A large heated pool: Moor Vflla, Famham 


pool in the £60,000-to-£70.000 
range, and up to £3.000 a 
year for a bigger pool. 

Outdoor pools have little 
impact on the overall price 
of a house - but they are 
usually a draw for families 
with children. Out of season. 


when rotting leaves have 
turned the water brown, 
buyers can take fright, notes 
Richard Page, of John D 
Wood. He thinks potential 
house buyers may only 
envisage nothing but the 
upkeep costs during winter. 


Generally speaking, sellers 
must go to market in the 
summer when a pool's 
advantages are obvious. 
Either that or, for a winter 
sale, they must drain or 
cover the pool. 

Pools and tennis courts 


may need planning permis- 
sion and conservation area 
consent and/or listed build- 
ing consent. If a house is nei- 
ther listed nor in a conserva- 
tion area, and the pool is 
sited away from the house, it 
often counts as permitted 
development, says Ginger. 
The procedure is to inform 
the planners and wait for 
them to accept the plan or 
say that formal permission 
is needed. 

If the pool is being added 
to a grade I or IP house, 
expect a stiff debate with the 
local council and English 
Heritage. This applies even 
if you propose a one-off 
architect-designed conserva- 
tory around the pool. The 
plus point Is that listed 
building consent means no 
VAT. 

With tennis courts the 
item that often needs a con- 
sent, says Robert Hare, of 
Chandos Sports Surfaces, is 
the high fence round the 
court Putting the court in a 
disused paddock may 


require chan ge-of- use per-, 
mission. If you want flood- 
lights, the situation may 
become more complicated. 

A typical all-weather 
court, made of open textured 
Thrmac and. specially graded 
stone, needs little mainte- 
nance. A court may cost 
from £25,000 if it has syn- 
thetic grass such as Astro- 
turf on an all-weather sur- 
face. “Tim Henman's success 
has been been a great boost 
to soles," says Hare. 

Tennis fan Lewis Garfield, 
also advises putting water 
and electricity points near a 
court; the electricity to 
power a ball-machine and 
the water for refreshment 
between sets. 

Among houses with pools 
for sale is Berehaye* Farm, 
at Whitford Canon! corum. 
near Bridport, In Dorset, 
with a 32ft oval indoor pool 
with classical decoration,, 
and a spa bath sauna and ; 
games room. Humberts asks 
£525,000. Offers over £200.000 
will secure Little Mead, a 


Spanish-style bungalow wij 
an outside- pool atKingke 
-swell in sunny Devon fro 
agents FulfoMs. 

South-East Moor Villa. 
Famham; Surrey, which b 
a large heated pool in. a co 
servatory complete with 
Jacuzzi, Turkish bath- at 
sauna, is for- sale at £575/> 
through Jackson-Srops. 

An outdoor pool and te 
nis court in Oakley Carder 
Chelsea a property wi 
one of; the largest gardens 
the area - costs £Z2Srnfor 
lease expiring in June 20r 
and a ground rent of £1,000 ■ 
year. The agent Is Aylesfm 

In Yorkshire, Bxockhol * 
Farm, a converted bamine' 
Huddersfield, has both 
pool and a court, at £325,0 
from Jnckson-Stops, York. 
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■ Aylesford . . .. Londt 
(0J 71-351 2383k 

m Chandos -Spans Surfaa * 
SunrtingdateiQ1344-S7G866i. 
m Ful fords, Exei- 
(01392-4130071 

■ Humberts, Bridpa: 

. (01308422215). 

■ Jackson-Stops, . Land*. 
(0171-589 4536) and .Ya 
(01904-625033). - 

■ Leisureland Pools, Su 
mngdale (01344-28866). 

■ Paramount Pools & L 

sun. Yamton (01865372334 
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COUNTRY PROPERTY 


Your own country lodge 

BESIDE THE RIVER THAMES 



M&mm 
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T he glorious riiwide haven of the Hericylbrd Estate offer* 
RUKjiifkmt holkbv ladrn, an IS hole, par 72 gnif cwinr 


I magnificent holiday lodges, an IS hole, par 72 plf cwinr and a 
marina in the wrlunan and tranquillity of 280 acres of wooded 
parkland overlooking the Thames. 

Thr rmnr llrlng lodge h a no* concept, hulk oT traditional 
Norwegian logs, designed to exploit the magnificent view* nf 
Harlryfnrd looking acroa the Thames. 

Now roil can hue a Inxurtou* holiday lodge within this beautiful 
Estate with an endilrmem to gnir memberdilp and make a part of 
Hartryfhrd's pricrlns heritage your own 


Humberts 






JOHN WOOD HOUSE 

John Wood's magnificent castellated building of 176 7 
restored to provide ten spacious Apartments 
and a new Town Square with ten houses. 

Garaging /parking 

999 year lease NHBC Bnildmark 

PRICES FROM £205,000 

For illustrated brochure apply to Joint Sole Agents 
Myddelton and Major - 01 722 337575 
Humberts - 01722 324422 


Prices start from £147,950 
Soles office open dally from lOJJOam to 5-OOpm or call: 


i i TTT l 


SA 


01628 4-02309 


Fax OI628 478247 

Internet http ^/www.propettyfin der.co.uk/haHeytbrd 

HARLEYFORD 


Harlnixd Lunev Enterpriser Lid, H ar lo v f u rd Estate, 
Hunky Rood, Marbw, Bucks 5L7 2DX ' 


USA & UK FORESTS FOR SALE 


19di Cnlary Rouse ori ForesL MNae, USA 234 acres $975,000 

Overlooks ihe Marsh fever 


Kent - Smarden 

Headcom Station 4 miles (during X/Cannon St 65 mins) 



A FINE GRADE D HOUSE, OF 
LATE C15th ORIGIN ON THE 
EDGSOFAWEALDEN VILLAGE 

Recpetkm Hall and 4 Reception 
Rooms. Kncben/Breakfast Room. 
Master Bedroom with Bathroom and 
Dressing room. 5 Flutter Bedrooms 
with En-Suitc Facilities 
Walled Garda, Ganges; S tabling. 
Paddocks. About 10 Acres. 


Apply Egerton and BatcheDer & Thacker Tel: 01424 775577 


Magas 









127 Mount St, London W1Y-5BA 
Tel: 0171 493 0676 Fax: (0171 491 2920} 
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Rewind ft MnlidimJ Woods; Sessaz 46.8 Ha £120,000 

An attradivB mix of species and qges. 


Ksrc Y Dwwgo«4, Gwyncdii VMes 26.4 Ha £100.000 

income producing over the next few years. 



WootBand ownership benef i ts from a wide 
range of tax advantages 

far farther details of those, other properties, or our 
Forestry Foot cord please contact: 

FOUNTAIN FORESTRY 

SIMON VEKDON FRIC3 or BEN HUDSON ARICS eh 
24 Hour message service-. 01 295 757230 
TEL: 01 295 750000 FAX: 01 295 750001 
SaVKXSFOGPBnOtfE4NDCDBfiOIUmANDOVNBt^unmCELOCMiAUIHOIIfRE5. 


SUFFOLK - WDCOE 

: Newmarket 15 miles - Cambridge 22. miles - 5 nosed Airport 21 miles 
An elegant country house in a private setting 
4 reception rooms, kitchen/brcakfast room, 6/7 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. Guest suite. 6 further attic rooms. Outbuildings. 
2 bedroom cottage. Gardens and park- Hand tennis court 
In all about 20 acres 

OI223 841842 

STONECHOSE T * U M P I N G T O U CAUBHIDQE . CBS i S y 


OFFICES THROUGHOUT TH 



CLUTTONS 



MID SUSSEX - CUCKFTELD 

Haywards Heath station 2‘h miles 





A very well equipped and spacious modern boose with water feature 
mrtim os the edge oTtte rUtm with vfem acram IWmhuid to the Dams*. 
Hail, doakroan. 4 reccpncm room,. ibkIj. kHctatflmsridist room, 
utility room. 1 bedroom/teduoam adia. 2 ibessing rooms, 

2 funfiQ- bofroonn and hAihroom. Sclf-cnrHaincil anowe. Double 
Sun tnraee. Pam* fioodhi gardons wuh like hs! peed. About LAoam, 
Price Guide £509,000 

HAVWARDS HEATH OFFICE: 01444441166 


STRUTT OJBm 
PARKERS 



WEST BERKSHIRE 

M4 tII2i 7 mfles. Newbury 7 miles, Reading 10 mdcs. PbddkqnOQ 22 nrinma 
An outstanding Queen Anne Grade O* lifted Rectory od the 
edsc Of a popclar rillafte and adjoining tbe River Pang. 
Reccjsjor Halt 3 Reception Rooms, Kitcheq/BrcoUatt Room, 

7 Bedrooms, 2 Bathrooms, Integral Flat, Coach Hoase with 
Flat oven. Collage, Gaidars. Swimming Pool, Grounds adjoining the 
River Pang with 415 yards of Fishing. 

About 16 Acres. Af a whale or in taro lou. 

KeM4AA IIBft. 

Ncwbmy Office 101635) 521707 



WEST DORSET -ABBOTSBURY 



Awn pueued GrodeU tanner rail! 
-bouse with view to tbe tea. Open plan 
recepdoa room. 

3 bedromo. 2 bofluoomt. Sairty/Sratnj 
arm. Garden. 

Stream. Consent for garage. About 
V-aere. 

Guide £IS3,(XJ0 Lcmdxdd 
l*J yean from I986J 


Telephone: 01305 26505$ Fax: 01305 260859 
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TAXING TIMES 




Will the rich 
foreigners be 
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pmoving out? 

r^.Anne Spackman looks at the prospects for 
overseas buyers if Labour wins the election 




■-iWxrir. 


iga&M. - s overseas resi- 
% ' dents in Britain 
m ■ are generally 
wealthy and have 
vote, they 
-^ feSip gheen depicted as easy 
:pre§|^for any in-coming 
government. The 
-io&opz - party may have 
j^^^pd not to soak the rich 
-Bpjfiah, hot what about rich 

_ big estate agents, for 
whom these penile are key 
customers in the London 
and country markets, have 
been issuing pre-emptive 
strikes on their behalf. For- 
eign buyers may not be able 
to vote in the general elec- 
tion, they say, but if you 
change the tax laws they 
wtil yote with their feet 
. There have been state- 
ments about the attractive- 
ness; of. tax havens such as 
Jersey, Monaco and the isle 
ttflftOLJWaniiiigs of falls in 
London property prices have 
been issued. Press releases 
have, depicted heavy losses 
far London’s shops, restau- 
- rants and taxis, should the 
high tellers move away. 

■ ' There was delight when it 
.seemed master of the musi- 
cals, -Andrew Ucjyd Webber 
. - now Lord Lloyd-Webber - 
had declared be would be 
UHd&g sticks should Labour 
win_ the forthcoming elec- 
tion. In- fact, although he is 
sdling - his Eaton Square 
home, he has made it clear 
he is not about to become a 
taxexfle. 

What does Labour have to 
say about all ' this? 

ft- Wi«hnnst impossible to 
get a; Labour spokesman to 
say anything concrete about 
tax, with the election just 
weeks away. 

However, . Alistair Darling, 
shadow Chief Secretary to 
tbe'Tteasury, was willing to 
said some dear signals to 


Britain’s overseas home 
owners. The people Labour 
has in its sights are not over- 
seas investors, he said, nor 
are they the world’s wealthy 
per st They are the people - 
many of them British - who 
are avoiding paying tax by 
exploiting loopholes in the 
current system. 

“All that we have said is 
that the tax system has to be 
fair,” said Darling, “and that 
we will be vigorous about 
closing down loopholes 
which allow people to avoid 
paying tax by making them- 
selves non-resident, when 
they really are resident in 
this country.” 

'If foreign 
buyers are 
threatened 
with taxes 
on their 
worldwide 
income they 
will go' 

Under current law you 
qualify as a non-UK resident 
if you spend at least half the 
year abroad. However, if you 
have stayed in the UK for 
more than 90 days in four 
consecutive years, you are 
also deemed to be resident 

The big advantage for non- 
residents is that they are 
exempt from paying capital 
gains tax on sales of prop- 
erty* or any other assets. 
When it comes to property 
ownership, people have to be 
non-resident in the year of 
the sale to qualify for the 
exemption. 

What Labour objects to is 
the practice whereby some 


one leaves the country dur- 
ing the year in which they 
make a killing, then returns 
when they are no longer lia- 
ble to pay tax. “The Inland 
Revenue must be given 
instructions to ensure that 
where somebody is simply 
exploiting the system like 
that, they do not get away 
with it.” Darling said. 

The same people have 
been the beneficiaries of a 
tax change which allows 
them to “roll over” the prof- 
its they make from shares or 
any other investments into 
farmland, without paying 
capital gains tax. The farm- 
land can then be p assed on 
without incurring Inheri- 
tance Tax. 

Darling says: “There is a 
world of difference between 
encouraging people to pass 
on family terms anil allow- 
ing, on the back of that, an 
industry to develop whereby 
people become farmers' for 
tax purposes. However," he 
adds, “closing these loop- 
hols can take same time.” 

Jonathan Smith of Strutt 
ami Parker's tar department 
says the kind of people who 
taka advantage of this tax 
sheltering scheme normally 
have upwards of £500,000 to 
invest. “It is quite a compli- 
cated business.” he says. 
“You have to set up a com- 
pany with a secretariat. 
Most of our clients qualify 
for the genuine relief, so 
they would not be affected-” 

Willie Gething of the buy- 
ing agency Property Vision, 
predicts the closing of the 
loophole would have little 
impact on land prices, which 
have been rising sharply for 
the past two years. 

“Farm prices have gone up 
because of the Common 
Agricultural Policy, not 
because of roll-over relief,” 
he says. 
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This is an area in which 
there was clear blue water - 
or clear green fields - 
between the Labour and 
Conservative parties. The 
Conservatives had pledged 
to do away with capital 
gains and inheritance tax 
altogether. However, within 
the last month, that pledge 
has been postponed. 

One big area of concern to 
top-of th e-market agents 
such as Knight Fr ank is the 
question of tax for non-domi- 
cile residents. People who 
live in the UK, but are citi- 
zens of another country, 
only pay tax on the income 
they generate in the UK or 
send here. They are not 
taxed by the British govern- 
ment on their worldwide 
income. 

Lorna Vestey says a 


change in that rule would 
have a significant impact on 
London. 

“These people spend a lot 
of money here.” she says, 
“not just on property, but in 
the retail and furnishings 
business, in restaurants, in 
the racing world If they are 
threatened with taxes on 
their worldwide income they 
will go." 

She doubts whether it is 
practicable to assess the 
worldwide income of many 
rich people. “How are you 
going to estimate the world- 
wide earnings of. say, a 
Saudi businessman? Rich 
people will always find ways 
of avoiding paying tax, like 
putting their money off- 
shore." 

Darling would only say 
that Labour does not have a 






policy to introduce a tax on 
worldwide income. 

Finally, what about the 
hundreds, if not thousands 
ctf investors from south-east 
Asia who have bought prop- 
erties in London over the 
past few years. Would they 
be affected by a Labour gov- 
ernment? 

It seems unlikely. “We 
welcome inward investment 
whether it is in a factory or 
a bouse.” said Darling “We 
live in an international econ- 
omy. We have no problem 
with someone from Hong 
Kong buying property here. 
Those are not the sort of 
loopholes we have in mind." 

The typical investor from 
Hong Kong or Singapore cur- 
rently benefits from exemp- 
tion from capital gains tax. 
They can also avoid paying 


income tax on the rent they 
receive, if they structure 
their investment carefully. 

Alan Lester, of the London 
accountancy firm HW 
Fisher, has several hundred 
clients in south-east Asia. He 
says they are aware of the 
tax advantages of investing 
in the UK, but that is not the 
primary reason they choose 
to buy here. 

“People buy to make 
money, they buy because it 
is a secure investment and 
they buy far sentimental rea- 
sons - because they have an 
emotional tie to Britain. 
They may have been to col- 
lege here or they may edu- 
cate their children here." he 
said. 

“The big players are 
looking in purely financial 
terms at maximising their 


returns. Tax is one of the 
issues which makes the UK 
more favourable than other 
places.” 

He thinks it increasingly 
unlikely that Labour would 
move against overseas borne 
owners. “They keep saying 
they are not the party of 
high taxation,” he said, “and 
they say they want to 
encourage more investment 
Tax advantages are a part of 
that encouragement" 

Willie Gething of Property 
Vision also believes Labour 
is keen not to jeopardise its 
new tax position. “If they 
change the tax rules, it will 
send a message to the rest of 
the world that socialism is 
back in the UK. That would 
min the popular belief on 
the street that Labour has 
changed." 


Kei&Cardale Groves 



LONDON PROPERTY 
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43 & 44 

CADOGAN PLACE, 
LONDON SW1 

A pair of magnificent Grade II listed houses in this 
highly regarded location in Knightsbridge. The 
properties are offered together with their mews bouses 
and in an unmode mi sed condition, with planning and 
Listed Buildings Consents, allowing a purchaser to 
create a spectacular pair of houses. 

Both properties retain some fine period features and 
each comprises circa 716 sq.m. (7700 sq.fr.). , 
When modernised, each house would incorporate a 
lift, roof terrace, staff accommodation and garaging to 
the rear. 

FREEHOLD AVAILABLE 
OFFERS IN EXCESS OF £7,000,000 


Joint Sole Agents 





JLJL 


. .AMPTONS 

X M. IN Tr.KN.-.TiU.Vll. 


0171 584 2044 

IHtaMU laafesSWSlBW 


WAELLIS 


174 Broa^m Read, Lcodon SW3 LHP 

0171-581 7654 

UtDITDKin Unkw.0)7l-»l 0144 



BRAND NEW 
PENTHOUSE WS 

3 bdrm. 3 bthnn (2 
en suite). lounge & lull y 
equipped kitchen. 
Newly built development 
in quiet cul-de-sac Off 
Ken. High- St- Finished to 
the highest standard. 
Secure underground car 
park. 999 yr lease. 
£765.000 Private Sale 
TcL- 01222-470887 

MobOtT- 0468-774388 



CAUGHT IN THE 
POSITIVE EQUITY TRAP? 

GOT THE CASH RUT CAN’T 
FIND THE RIGHT PROPERTY? 
Let us find you the 
home that you want. 

Cal! MYTEX PROPERTY SERVICE 
c.rO-171 486 6337 


PURE THEATRE 
COVENT GARDEN. WC2 

Enjoy oppn plJf linns >n 
f^ irgppiitan and cultural aonospnere 
ot Covert Garden 

7h5 sanwifi than Acer esonmau won 
1 alt ceiling lealure arc hod 
widows is hooded wrth natural [£«. 
Imaginatively dasignoB in o non 
c^JottfonaJ stylo. Si Pntori & situsttd 

,fl position overlooking the 

gartjons O S' P*Jte Chuch de&gncd 
by Imgc Jews Juai oN iha Piorza. 

EB7&A0Q 

Fxc 0174 8311012 


EL ^ 


/ HARLEY HOUSE \ 

{ ■ LONDON NWl \ 

APARTMENTS OF DISTINCTION > 

REGENT’S PARK 

4 fit 5 bedroom apartments •' New 150-year leases ■ Close to London’s West End 
* Passenger Lift * Luxury fully fitted kitchens • Car parking available 
• 24-hoiir porterage and security * 1 50 yards from Regent's Park 

Prices from £610,000 y 

V White Drnee & Brown . ;AUsop&Co / 
\ 0171 290 7979 0171 584 6106 / 


^ -\ 1.1. 

S OITRT. OPEN 

1 t .1.1 

i - ?p:i: net-kdiivs 

1 pm 

- (>pivi l’( Kl'!) J> 

017 

‘ 1 486 4563 


QUALITY TO Al'PULCl/ 


BEVERSTON MEWS, 
UPPER MONTAGU STREET, W1 

A choice of 4 newly built mews houses with garages in an exclusive 
and secure gated ail de sac. 

Three Houses Fully Furnished. Prices £595,000 each 

Ooe House with Carpets, 

Curtains and Kit Equipment. Price £575,000 

FREEHOLD 

VIEWING TODAY & SUNDAY 10.30am to430pm 

WAELUS 


0171-581 7654 

Fax: 0171 589 3536 


0171 493 0676 

Fax: 0171 491 2920 


FRANK HARRIS & COMB\NY 


The Cobalt Building 
Bridgewater Square EC2 

3 bed, 2 bath penthouse with terrace and putting £320,000 
2 bed 4th floor (In with parting £225.000 
Tel: 0171 600 7D00 Fare 0171 600 3554 
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LEXINGTON 

ISLINGTON, SCI 




,*,■ .39 >id ■+' 



*fijt 

W vb 


Pure style, wvm stunning 
views in Islington, EC1. 


Overlooking 1 T acre* of park, trees and $jr*w»r£ 
London has never seen a development like 
The Lexington. Situated in Islington JO 1, The’ 
Lexington is a landmark in every respect. Built rang 
aluminium, glass and brick and with a spec i fic at ion 
that is possibly the highest and most stylish of any 
development an the market today, The Lexington is 


one of the most exhilarating developments ever seen 



..-.jest 


WEISS 


DE GROOT 
COLLISnT 


in London. Come and see the excitement of The ■ 
Lexington for yourself by visiting our CD ■ Ram ' 
marketing suite. And look Into your future now. 

lfitAUTT.T.51 Developing ihe. 

future 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY COWMTXVNTS 


i Metropolis l 

iravu'uai 


• & 2 SrDROOM APARTMENTS FPOrV £‘ 20 GO'S Y 
PENTHOUSES FROM £355 0C0 TO £550 •" 
ViEV/iNG BY APPOINTMENT ONLY, PLEASE CALL: C 



Vlrlpme IHaBmI Science m Fhmridt' 

SUSSEX MANSIONS 

OLD BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON SW7 



To Rent - Twelve unfurnished apartments 

• Available from May 1997 

• Spacious 2. 3 and 4 bedroom apartments lapproximatlcy 8 lro J lo 
237m 1 ) Grom £450 to £1 ,000 per week 

• Two furnished 1 bedroom flats (approximately 30m* and 35m 1 ) 
from £250 per week 

■ Newly decorated and upgraded accommodation 

• Porter, passenger lift 

• Cable television and telephone outllets 

- Close to South Kensington Underground station 


0171-584 5333 


1 DM. Umtm WnW 

0171-730 0822 


WAPPING • E l 


Approx: 6,058 Sq Fi/563 

RUTLAND GATE, 
KNIGHTSBRJODGE, SW7 

‘ONE OF THE FINEST FAMILY HOUSES 
IN KNIGHTSB RIDGE’. 

Diis magnificent ambassadorial residence has been immediately renovated 
and interior designed by ‘Midtael Priest Designs'. It provides gracious rooms 
for formal entertaining, generous bedroom suites, garaging for two cars, 
and staff accommodation . Overlooking this quiet and picturesque garden 
square, it is ideally located for easy access to Hotrods, 
and excellent amemties cf KnightsbnJge 



■ <-v 

«T 


5 DOUBLE BEDROOMS : S ENSUTTE BATHROOMS : LARGE ENTRANCE 
HALL : la FLOOR DRAWING ROOM ±ARGE DINING ROOM WITH 
SERVERY : MUSIC ROOM : FAMILY SITTING ROOM : 

-GARDEN ROOM’ : LUXURY KITCHENS : STAFF BEDROOM & BATHROOM. 

LARGE DOUBLE GARAGE (ENTRANCE MONTPELIER WALK] : 
PASSENOTR LIFT : GAS CTNTRAL HEATING : BALCONY : 

DUMB WAITER : ENTRYPHONE 

FREEHOLD SOLE AGENTS 

Often in [hr region of £3 MILLION are mvued 

■ S* 


HOBARTSLATER 

antial i as in g I i q .li to SWIP 

1*0171-31 SOT Fn: 0171 SSI 936 


High Style 
warehouse 
apartments ideal 
for The City and 
Canary Wharf 


iV. i R [ l E A S i 




Spacious studios and ) & 2 bedroom 
apartments, in the centre of Wapping 
with secure car parking, porterage 
and for immediate occupation. 

Prices from 

£105,000 to £439,000 

vyww.propertyfinder.cc.uk/chinineycourt 

0171 438 9536 


2 3 ERE V7 H0US: IAN? WAPPING COKOON l 


Demand. 

.(Will exceed supply. Visit before prices rise!) 



Luxury Coun try 
House A p a r t m e n t s 

London 27 miles - Heathrow 13 miles 

Lutyens mansion set in 17 acres of grounds, in the heart of Bnehm ^hawhir e 


*mmw§. 




Is the demand for these new apartments due to the fact they're 
within walking distance of St. Katharines Yacht Haven, Tower 
Bridge and the City/ Is it the sophisticated specification, or the 
view over the delightful water basin which makes the 
scintillating new one and two bedroom homes so popular/ 

Visit rhe showhome this weekend and judge tor yourself. High 
demand can mean rising prices and limited choice. So hiuTy . 1 

Hermitage Waterside, 

Thomas More Street, 

London £1. 

Easily commutablc: minutes from the 
City. New one and two bedroom 
apartments from £134,000 and 
£181,000. 

Sales office open every day, l Oam to 
6pm (Monday 2pm ro 6pm). 

Telephone: 0171 480 6192. 

htfps^vww iSqf^co.nk/Ijuf.uK 
AHnfe*ldltad»*J«itn™*i« »rmlL*(r 

mi adrend prapentes fc* a loaned . 1.1- if — ■ — 

pirtsd onfe SaEtecl rp raw*. TTj A Va * ™-i rws 

ouiu juJ MMlLthibr^ D r\ K K A I I 



B ARRATT 

HBre/m/ti S&esw'an SF&Ht-tc £3«i/!t/er 
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INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


The Dordogne - France 



I n Inc final year* of the 
I ant century ike Runun 
Prince jVlcxi* Dolgerouhi 
commissioned Sir Edwin 
Lutyens to build Nashdom. at 
Bumliam in Buctimduundure. 
This Ciradc II* listed mansion 
is now bein£ restored as a 
limited number of luxury 
. apartments set in 1 7 acres of 
private land, in tbc heart of 
Ruchi a^kanudiirc- 



Directions 

Mt, junction 7 . left tn-NIsidenbeod on A 4 . 

At Satasbur,'* roundabout turn right into 
Lent Rise Road, leading into. Tapi aw ( oinman 
Road. Nasbdom is approx 1 . 3 miles on stbe. ri^bl , 
M 40 . junction 2 . A 3 3 3 tu -Slough, iU to 
Maidenhead, then as above. 



Prince DuJiorouSri 


Lvford Cay 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


Asklbrcokmrbroehn 


Impressive end charming neo- 
peri go rdi an home near famous 
Monti^aac-LasauiT which has all 

service*. 

• In perfect order 

• Panoramic views 

• Drawing room 73nr 
9 Enormous fireplace 
9 Oak beams 
9 Sleeps ten 
9 Luge pool and jacuzzi 

FF2.U0AM 

Fmu (33l 5 S3 50 5® 28 Tel: (33) S S3 50 56 IS 



Channmg Colonial «y(e Family Home, 
Guest House jnd office or staff non. 
Modem and supaMy mrinlained. 
Decpwaw Dock. Suhanpkal gaidcn. 
Picsujncus guarded uiisiiusy. LeaSng 
pnmay and June* school. No ntcomtor 
inheritance taxes. S3. loyBO. 

Fax: 001 SIN M 2 SI 7 ! lor demils 


Prices Fi 

i 1 95.00 0 - 


SAVILLS 


01628 663435 


Burnham Mlhtr Green 

Unique. h intone building 
Many period features and finish 
Msjltilieent country ncm 
luxury bilcbens & bathroom* 
^hI» entry xynlcm ■ 
Electronically operated ijalcs 
Porter & 24 hour iwcuritv 
Hard tennis court 
Healed outdoor swintminA pool 
Workout Gym 
Garages & parking 



SHOW APARTMEN 

T NOW ( ) i> I] \ 

I Salm-Jay. Suntloy v'v M,„ 

n«l:iy lO.IMI.mi . .VtlOjim 
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LOOKING GOOD 


G ood design was 
for a long Hma 
a rare optional 
extra in modem 

British ho using 

When builders could sell 
bases and still make money, 
there sensed little need to 
apiash out on architecture or 
materials. . 

The recession at the start 
of the 1990s changed all that. 
With the recovery starting at 
the top. developers had to 
produce something of qual- 
ity in order to attract the 
. only buyers with money to 


Such was the success of 
the early pioneers that other 
developers, particularly in 
LopHnnj have had to follow 
them.- •- 

. Stow, in the buoyant new- 
tridld market it is the design 
which makes the difference, 
in the highly fashionable loft 
and warehouse conversion 
market, schemes use their 
architects' as market- 

ing, tools to attract foshion- 
able huyers. . 

In the luxury market those 
who put in the finest crafts- 
manship and fittings find 
customers are happy to pay 
extra .flair-' it. Id the market for 
mainstream flats, those who 
design the beat, sell the fast- 
■est 

*. ggtatA agents have found 
that ^the best designers are 
thekey to sales right across 
the. board. . 

- When asked for their 
favourites, these are same of 
the names which crop up 
most often: 'Anthony Collett, 
Rictod Collins, Paul Davis, 
Klaus NUssen of developers 
Ntffthflcre, Tiers Gough, and. 
as developers, Marylebone 
Warwick Balfour and the 
Berkley group. 

Thei'two names which 
scored. highest were Sandie 
'Altaian,; who has a reputa- 
tion for working on listed 
buSdShg^ Tchaik Chas- 
say^ who is a modernist. 
Batofc'they explain their 
de&gn philosophy. 

: Saddle Altman and Carina 
Carson are from Weldon 
Wstebe^ archrtects for Chels- 
Chesham Place 
Ss&fo lit Belgravia. 
v (£tiB&axn Place looks like 
a j&jctttio&al Belgravia ter- 
rao4- ffom ^the outside, but 
ii^ei it-has been trans- 
fotinedmtoa series of stun- 
niB^rl^teral apartments. 
Eachdod is different in size 

-ttepentiou to detail and 
"" ' fi nish i§ of a stan- 

Mffmally only found on 



*You cannot offer buyers a tube of Smarties and ask them to pick a cotour*: Sancfie Altman (left) and Cafeia Carson >ia> ron wim 

Design is no longer 
an optional extra 

Anne Spademan asks two experts about their philosophies 


one-off commissions for the 
very rich. The scheme incor- 
porates international stan- 
dards of service and security 
and has broken the £1,000 a 
square foot barrier. 

Sandie Altman explains: 
“We are normally working 
on historic, listed properties 
in prime areas of London. 
The buyers are international 
and discerning. They have 
technical requirements, in 
terms of security, communi- 
cations, alarms and air con- 
ditioning, which are not easy 
to combine with old build- 
ings. 

“Developers have realised 
people will pay for high 
quality finishes and furnish* 
ings. We tend to hand-pick 
specialist craftsmen to work 
on the kitchens, bathrooms 
and cupboards. We also 
worked closely with the inte- 


rior designers from the start, 
so that they developed 
schemes around the archi- 
tecture. 

“There is a need to offer 
individuality at the top of 
the market You cannot offer 
buyers a tube of Smarties 
and a$k t.ham to pick which 
colour they want” 

Tchaik Chassay, of Chas- 
say Architects is currently 
working on Ice Wharf, on 
Battlebridge Basin, King’s 
Cross. 

The building has huge gal- 
vanised windows, bowing 
out across the water, and 
modern internal fittings, 
such as steel and oak kitch- 
ens, stone and wooden 
floors. Prices for the flats, 
which are mainly between 
750-850 square feet, start at 
£125,000. The development is 
due to be launched in a 


month from now. 

He is also Involved in the 
second phase of LCR's suc- 
cessful Stanhope Gardens 
development in Kensington. 

Tchaik Chassay says: 
“There is a growing market 
for people who want some- 
thing urban and modem. 
Developers such as London 
Buildings, Manhattan Loft 
Corporation and Regallan 
have recognised that 

“So have the planners. 
They realise that there are 
sensible forms of modem 
architecture which fit in bet- 
ter in certain locations than 
an attempt at historicism. 

“Urban developers, partic- 
ularly in London, have 
recognised a change in 
spirit The growth of Ikea is 
a compelling piece of evi- 
dence. There are people 
queueing around the block 


for their modem furniture, 
interiors and kitchens. Com- 
panies selling pelmets and 
traditional kitchens are 
struggling." 

“At Ice Wharf we have cre- 
ated a tremendous sense of 
space. The living areas feel 
like lofts. They are designed 
to offer people the flexibility 
they now need, with life- 
styles less defined than they 
used to be. 

“In Stanhope Gardens we 
had to have a more tradi- 
tional look. Then an pedi- 
ments and scrolls, marble 
tiles and stone surrounds to 
the lifts. I'm a modernist 
myself, but I can appreciate 
any kind of good design. 

"I find speculative housing 
work very exciting. I like to 
feel I am designing a popular 
product rather than one per- 
son’s whim." 


Save a little cash 
for the garden 

Two garden designers tell Gerald Cadogan 
how they interpret their clients' wishes 


T he garden defines a 
new home as much 
as- its interior 

arrangements. Yet, 
too often, house buyers leave 
little or no spare cash for 
•rep lanning- the garden. 

But when people do spend 
money, garden designers do 
not always find it easy. 
“Most of the time you have 
to interpret what your client 
wants,” says garden 
designer Suki Urqubart (of 
Hetty McPbail Design), who 
lives In a dreamy ancient 
house in Banffshire with a 
luxuriant garden in country 
high on the valley side above 
the river Deveron. 

A leading garden creator 
in the north-east of Scotland, 
she concentrates on “colour, 
texture, shape and propor- 
tions", stemming from work 
in clothes and, later, interior 
design. “I got so bored with 
people asking me to lunch 
and saying, ‘what shall I do 
with my garden? 1 

“I experiment. It’s like 
designing fabrics.” Urquhart 
says, while remaining aware 
that “you can't stop some- 
body putting puce lovelies in 
the middle of your tasteful 
scheme”. 

Handling clients can be 
“quite tricky”, especially as 
she believes that gardens 
have to have jokes in them. 
She has little time far land- 
scape architects as they are 
relentless about specifica- 
tions, she says. 

Garden design in Scotland 
has its problems, chiefly the 
climate. But stunning scen- 
ery makes fabulous back- 
drops. “It is vital to hang on 
to that, when one’s thinking 
of a design. 1 ' says UrquharL 
“The scheme must flow out 
of the landscape." 

One of her muses is Katie 
Fassett. the knitwear 
designer, whose sense of col- 
our and texture she finds 
inspirational. “I went for a 
walk with him on Bigg, and 
he taught me how to see 
things I had never seen 
before." 

Urquhart charges £30 an 
hour plus extra for mileage 



Dreamy house and garden in 
Banffshire ErcEnw^ton 

- she might have to drive 
long distances to supervise a 
bulldozer in fierce sleet. 

In England, Robert Adams 
sees hims elf as a landscape 
architect and a horticujtural- 
ist He trained at Reading 
University Intending to take 
his skills to Kenya, where 
his father formed. 

A dams eventually found 
hims elf working and living 
in Greece for 16 years, with 
outside commissions ranging 
from the Middle East to Ben- 
becula in the Outer Heb- 
rides. Adams now lives in 
north Oxfordshire and works 
throughout Britain on gar- 
dens, roads, historic land- 
scapes and expert evidence 
at planning inquiries. 

His first road job was on 
the A3 south of Guildford in 
1981-82, but road work has 
shrunk as contractors plan 
their own design-and-buUd 
schemes. 

He says he is lucky that 
well-off people have money 
to spend on gardens. 

Adams rejoices in patrons 
such as Lord Carrington, for 
whom he has worked since 
1968, creating a formal gar- 
den, woodland water garden 
and. five years ago, a sculp- 
ture garden. Now he is mak- 
ing another sculpture gar- 
den, for Michael Heseltine’s 
house near Banbury, after 


designing three water gar- 
den bridges for him. 

"I start from what’s 
there," says Adams, “and 
pay attention to the history 
of the place. 

“Then comes the big ques- 
tion of what the clients 
want, “which is not always 
what they think they want. 
You need to fire clients up 
very early on, if you can. 
The key is to make them 
interested." 

Does Adams prefer roads 
or gardens? Both interest 
him . “With roads you are 
serving many people, which 
makes you very aware of the 
public interest 

“But with a garden for a 
Grade I listed building you 
are equally aware of a public 
responsibility." This attitude 
probably helped him win a 
landscaping commission 
from the Crown Estate Com- 
missioners for The Holme, 
the 1817 (Grade I) house by 
Decimus Burton in Regent’s 
Park in London. 

Adams charges £45 an 
hour. “Others charge more,” 
he says, although he knows 
of only two rich landscape 
architects, one who achieved 
it by tenacity, and one by 
being bought out. 

It is a cyclical business. 
“Having been through two 
recessions, I shan't employ 
more people unless I have 
to.” Adams now has a staff 
of three. “I only had to put 
everybody on part-time for 
three months during the last 
recession," he says proudly. 
"We kept going, though 
without salary raises." 

Adams has bad two gar- 
dens refused change-of-use 
permission by planners and, 
sadly for him. the clients 
would not appeal. “But all 
those wonderful old gardens 
would never have been cre- 
ated if there were planners 
around. They would never 
have approved of Capability 
Brown." 

■ Robert Adams Landscape 
Architects, Cropredy 
(01295-758486); Hetty McPhail 
Design, Rothiemay 

(01466-711276). 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 



CAPITAL GAINS TAX 
REINVESTMENT RELIEF 

Investments available in 1 00% individually 
owned sawnriUing companies. 96% of funds 
allocated to assets in the form of round 
timber and forest crops. 

Low Risk: 

Proven track record of performance over 
11 years. 



Jackson -Stops 
iff. & Staff 


Somerset ■ 

Between Uimion «nd Lyme Reps. 
As ■ttaedvc sh»c lodge in 
nnmtne decorative otdor - on 
Wlh gwnod, outstanding views, on 
nontagr hae. Ideal for retirement 
HalL 2 reception rooms. 
mnamKbrakta mom, 

3 btdrotam, bathroom. Gunge *ad 
Owr 23 seres of woodland 
(income pwenualX. 

CWdo price: £200000. 


-BA201UA. 
**q*Mc;(&lK5)«74Mfi. 



Cambridgeshire 

UMNnSHcri 

AOnfalUMUthCMayCM 


Awn mu* Netk Kumnad fan ■ 


ft it c . uprfuri — i fri h n l 

WALL ABOUT M ACRSS Kl» 


ISLE OF MAN 



BsfficSeonUPO 
iitt 5brt» 
rtwnnaft 

ChnwakOunmjL- 


Peebles 
Ntenlnw Castle 
Off srs Over £360,000 



A deUghttut Scotnsti CmUflWiBi 
character and history dsUna from 17B2 
set In* acre* o» gMfan. Tho property 
boasts apadouo eta elegant rooms 
with many original fsaluraa 
compris-nfl- Vest, reception hall, 
library, lounge. aittlngioom, 
dlnlngioom, kitchen, senary, 

cloakroom, ig bedrooms (lOansuts), 

bathroom, toilets, ofllee a laundiy. 
Giga. Meaty situated tor tho City By 
Pass. Viewing of this spectacular 
property to WgWy recornmanded 
Viewing Btncay by appoMmam an 
0131 557 31 88 

CQfWQH MALCOLM SOUCtTORS 
11 HOWARD STREET 
ECWBURGH EH3 5JZ 


BEDFORDS 

SUFFOLK/NORFOLK 
Umber frame village Fannhow in 
8.75 ACRES (STS) 

3 Reception*. 5f6 Bedrooms 
2 Bathrooms, Bam. Granny. Office 
I km Vineyard 

Guide Price *260000 Ref: B2319 



am covmr homes 

l«tr h u kptm ia a tiemr Senrtft Street 

Axe you looting for « period 
house on a few amts. * comps 

ordty spanroem? Wecan **ve 

you time and money by finding 
you die right property 1*he^ 

right price «ed put you mmocb 

w-t* (he pMfdc who nwacr. 

Coo tact Richard Webb 
TeOOO‘353‘1 -2866991 


HERTFORDSHIRE/ 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE BORDER 

Roysion 4 miles London 40 miles Saffron Walden 9 miles 

A commmercial arable farm in 
attractive rolling countryside. 

557 acres IACS land. Modem com storage. 
Woodland. Wild partridge shoot with 
further sporting potential. Possibility of 
Agriculturally Restricted Farmhouse. 

About 585 Acres 
(237 Hectares) 

For Sale as a Whole or in 3 Lots 
Joint side agents 

T M Osborne Sc Co 


Td: 01295 277197 Fax: 01295 268651 


ki;\\! d\ 


lwb wens and 
CHARTERED SUWEY0RB 

TM: 0171 409 1944 Fax: 0171 409 1904 


PETERBOROUGH 

London 45 mins 

Detached 4 receptions, 

6 beds, 3 baths, 
indoor pool 
double garage. 
£295,000 

Phone or Fax: 00 3575 315567 


Simmons & Hill & Morrison EWART HUNTLEY 
Lawrence itVo 


LONDON 

PROPERTY 


EW ART HUNTLEY 

Properly Si-ardi < 'onsui'.anis 


A PERSONAL 
BUYING SERVICE 
SPECIALISING 
IN THE ACQUISITION 
OF PRIME HOUSES 
AND FLATS IN 
CENTRAL LONDON 
FOR INVESTMENT 
OR OCCUPATION. 

try. ECKERSLEYOR 
STEPHEN PERKS 

TEL: 0171 5844060 
FAX: 0171 584 8938 


thf i:\r-i- kn;\< i d vjnv 


HENLEY ON THAMES 



FARMHOUSE 
18 ACRES 

EQUESTRIAN FACILITIES 
4 BEDROOMS 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
USUAL OFFICES 


42 li. il Mivi-i. lli'nluv nil Mum-' 
i )vm lU.'i 215(» 

I’rli'p/hnir HI 4V I r'N.-'.'?. 

I 1 ;n -in, i li* U14V1 


SHALDEN, HAMPSHIRE 
Alton 3 m, Basingstoke 10 m. 



Telephone: 01356 702892 
for further details 


A PERSONAL BUYING 
SERVICE 

for London and the Cotswolds 

STEPHEN PERKS 

01451 850801 or 0171 584 4060 


COUNTRY LETTINGS 
ANGELA HIBBARD 
01451 850793 


THE EXl’ERltiNCliL) VIEW 


ISLE OF MAN 
PREMISES AT LANGNESS 
LIGHTHOUSE 

A rare opportunity io purchase 
4 collages and tanhfings to convert 
uj 5th collage. Superb coastal position. 

For Sale by Tender 
ou Thursday lOApril 1997 by 12 noon 
For fall dettfls caaacc 
DeanWbod, 37 Victoria Sam. Doogla* 
bleofMan.IM12LF 
TV± 01624 620606 Fac 01624 677363 



GREAT MALVERN 

Central. Ground Floor, 

2 BED APARTMENT 
35ft Lounge 
CJL Views, Garden 
Own Po>M ng 

SPECIAL FOR WHEELCHAIR 
Cl 10.000 

Fraser, 01 B84 576302 


HOPE COVE. SALOGMBE -SympathokaSy 
converted atone bams, superbly 
furnished In Dane** veBey on seduded 
farm, a meadow from sale sandy 
beaches. Indoor pool, sauna, gym. 
lounge bar. tennis, trout lake. Period 
combination of property and location 
through Group Ownership gives 
opportamby ki enjoy a very special 2nd 
home far £22350. Hope Barton, Hope 
OOMt. S. Devon TO7 IBft (01W8) 5B1 383 


easex 

Couitirp Jim 111 K til a r Harnra 

THORPE-LE-SOKEN 
ESSEX £275,000 



IggSM 

Five bed roomed dcuobcd residence in 
mature seduded guldens of approx. 

1.25 acres. Few mins, ualk of 
rnumhne sun on (Liverpool Svccn 


Essex Country & Vi l l a g e Homes 
01255862132 


BO LORE, NR LYMINGTON 
Period single storey residence 
with annexe set in 6 acres on 
the Lymington River with 
fishing & 1 acre lake. £450,000 
F/H. 

Apply Paid Jackson’s 
01580-674411 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE - NR CHIPPING CAMPDEN 

A very veD appointed ground floor apartment In magnificent 
Grade Misled mansion in fine parttand setting. 

34ft sitting nxun/tfining room, bal c o n i e d bedroom, bathroom. 
Substantial wine cellars. Ganging. Commc n al gardens of about 
35 acres with hard tennis courts. Guide £125,000 LEASEHOLD 
Broadway office. TcL- (01386) 8322Q5/8S2912 


fjAMPTONS 


LONDON PROPERTY 



BORDERS - BROADWAY 

Mpretoo-iwJktarsh S mile*. Chetwbam lSndtas. London 95 udes. 
fine Grade D Listed period vilUgchoo*: wrthmagaaM agwrtH K. 

4 reception rooms, music room, ttomaac offices. 6 bedroo m*. 3 b awoom* 
12 en-suitti. 3 Otic WOM- Garaging with potential to convert rooms above lo 
ancillary acconmwdarion. arable*, heating svunmmg pool, 2 suamertioiacs. 
fkxmal grounds witli water gardens and Orchard. About 250 SOW- 

Price Offers oo £700.000. 

Broadway office: TH: (01386) 852205/852912 


WESTMINSTER SW 1 



Designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens 

This pair of interconnecting Grade If listed town 
houses comprises over 40 rooms on six floors, 
including two principle reception rooms measuring 
12.2 x 6.1 m (40 x 20 ft) each. There is a 
magnificent original white marble entrance hall and 
staircase. In total, the building extends to 
approximately 1 ,462 nr ( 1 5,747 fr ) gross internal. 

The building enjoys views over the Houses of 
Parliament and the River Thames, and is located 
within a minutes walk of each. The property has 
planning for both commercial and residential use 
and would be suitable for commercial headquarters, 
one or two family houses or Embassy use. 

Freehold • Price £3,200,000 

Joint Agents 
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0171-824 8171 


CH71 
493 4933 

r Simfunl Plan. London. Wl N 9At 
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t h i nki n g pfr,i n vest i ng 
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Every so often a building corned along 





which completely redefines London 

nd penthouses. • » « 

living. Marathon House is such a 


building. 







ts. 



With its bold design and sheer scale. 


-JXi, 


Maratborr House »s all edges. Living hers 


is-fl'Statement: a style of life that 

tst 

x ^idfnSraces the bold and the modern. 


ejection of 2 and 3 bedroom luxury 
apartments will be available, as we!! as 


i four<s!unning penthouses. Each 
p^fern&fit 


has been refurbished to a high 


ification with airextensive ranqe of 

tfr features from strip wood flooring 

* i i 


o'dtirome liOTh fitting 

. ' ji 

fvSo why sgufe fc'rtthe 
*can choose -life. 

ff 






Just 5 miles from central London you’ll find classically styled new homes that offer individuality and 
practical living in an environment that owes more to the country than it does to town. Homes design ed 
to make the optimum use of space for practical family living, with an impeccable specification featuring 
high ceilings, luxury kitchens and bathrooms, high levels of security and insulation and a level of finish in keeping with 
homes of this calibre. 

The final release of 5 bedroom waterside mansions are now available, priced from £850,000 to £1200,000. 
Experience this difference at London's most exclusive overside devdopmenr by visaing our marketing suite and 
sbowhome. open daily from 1 0am to 6pm. (5pm weekends), telephone 0181 748 1748 (24 bouts), fax 0181 748 7 555. 
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Barnes Waterside 


You have to see it to believe it 




Prices from 

O^nthrouses from* 


m 


JDebenham 
[Thorpe 

: Rfsidentuit 



r-HOMES 

f.t VO- WH'WCCVfrt. 


NOISES 


* Prices correct at time of <f 
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Rialto. 


NUMBER ONE PRESCOT STREET 


Oners a range r.iv l r 2 and 3 bedroom luxury- apartments and 
penthouses, with secure private parting and a 24 hour concictge 
in an unparalleled location with excellent access 
tor both the City, the West End and all major routes. 


-frAMPTONS 




lurcher -rffirroarion ca It FKEt un 


Prices from £135,000 


0800 0181515 


Prestigious Presidential Residence 



Residential Property 

Forthcoming supplements in 1997: 

Saturday, June 28 
Saturday, September 20 


Stunning view. Newly reformed chalet with elaborate wooden ceiling 
4 reception rooms, 1 presidential suite 
10 bedrooms with private bathrooms, 3 kitchens 
Billiard-room, Swimming pool 
Floodlight illuminated tennis court 




9193m 2 gardens of which 3693m 2 construction ground for 1180m 2 apartments 


Published by "Architectural Digest" in March 1994 under the category 
"most beautiful houses in moutains" 


The Weekend FT publishes a residential property section every Saturday which 
contains full colour advertising for London, country and international property. 

For further information on how to advertise in the weekly property pages or the 
‘Residential Property' supplements and reach over a million potential buyers, 
contact: Jon Banks Tel: +44 17i 873 4744 Fax: +44 171 873 3098 


Viewing by appointment, strictly private sale 

Phone: office hours: +41 1 392 0844 (for calls from Switzerland: 01 392 08 44) 

■s. Write to Box R 5038, Financial Times, One Southwark Bridge, London SE1 9HL 
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A virtuous shade 
of baby white 

Fine linen - no problem, says Luda van der Post 


TapsljUetetfJaat her potter’s wheel Above: One of RJe’s delicate matt off-white glazes on a large 
fodtafcanittd bowl, estimated to fetch between £8,000 and £12,000. 

RM& Typical of Rte’s elegant, yet lyrical spirit, this porcelain battle vase should raafise between 
o^WWflywo ... 



of fortune turns 


pdda van der Post recalls the woman who redefined British pottery as a fine art 


. We, the great 

l^f Brttish potter who 
p^.aied . two years 
bT: *Jpgo. changed the 
I way the British 
kxfcatirt pots- She managed 
t6; ftfts$ade many that for 
front befog simply indetermi- 
nate lufops of clay, pots 
cbuld truthfully be defined 
asfineiffiL 


With Bernard Leach and 
Hans Coper she formed a for- 
midable triumvirate that 
brought British ceramics 
into the international arena. 
Behind the scenes, sitting 
quietly at their potter’s 
wheels, they engendered a 
pioneering spirit a sophisti- 
cation. a delicacy on Rie’s 
.part and a masculine 



strength on Coper’s that 
changed the direction of 
British ceramics forever. 

Through their work a new 
tradition - sparsely deco- 
rated, free of classical or his- 
torical references, dependent 
upon form and the qualities 
of the glaze and some sur- 
face texture for their effect - 
came to be understood. 

We was a natural. While 
studying art history, draw- 
ing and painting in Vienna, 
she wandered into the 
ceramics department, sat 
down at the wheel and. as 
Cyril Frank el tells us in an 
excellent foreword to the cat- 
alogue accompanying a 
forthcoming Bonhams sale 
of her work, as soon as she 
felt the form of a rising ves- 
sel she was “lost to the 
wheel". 

In the nest TO or so years 
of her life pots were to flow 
in a rich and maturing pat- 
tern from her wheel. 

For years her pots were a 
private passion of many seri- 
ous collectors - such as the 
late architect Sir Ove Arup. 
Lord Queens berry, Sir Rob- 
ert and Lady Sainsbury as 
well as humbler folk such as 
Dr Rollo Ballantyne, a 
national health GP and his 
wife who bought her work 
steadily through the years - 
but she gradually became 
widely sought after world- 


Tiie Financial Times plans to publish a Survey on 

New York 
State 

on Wednesday, April 9 


Thb^urve^rlin^he Financial Times first ever on New York and will explore 
the economic, political, financial, and industrial environment of the state. With 
city and state political leaders both dedicated to accelerating economic growth, 
the prospects for the future will also be examined. The state is currently waging a 
campaign to attract new business with the aim of making New York the Empire 
State once again. 

The survey will also examine the state’s other industries Including tourism, 
agriculture, electronic and telecommunications equipment. 

If you would Ilka further information, please call: 

WTO lam MacLeod in New York Tel:+1 212 745 1343 

or Jenny Middleton In London 
Tel: +44 171 873 3794 

or your usual Financial Times representative 


f T Surveys 


wide. An exhibition of her 
work and that of Hans Coper 
at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York in 
1994-1945 brought a big fol- 
lowing in the US. 

Issey Miyake. the 
avant-garde Japanese fash- 
ion designer, became enam- 
oured of her work and of her 
as a person - so much so he 
longed to make clothes for 
her. When he organised exhi- 
bitions in Tokyo and Osaka 
to introduce her work to the 
Japanese there were queues 
round the block to view 
them. 

For those who know and 
love her work April 17 
brings a rare opportunity to 
buy it - a collection of her 
work will be sold by auction 
at Bonhams which titles the 
catalogue “Sale of a Life- 
time". 

This could sound like 
hyperbole except for the fact 
that Lucie Rie is dead, that 
much of her work is already 
safely stored away in private 
collections and museums 
around the world and that 
what is for sale on April 17 
are the pots, buttons and 
jewellery that were found in 
her workshop and showroom 
after she died. 

Once these are sold, there 
will be no more pieces for 
sale except for those that 
come on the market from 
time to rirnp when private 
owners decide to part with 
them. 

Est ima ted prices (which 
are, of course, nothing more 
than guesses) will seem high 
to those not versed in the 
prices that fine pots fetch 
these days - there are a few 
simple plates and dishes 
available in the low hun- 
dreds (in particular two 
dishes with a beautiful egg- 
yolk yellow glaze estimated 
to go for between £450 and 
£600), some of the buttons 
(she survived in war-time 
Britain making ceramic but- 
tons) are less than £100 but. 
otherwise almost everything 
is priced in thousands. 

So far, nobody who has 
bought a Lucie Rie pot has 
ever lost money on it - those 
who bought from her in the 
1960s and 197*05 have seen 
the prices they paid multi- 
plied many times over. 

Those who cannot afford 
to buy but are interested in 

the work should go along to 

look - it is a wonderful 
opportunity to see the range 
and depth of her work. 

There are the supremely 
delicate and sophisticated 
pieces that for many people 
define her best work, but 
there are also the more 
robust pieces with rougher 
textured surfaces that for 
others are just as authentic 
a part of the Rie legacy. 

The catalogue alone is 
worth buying. Put together 
by Frankel - who first met 
her simply as a collector 
who loved and bought her 
work but became a close and 
trusted friend - it costs £15, 
gives a charming outline of 
the potter’s life and is filled 
with many pictures of Lucie, 


her family and friends as 
well as copious illustrations 
of the pieces for sale. 

■ Viewing at Bonhams, 
Knightsbridge. Montpelier 
Street, London SW7 1HH (tel: 
0171 393 3900) is from Sunday 
April 13 to Thursday April 
17 


S ometime in the late 
summer of 1993 when 
Christian Rucker 
was a beauty writer 
on Harper's Queen magazine 
a friend, wbo is now her 
sister-in-law, happened to 
mention how difficult she 
found it to buy simple, good 
quality white household 
linens. 

It wasn’t long before 
Christian found herself 
giving in her notice, 
sourcing suppliers of line 
quality white linens and 
running a mail-order 
venture of her own - her 
then fiance and now 
husband Nick Wheeler, 
having started bis own 
mail-order shirt business a 
few years earlier. 

The virtues of white are so 
manifold and so obvious, 
that looking back it seems 
extraordinary that nobody 
thought of such a simple yet 
obvious idea before. 

Be that as it may. The 
White Company (as 
Christian Rucker named her 
new “baby") seemed to find 
ready approval from all sorts 
of people who longed to have 
easy access to a whole range 
of white household goods - 
from plain Irish linen 
napkins and damask 
tablecloths to clean-lined 
white china and sweet lacy 
cushions. 

And. of course, the prices 
helped. Quality for quality 
she was able to offer thin gs 
such as plain linen sheets, 
thick white cotton 
bedspreads, linen damask 
hand towels, 
hand-embroidered white 
cotton duvet covers at prices 
at least a third cheaper than 
those to be found in retail 
shops. 

From an initial mailing 
list of about 800 (mostly 
gleaned from the first article 
about the newly launched 
company printed on these 
pages) the list has now 
grown to more than 40.000. 

All sorts of items have 
now been added from what 
the catalogue calls “boudoir 
bottles" (fetching vessels for 
storing bath oils and scents) 


and blankets to small 
presents such as cuff-links, 
business card holders, clocks 
and compact mirrors and. 
most recently, a charming 
iron bedstead. 

Products are found as far 
afield as Portugal, Ireland. 
China, the north of England 
and Germany. But the 
backbone of the business, 
the things more buyers are 



Bed sheet, £19.99; pillow case, 
£9.99; 'bumper 1 , £29.99 



Nursery rhyme cushion cover in 
cotton, £ 24^9 

looking for than anything 
else, is still the white 
bed-linen. 

There are now some 10 
variations on the theme 
(including absolutely pure 
cotton pique sheets, 
hand-embroidered ones, 
some crochet-edged, some 
with band-drawn 
thread work) and a couple of 
the lines now sport a little, 
but just a little, colour. 

Popular, too, is the service 
which means that 
table-cloths can be made up 
in special sizes and that 
unusual bedlinen sizes can 
be made to order. 

Whereas in the beginning 
the company was run from 
fiance Nick's attic with the 
help of her sister, today 
there is a proper warehouse, 
a fully integrated mail-order 


software programme for 
stock and database 
management as well as eight 
full-time members of staff 
and something like 120 
orders a day are dispatched. 

But the key new 
development is that since 
the company was first 
started, Christian married 
and had a baby so the 
inevitable now has happened 
and White Company Baby 
was bom. 

For any new mother (or 
grandmother, godmother or 
generous friend) the new 
collection is a Godsend. Here 
are many of the prettier 
things a household with a 
small baby needs - white 
hem-stitched cotton 
cot-sheets or white 
pique-bordered cot-sheets, 
white towels, soft blankets 
in pastel checks of blue or 
pink as well as an eminently 
useful “bumper" (a lining for 
a cot to protect the baby 
from hurting itself against 
the bars) which comes in 
plain white or edged in pink, 
yellow, green or blue 
gingham. 

Bibs, huckaback 
hand-towels with Salle de 
Bam printed on them, and 
all manner of sweet extras 
such as padded hangers, 
nursery cushion covers and 
towels edged with appliqued 
elephants are available, 
too. 

A useful present for new 
mothers is the baby gift 
basket - for £34.99 there is a 
pique-covered basket filled 
with a hooded towel 
Johnson & Johnson baby 
products and a teddy-bear. 

New items will be 
introduced from time to time 
so anybody with a new baby 
who has had a surfeit of 
bunny-bedecked baby-wares 
should keep an eye on what 
the company has to offer. In 
the meantime The White 
Company Baby line will be 
incorporated Into The White 
Company brochure which 
comes out on May 1 and is 
available free from: The 
White Company, 298-300 
Munster Road, London SW6 
6BH. Tel: 0171 385 798S. 
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Forget-meknots. Now avai laUe 
in 18 carat gold. 
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OUTDOORS 


H alfway down my 
garden path one 
beautiful evening 
last summer, I 
froze to the spot. There, Just 
a few yards away and quite 
unconcerned, was a badger. 
Be - 1 say he, as at that 
time I had no way of telling 
but later events suggested 
he was indeed a he - was 
snuffling t forpngh a 

cast-iron fruit tunnel 
supposedly protecting my 
strawberries. 

The tunnel is about 18in 
high at the apes: and the 
badger found turning round 
at the end a bit of a tight 
squeeze. Still, ft was worth 
it for the remains of my 
strawberry harvest. 

He emerged from the 
tunnel, sat down, scratched 
himself - and then saw me. 
Be rushed off and 
disappeared undo: my shed 


There’s a privy in my back 


where ifeeeon fe tanked up 


Christine Burton comes face to face with a destructive badger 


which is built up at one side 
to take account of uneven 
ground. I was thrilled to 
bits; 1 had never seen a 
(live) badger in broad 
daylight before. 

Word quickly spread 
round the village; my 
neighbours were impressed. 
“But don’t approach him,” 
said one. “They can be 
vicious.” All were agreed 
that the long spell of dry 
weather bad made the 
ground so hard that his 
normal diet of earthworms 
was unobtainable. The poor 
creature was obviously 

starving. 

Some time later, in the 


space of four days, the shed 
door underwent a 
transformation. 1 found I 
could not shift it With 
much heaving, it eventually 
opened bnt then it would 
not shut The local 

c hamp ion ploughman/ 
drystone waller and fount of 
all knowledge came on the 
scene. “HI have to shave 
both the floor and the 
bottom of the door. 

That’s the cure but we 
must do something about 
the cause.” 

Though we could not see 
anything, the badger's 
digging had undermined the 
foundations. “They hate the 


smell of creosote,” said 
Roger. We soaked a piece of 
old sheeting and put it 
under the front of the 
shed- 

Come the autumn, my 
uncle came on the phone: 

“Is that the badger 
sanctuary?" “Yes," I said 
wearily, “unfortunately, it 
stm is." The sheet had been 
dragged further underneath; 

hp wag mqlrfng hifflSdf 

comfortable. A large hole 
had been dug beside the - 
shed - just where my tulip 
bulbs are planted. 

I consulted one of the 
local farmers. “He’s trying 
to attract a mate," be said. 


“He digs a hole, and craps in 
it IT the lady badger 
responds by leaving her own 
deposit he’s laughing. If she 
doesn’t he’ll go away. 

You’ll just have to wait" 

1 waited. The lady 
a ppea r ed not to have been 
wooed. X put the 
by-now-frozen offering into 
a plastic bag and Into the 
dustbin. I filled in the bole. 

But my badger ts nothing 
if not persistent The holes 
have proliferated - and so 
have their contents. The 
latest is inches away from a 
cyclamen neapotitanum 
which I had beat hoping 
would naturalise. It has 


obliterated the cyclamen 

seeds I had sowed there. 
Another Is in the middle of 
the bluebells and anemone 
btanda which give me such 
pleasure when ffiey open 
their bine faces to the early 
spring sun. 

Last winter I found that a 
tunnel bad been dug into 
the middle of the compost . 

heap. I remembered there ■ 

had been a wasps’ nest there 
in the summer. Hie badger 
had obviously been after the 
grabs. Bnt I had repaired - 
that damage and It was not 
repeated. The badger had 
moved on - by trying to dig 
nnderthe fence between me 


and my next door 
neighbour. That put paid to 
Hie polyanthus. 

But this time he was Is 
for the duration. “They*rea 
protecte d specie s," said a 
forester (as if! didn't know). 
“You can’t get rid of him. 
The only thing you can do is 
stop him getting in." 

Of cowwi hecwffdw»e r 

from the field opposite, 
cross the read and walk up 
the path, bull think be is 
scrambling over the wall at 

the bottom of the garden. . \ 
This te not difficult ateea - 
It is the oM churchyard w»H 
which collapsed many yours 
ago and abuts a yew trew 


has been wort smooth 
with the traffic of ctewed 
teetUmvepotactelof • 
barbed wfr* acrom the gait 
-Safer, the only dam*** Bat 
• has been inflicted ta to my. 
ftc* when r west fugging ht 7 
thewirfc •• 

Another botehm 
appeared > thh thae about 

ittfofodtemetcr above* 
mound of very tted *at A V 
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iigMUuu. ftowJroM&ie of 
daffodil buSahave erupted 
kaffirayowt oCaomamore 
frMWye«siwfcted heaps. A 
mole?: y. - 

ffotengeranaXso 
delighted that :xaf garden is 
ahavgDforwWfo. - 
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A dark, black stone is making a 
reappearance in North Yorkshire, 
writes Nigel Burnham 


S tormy weather in 
Whitby is bad 
news for the 
town's straggling 
guest houses and 
for the residents of Henrietta 
Street whose cottages are in 
imminent danger of falling 
into the North Sea - but 
good news far an extraordi- 
nary industry enjoying a 
renaissance. 

For whenever there are 
rough seas off the small fish- 
ing port in North Yorkshire 
there is the prospect of the 
discovery of more supplies of 
the dark black stone on 
which the town’s historic jet 
jewellery industry depends. 

“It’s a fact," says Alec 
MacKenzie. who runs Victo- 
rian Jet Works with his 
son-in-law Hal Redvers- 
Jones. “Jet has gone in and 
out of fashion throughout 
the ages but its popularity - 
or lack of it - has often been 
linked to the availability of 
the material itself It’s in the 
cliffs and the rocks on the 
sea bed and you have to wait 
for rough seas to sweep it up 
or expose it” 

Whitby’s jet - created 
180m years ago when mon- 
key puzzle trees were 
washed into the sea and sub- 
sequently fossilised after 
being flattened under tre- 
mendous pressure - is con- 
sidered the best in the world. 
And it is still found, by 
retired fishermen, the unem- 
ployed and young children, 
along an eight-mile stretch 
of coastline between Sand- 
send and Robin Hood’s Bay. 

Twenty years ago the 
industry was all but extinct. 


There were only two profes- 
sional jet craftsmen and 
little demand. Now there are 
seven professional jewellers 
working in five shops, and 
business is booming. 

“We are finding it difficult 
to make enough.” says Mac- 
Kenzie. “Jet is more popular 
now than at any time since 
the 1920s - not least, I would 
say, because black has 
become the most fashionable 
colour. The fact Is. you can 
wear jet with anything.” 

MacKenzie’s only gripe - 
that “working jet is very 
labour-intensive" - must 
have been discovered by 
Bronze Age man 4J500 years 
ago and later by the Romans 
and medieval craftsmen. 

“ft’s very time-consuming 
because every piece is differ- 
ent,” he says. “There’s a 
knack to dealing with imper- 
fections. You need to know 
how the seam runs, where 
the spar begins and ends, 
and so an. 

“When you find jet. it’s 
black, but when you scrape 
it it becomes pale brown in 
colour and it has to be 
smoothed back to deep black 
by polishing it with various 
grades of sandpaper, which 
can take four hours per 
stone.” 

The Romans would have 
discovered this when they 
worked the stone while 
living at the signal station at 
Goldsboro ugh, five miles 
north west of Whitby. Two 
perfect jet rings were found 
there during excavations 
between 1922 and 1925, while 
a small pendant in the shape 
of a bear was unearthed in 
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A Victorian study: jst workers in Whitby during the heyday of the local industry in 1890 


the 1950s, about 30 miles 
south In the Roman town of 
Derventio (Mai ton). 

Over the centuries the 
stone became revered for its 
supposed magical and medic- 
inal properties. “When 
heated, jet drives away ser- 
pents,” wrote the Venerable 
Bede, while others believed 
that powdered jet mixed 
with the marrow of a stag 
was an antidote for poison, 
or in the 14th century, hong 
Jet crosses and rosary beads 
from witch posts as charms 
against witchcraft. 

But Whitby jet’s great 
years came in the 19th 
century when the ancient 
primitive methods of fash- 
ioning jet using knives, 
flies and rubbing stones 
were superseded by the abil- 
ity to turn the stone 
mechanically. 

In 18S2, there were only 
two jet firms, employing 25 
hands, bnt by 1851 there 
were seven, several of whom 
were invited to send samples 
to the Great Exhibition in 
London. They included 
Thomas Andrews, jet orna- 


ment-maker to Queen Vic- 
toria, and Isaac Greenburg. 
who in 1854 received an 
order for a 4ft 6m. long cable- 
chain guard from the Queen 
of Bavaria. 

At the height of the 
Whitby jet rush, between 


The stone 
became 
revered 
for its 
supposed 
magical and 
medicinal 
properties 


1870 to 1872, 1,400 men and 
boys ware employed in the 
industry in Whitby and the 
surrounding area. Another 
200 combed the North York 
moors for the stone, worked 
in jet mines in Farndale, 
Rosedale and the Cleveland 
Hills or patrolled the sea- 


shore looking for washed jet 
pebbles or cliff foils to reveal 
a new seam. 

Large quantities of jet 
were exported to France - 
not just necklaces, pendants, 
ear-rings, bracelets, rings 
and brooches, but also orna- 
ments for hats, bonnets, 
sprays and clasps in the 
form of birds, insects and 
butterflies. 

The industry’s heyday did 
not last long. Cheaper, infe- 
rior jet imported from Spain 
and sfmflar jewellery made 
from vulcanite undermined 
the Whitby trade while the 
somewhat bulky pieces went 
out of fashion as women 
began to favour mare deli- 
cate jewellery. 

By 1884, the numbers of 
people employed had dwin- 
dled to fewer than 300, in 
1921 to 40, while by 1936 it 
was predicted that “in a few 
years’ time the trade will 
cease to exist”. 

The industry’s re-birth is 
perhaps best illustrated by 
the fact that all the busi- 
nesses in Whitby are finding 
it difficult to meet demand. 


There are no stockpiles. 
Everything they have is on 
display, from jet and silver 
ear studs at £5^0 a pair to 
£35 broodies and necklaces 
costing £100. 

Jet is likely to receive 
another boost in May when 
half a million people are 
expected in town during the 
10-day visit of the Austra- 
lian-built replica, of Whitby 
hero Captain Cook’s Endea- 
vour. 

If they do not buy up all 
the jet, thousands of others 
expected to follow to cele- 
brate the centenary of the 
publication of the Bram 
Stoker classic DractUa - 
three chapters of which are 
set in Whitby - probably 
win. 

Whitby may be .only' a 
small town with a popula- 
tion of 14,000, but the resur- 
gence of the historic Jet 
trade has given people from 
all over the world even more 
reason to visit “You never 
see Whitby jet advertised - . 
people get to know about it 
by word of mouth,” says 
MacKenzie. 
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Port after a storm: Alec MacKenzie co toc t in g Jet 


G ardeners have had 
two unimaginably 
wonderful week- 
ends. Three in 
sequence are too much to 
hope for, but this amazingly 
kind March has left us well 
placed for the spring rush. 
The early bulbs were late in 
most parts of Britain and we 
have just enjoyed the 
unusual sight of crocus over- 
lapping with the early spring 
primus and the best of the 
small narcissi 
For several years, I have 
been dotting small clumps of 
small narcissi down the 
lengths of the main flower- 
beds. This garden used to be 
as bleak as the steppes in 
March, but It Is now alive 
with groups of easy narcissi 
which other, more favoured 
areas, would expect to see in 
February. 

1 have learned from experi- 
ence that it is worth any 
effort and expense to find 
and plant varieties of daffo- 
dil and other bulbs which 


Gardening 

Drug-addicts for intense pleasure 

Forward drinking now and a feeding regime later will produce enviable dahlias, says Robin Lane Fox- 


rm. 
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are listed as flowering 
unusually early. In cold 
parts pf the country, they 
then appear six weeks late, 
but still before the rest of 
the neighbourhood has any* 


Apply for: 


INSIDER GARDENING 

A DAY OF LECTURING AND TEACHING 

BY ROBIN LANE FOX 


JUNE 22 OR JULY 5 
At New College, Oxford: 10J5 am to 4A5 pm 


LEARN, LAUGH AND OBSERVE 
To apply. send your name, address and preferred date (give iccond and third 
chokes, if possible! and a cheque £96 (me. lunch and pukingt. paysbfe to 

R. and NL 1 JGtouceseer Snort. London S.W.T. Numbcra are limited. but rfdoas 
and details, or returned cheque*, win be sent witMn 7 wotting days of rccdfiL 


thing to show for itself 

Among the heavenly flow- 
ers of this delayed spring, tt 
is easy to forget to think for- 
ward and look beyond the 
beauty before us. Looking 
forward is essential if you 
are to join one of the band- 
wagons now roDing ever far- 
ther iq) a social scale whose 
supposedly sensitive peaks 
have been through a period 
of despising it. The dahlia 
has never been despised by 
most of the members of local 
gardening clubs and show 
groups. 

When the rest of us went 
pastel! in the mid-1950s and 
opted simply for covering 
the ground and saving 
labour in the 1960$, the 
dahlia was put firmly back 
on the allotment from which 
it was believed to have ele- 
vated itself. This strange hia- 
tus in taste is now being 
repaired. Labour-saving is 
no longer the subtitle of gar- 
dening - it ceases to be fun 
if it is in no way laborious. 
Strong colours are back and 
some of the best borders In 
the public National Trust 
gardens have shown that 
even the grandest settings 
banish the dahlia at their 
peril. 



DahSas have emerged from Hie allotment and are undeipofaig a 


renaissance 


PhatograpK Qvdoi ftcon Lflaary 


These days there are short 
cuts. You can buy this sum- 
mer’s dahlias as ready- 
rooted cuttings which save 
any Involvement with the 
bulky, mouldering tuber 
underneath old plants. Many 
people are willing to spend a 
little money to save the 
extra percentage of time 


which now makes the old 
specialities hard to manage 
in a weekend 
The best dahlia suppliers 
are taking orders far rooted 
cuttings and I must empha- 
sise that they are an excel- 
lent method, well able to 
lead on to superb flowers by 
August Halls of West Hed- 


don, Hedd on-on- the- Wall , 
Newcastle upon Tyne NE15 
0JS, will take orders for 
rooted cuttings until April 10 
and will send by mid-May 
<teL 01661-852445). 

Halls sends out stock by 
post, whereas the admirable 
Aylett will only supply 
orders for collection. It is at 
the North Orbital Road, Lon- 
don Colney, St Albans, Hats 
(tel: 01727-822255). Ayletts 
issues a list and will take 
orders until April 4, offering 
a mare random stock for 
cash and carry after April 16 
if you have failed to reserve 
the colours which suit you 
best Aylett rooted cuttings 
are not sent by post 

Last year. I went back to a 
wider range of dahlias lured 
by Halls' postal service. The 
small rooted cuttings may 
strain your faith when they 
arrive in mid to late April, 
bnt they will grow into 
superb flowering plants by 
mid-August and wQl trans- 
form the range of your gar- 
den for the next three 
months. 

Mid-April arrivals must be 
kept in frost-proof places, 
preferably a small green- 
house, although I have had 
success in the spare bed- 


room. Each cutting goes into, 
a 5In-pot on. arrival and is 
shaded from sun for a few 
days and. only watered 
lightly. Soon they start to 
grow, furiously, but they can- . 
not go outdoors until the 
last week in May in the 
south of England or early' 
June elsewhere. Halls also 
sells small pot-grown plants, 
sent from- May 15 onwards, 
although .postage is expen- 
sive and confined to the . UK. 
These pot plants are proba- 
bly the answer for gardeners 
without greenhouses or Lon- 
doners who only want . a few 
of the best 

Dahlia names arc wonder- 
fully bouncy, from Jill's 
Blush to Shandy. In most 
gardens,, the small to 
medium size of flower is the 
easiest to combine in bor- 
ders and match with the 
other flowers of high sum- 
mer. The bi-coloured var> 
ieties are usually a bit much 
and one of the giant Cactus 
varieties will go a very long 
way indeed. 

My great successes last 
year were : lemon yellow 
Laura's Choice, this tall but 
small-flowered white Mary 
Pitt, a true shocker called 
Orange Keith’s Choice, the 


pale lemon yellow Lemon 
Etegans which I massed In 
two large urns and the beau- 
tifully formed pink Pearl of 
Heemstede which proved an *“• 
excellent cut flower. Dozens 

- of others are tempting and 

. more varieties: appear each 
decade. .. - ^ 

Apart ^ from earwigs, i 
: dahtias comb with complica- 
tions. They must be staked' 

. property, but ymi will soon 
learn to make a loop round 
each plant and attach it to -- 
one or two main stakes, set ' 
in place when you plant out- ■: 

Dahlias, bice nasturtiums, ’ 

‘ hate tobertoo dry. when th ey 
aria young and must .be well - .. 
watered if the UK has a - 
repeat of the 1995. 1996 sum- . 
mere. They ‘flower twice as- 
well if they are properly fer- 
tilised with Fish, Blood and : ' 
Bone when planted and then' 
dressed regularly with liquid 
. fertiliser during the. main 
season. 

- Drags bring out a dahlia’s . 
intensity and abundance. If 
you simply plant them out, . ' 
stake than and forget them, 
you 1 will miss most of the 
ten. 

. . Gardeners are good at for- 
ward thinking, but mainly in 
the manner of a daydream. 
They are less good at acting 
on them vision of a la ter sea- 
son, except in winter when, 
there -is nothing .much 
except catalogues and ever- 
greens/ \ Everything., has • -. 
woken up -wrmdeiftilly this 
year, but do not let its dawn - 
chorus divert you from the 
dahlia. • 
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Down yonder in 
New Orleans 


Nicholas Woodsworth wonders if he is getting too 
old to celebrate Mardi Gras in the proper manner 


T here are certain 
places which, no 
matter how often 
visited, always 
Invite return. New Orleans, 
that most Sensual and evoca- 
tive of American cities, is 
one. 

I barely noticed the vast, 
monotonous swamp unfold- 
tag before me as I sped the 
• last 80 miles from Baton 
to New Orleans. The 
winding bayous, the water- 
logged' '.tree stumps, the 
(tense grey wall of oaks and 
cypresses Hashed past 
p tmost unremarked. Instead, 
in my mind's eye. 1 shuffled 
-pdchires of earlier visits to 
.tixS goodrtime city on the 
■ Mississippi. - 
.‘ Jp thought of early mom- 
• v ings oE strong coffee and sug- 
ar-dusted beignets at the 
CafB.du Monde in the French 
: Market I remembered a sub- 
trumpeter on a hot 
anfL crowded night at Preser- 
. vaQod-HslL 1. conjured up an 
unforgettable bowl of arti- 
~ chctaand oyster soup eaten 
; elegant wrought-iron 

Moony on Chartres Street. 
'^C^rakaidVup images, not 
coherent, of a stren- 
evening’s bar-hopping 
- Street. I recalled 

i -.^^cply vaguely - bop- 
ping^ipend down with glass 
; jh^pd .before a trio of small 
tap-dancing for 
£ a. sidewalk late at 
i Jackson Square. 
^Fare the clichSd mem- 
anh^evety tourist brings 
hatoe-'froin New Orleans, 


on a high bar-stool in a noisy 
watering hole 1 found myself 
ensconced, among potted 
plants and bits of old furni- 
ture, on the front porch of 
Carol’s house. 

Like all the buildings on 
the street, Carol’s Is an .old 
wooden house gradually 
being conquered by the 
years and the depredations 
of sub-tropical heat and 
humidity. Outside, plantlife 
ran riot - tree-roots heaved 
up streets and sidewalks; 
grass and giant weeds gre w 
higher by the day; blooms of 
magnolia, cam i Ilia, and 
sweet-olive drugged the air. 
But nothing man-made 
stands up to New Orlean’s 
climate for very long. Paint 
peels. Metal rusts. Walls 
stain. Foundations rot Wood 
warps. Dilapidated but still 
gracious, New Orleans from 
Carol’s porch was a city 
under slow, relentless siege 





are happy ones. 
T feel just the 
ttwlnge of guilt after 
of hedonistic, self- 
blow-out that New 
offers. But this was, 
I reasoned, a town 
'SeLtiiiduigence. 
h't' New Orleans the 
-the Big 
r'And, what was more. 
mESafethe- two-week-long 
of . Mardi Gras 
bro'wefi under way? Even 
dfio&sts at conventions have 
a goodftM in New Orleans. 
’ Iwaa,T decided, looking for- 
ward, to It all over again. 

Bat, that, in the end, was 
hot the way It worked out. 

My : NewQrleans residence 
onitMa .visit was not the 
Fteuch. Quarter - centre of 
most of the city's partying 
. and the site of previous 
stays - but the home of my 
friend Carol Hester. A native 
Louisianan, Carol is an 
entertaining, unconventional 
T^WdnaL with a fond eye 
-let the foibles and eccentrici- 
.tiesofher city. 

The only Inconvenience 
-htes'"' that she lived in 
' '•aptown’* Carrollton, once a 
riverside plantation on a 
bend in the Mississippi and 
far freon the action of the 
“downtown" French Quar- 
ter. Between the two was a 
long, shuddering ride on the 
St Charles streetcar. This 
was Bkely.-I thought, to put 
a crimp in any serious Mardi 
Qras reveller's schedule. 

I ended up. after a day or 
two, hot minding at olL For 
all its removal from the 
excitement and carousing 1 
found Carrollton enchanting. 

I discovered a New Orleans I 
had never seen before - a 
relaxed, slow-moving, neigh- 
bourhood New Orleans. It 
was more entertaining than 
Bourbon Street bars. 

Instead of perching myself 


from the elements. 

Human beings, too, are 
subject to such things. Holi- 
day-makers may rush ener- 
getically around steamy New 
Orleans. Locals do not They 
slowed down long ago, 
became philosophical, 
learned to enjoy talking, eat- 
ing, drinking, and the sim- 
ple, sybaritic pleasures of 
taking it easy. It is what this 
city is all about 
1 gave the idle life a try 
myself and liked it Loung- 
ing about, I got to know 
Emile Hutcherson, the man 
next door - a retired black 
policeman who has seen it 
all, he will tell tails from 
dawn to dusk if you let him. 
1 met Shirley, who lives 
down the street with eight 
cats, and in the evening 
likes to walk them on a 
leash. I chatted long with 
the post-lady, the most con- 
genial, if not the fastest, 
mail deliverer I have met 
Even late at night, when 
its inhabitants had gone to 
bed, there was the city of 
New Orleans itself to listen 
to - from the porch 1 could 
hear the noise of locomo- 


tives shunting in the yard by 
the levy, the faint metallic 
sound of the St Charles 
streetcar, the louder wail of 
fog-horns from barges mov- 
ing slowly along the Mlssis- 
sipppi a stone’s-fhrow away. 
Now this, I thought, is the 
pace life should move at 

Finally came the day - a 
Saturday with a carnival - 
when I could no longer put 
off a Mardi Gras outing. 

Downtown on Canal 
Street, the crowds cheered 
and whistled. The brass 
marching bands blew their 
tubas and thumped their 
drums. From the hands of 
the costumed men and 
women on the decorated 
floats rolling by, thousands 
of sets of bead necklaces 
sailed towards clamouring 
spectators. 

From there it got rapidly 
more frenzied, testosterone- 
charged and drunken. Bour- 
bon Street filled cheek to 
jowl with revellers unto no 
one could move. In a form of 
barter that seems to have 
become the main attraction 
of Mardi Gras, carnival 
beads now became a kind of 
sexual currency: offer a 
young women ennngfr beads 
and in exchange she will, to 
the approving howl of the 
surrounding, gawping, shov- 
ing mob, give you a quick 
look at bits of herself usually 
kept under wraps. 

Am 1 perhaps getting too 
old for this kind of thing* 
After the civilised and lei- 
surely rhythms or Carrollton 
it all seemed a little much. 
The drink flowed like water, 
the packed crowd spilled 
about like an angry sea. and 
crazed young men bellowed 
in a way that reminded me 
of the the fog horns on the 
Mississippi. After a while I 
could take it no longer. 
Homeward-bound, the cool 
night air flowing in the win- 
dow of the St Charles street- 
car was a huge relief. 

I woke next morning to 
the sound of a choir. Down 
the road, the black congrega- 
tion of the Church of Saint 
Joan of Arc had begun their 
Sunday morning service, 
and the music floated out 
into the still sleeping neigh- 
bourhood. It was heaven- 
Like the night before, the 
voices were loud. But they 
were also vibrant enthusias- 
tic and joyous in a way no 
Bourbon Street voices could 
be. Z rose, looking forward to 
celebrating another day of 
Mardi Gras from a wooden 
porch on the river-bend. 
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Grand Bay, UttJe Ssric most [slanders want to keep Sark the way it is 


ArQoto 


A bastion of feudalism 


Angela Wigglesworth visits the picture postcard island of Sark 


S winburne said it 
was a "small, 
sweet world of 
wave-encompassed 
wonder". Victor 
Hugo called it the "most 
beautiful of the Channel 
Islands". Both were talking 


about Sark, 3 miles by 1 %, 
the fourth smallest (or 
fourth largest as the guide 
books say) of the five Chan- 
nel Islands. 

Part of the Bailiwick of 
Guernsey, with a population 
of 550, Sark is the smallest 
independent state in the 
Commonwealth, not part of 
the UK or European Union. 
It is the last feudal state in 
the western world with no 
death duties, no income tax. 
National Health Service or 
unemployment benefits. 
Divorce is recognised but 
cannot be obtained on the 
island. 


wrack, to take them up the 
steep hill from harbour to 
village. 

We clip-clopped along the 
sandy lanes in a sleepy way 
for what began to seem a 
long time considering the 
island's size. "This is the 
long way round to your 
hotel." said my driver, 
“because it's a one-way 
street You could get there 
in five minutes on foot 
across the fields.” One-way? 
Did Sark have a traffic prob- 


Sark can only be reached 
by sea: from Guernsey, Jer- 
sey, or the ports of Carteret 
and St Malo. It Is an island 
of high cliffs, valleys and 
woods, sandy beaches, rock 
stacks, spectacular caves, 
and clear clean water. As we 
came Into the harbour, I 
went to pick up my luggage. 
It wasn't there. 

“Don’t worry,” said one of 
the crew, "it’s being taken to 
your hotel by tractor." First- 
time visitors, he said, often 
get anxious about this and 
wonder if they’ll ever 6ee 
their luggage again. Of 
course they do. but it helps 
to label it. 

The island would be a road 
protester’s idea of heaven. 
There are no cars - trans- 
port is by horse and car- 
riage, bicycle, foot or tractor, 
and on arrival visitors can 
use the tractor-driven ‘bus’ 
the locals call the toast- 


Many wish 
they could 
stay longer in 
this pretty, 
crime-free 
place 


lem after all? It was Michael 
Beaumont, Seigneur of Sark, 
and grandson of the formida- 
ble Dame of Sark, who later 
explained: the horses wait 
for passengers at the end of 
Sark's shopping street, and if 
the animals have been there 
some time, like to relieve 
themselves when they move 
off, which Is not so good for 
shoppers. 

After discussion in the 
Chief Pleas (Sark's parlia- 
ment). it was decided that 
between 9am and 5pm trac- 
tors would go westwards, 
and horses eastwards, leav- 
ing the shopping area for 
their return journey when 
all relieving should have 
been done in a less busy 
area. 

The short-cut path 
through the meadows to 
town was a delight with 
blue-bells, wild garlic, prim- 


roses and pink campions 
under the trees, cows in the 
fields. 

I passed the island's two- 
cell prison, the school, and 
the post office. There is a 
general store, a chemist, a 
pottery, perfumery, banks, 
bicycles for tore, cafes, and a 
grocery. The jewellery shop 
is owned by Werner Rang, a 
former German medical 
orderly stationed on the 
island during the second 
world war. He grew to love it 
and the affection was recip- 
rocated. When he returned 
after the war and married 
Phyllis Baker, a Sarkese girl, 
he was welcomed and. a few 
years ago, was awarded the 
MBE for services to the 
island. 

Most islanders want to 
keep Sark the way it is, feu- 
dal or not The Chief Pleas 
meets three limps a year and 
its members include the 40 
landowners whose rights go 
back to the time when Eliza- 
beth I gave Sark to Jersey- 
man, Helier de Carteret, and 
ordered tom to take 40 men 
to defend her lands from the 
French. 

Sark is only 30 miles from 
France and for many years a 
French patois was spoken 
there; today it is seldom 
heard but bank t ransac tions 
are in French, as is the 
Lord's Prayer with which 
the Chief Pleas is always 
opened. 

The day I decided to walk 
south to Little Sark across 
La Coupee, a narrow 
isthmus rebuilt by German 
prisoners of war, it poured 
with rain. As 1 struggled 
along, head down, a horse- 
drawn carriage pulled up 
and I was invited to hop in. 

Many people who come for 
the day wish they could stay 


longer. There’s George 
Guille's bird-watching boat 
trips, caving diving, fishing, 
sheltered bays, good bathing, 
an Occupation museum and 
a model railway. You can 
stroll around the Seigneurie 
gardens, watch craftsmen at 
work, cycle or take a car- 
riage round the island. 

The oldest hotel, which 
has been in the same family 
for five generations, is the 
Dixcart (pronounced Dee- 
car). Its visitors have 
included Victor Hugo, Swin- 
burne and Edward VZI. 

There is only one hotel od 
Little Sark and that is La 
Sablonnerie, converted from 
a 400-year-old farmhouse, 
and a wonderful family 
hotel. Elizabeth Perree. who 
owns and runs it, told me 
about the pretty gardens, 
about Sark's specialities: 


conger eel; traditional bean 
jars with pigs trotters, beans 
and onions; ormers; spider 
crabs; goches (cakes); cream 
thick enough to stand a 
spoon in and Mary Nightin- 
gale's delirious Dairy Mary 
ices. 

I was told that some 
people, who can afford to go 
anywhere in the world, 
choose to go Sark. It is 
understandable. It Is quiet 
friendly, beautiful and crime 
free. 

■ Angela Wigglesworth 
stayed at the Dixcart Hotel 
(tel 01481-832015) and trav- 
elled to Guernsey on British 
Airways Express from Gat- 
wick (0345-222111) and by 
boat with the Isle of Sark 
Shipping Go (01481-724059). 

■ The States of Guernsey 
Tourist Board is on 
01481-723552. 


Skiing / Amie Wilson 

FT readers hit the Canadian Rockies 


I s there such a person as 
the average FT reader? 
Assuming there is. 
could --you pick .several 
from the longest airport 
queue In the world at Heath- 
rows Terminal 3? That was 
of the few tricky tasks I 
faced when 1 escorted 10 
. readers cm a skiing trip to 
the Canadian Rockies. 

The group comprised a 
semi-retired bulkier. Mike, 
who dabbles in property, and 
Kate, - his,, wife; Derek, a 
futfrod finance director, a 
school governor from Ctaes- 
ter;. and Stephen, the honor- 
sty consul to Madagascar. 

Then there was Simon, a 
Public relations executive 
a deadpan sense of 
humour; Judith, deputy 
Jfrfctor of the International 
JJJour Office in Mexico 
City; and Jane, an occupa- 
tional health consultant and 
**ond violin with the Cam* 
Philharmonic. 

There was also Kevin, 
executive of the McNi- 
euQiaa construction com- 
and Maria, his wife; 
jjfai Thny . Crowther. a finan- 
dUvetor of a Hudders- 


field textile mill, who races 
vintage cars and is married 
to Tina, our group leader. 

After our difficult start at 
Heathrow, when Air Cana- 
da’s computer system went 
down during the check-in 
procedure, things began to 
improve. 

In Canada we climbed 
aboard our transit van for 
the 3 /*-hour haul from Edo- 
monton to Jasper, our first 
port of call. By the time we 
reached Marmot Ba s i n , the 
group had got to know each 
other. 

Jasper is a pretty little 
place with a good family ski- 
ing area, so it was a useful 
setting to gauge the group's 
different levels of skiing and 
requirements before we 
moved on to sterner stuff at 
I jfrk p Louise and Whistler. 

Trying to attack the slopes 
with gusto but reluctant to 
appear to be showing off. we 
tackled some of the easier 
runs such as Sleepy Hollow 
and Bunny Hop before mov- 
ing on to Tranquiliser, Sce- 
nic Paradise and some good 
bump skiing 00 Exhibition. 

It has to be said that Jas- 


per National Park is rather 

more spectacular than the 
ski area: even so, Marmot 
Basin has five chairlifts, 
including a high-speed quad 
chair, and more than 50 
trails spread across 1,000 
acres. 

The resort was singularly 
uncrowded, and our group 
soon became better 
acquainted over a buffet at 
one of the original Jasper 
Park luxury lodges, once vis- 
ited by the Queen Mother 
and King George VI. 

Travelling on, we found 
ourselves In the middle of 
British Columbia's other 
famous national park, Banff 
as we arrived at the truly 
magnificent Chateau Lake 
Louise hotel, set on the 
shores ora frozen lake fed by 
no fewer than five spectacu- 
lar glaciers. 

Now this was what the 
readers had really come for. 
unashamed luxury and 
astonishing scenery - the 
best of the Canadian 
Rockies. 

It was at the newly opened 
Goat's Eye Mountain, high 
above Sunshine Vfflage, that 


Kevin almost came a crop- 
per. As he gathered momen- 
tum down a narrow ridge, 
and was for some reason 
unable to turn on a carpet of 
fresh snow, he baled out just 
as he was nearing a cliff. Bat 
he picked himself up and 
skied on, as resolutely as 


The day 
spent 
hell-skiing 
was the tour 
highlight and 
I am sure 
many will 
return 


ever. 

Our visit to the Chateau 
Lake Louise coincided with 
the sixth International Sym- 
posium on Avian Endocri- 
nology, which led to some 
interesting conversa- 
tions on topics such as nitro- 
gen excretion in birds and 


changes in osmoregulatory 
hormones. 

As for the skiing, Tony, 
Stephen and Simon turned 
out to be the most aggres- 
sive. Indeed, during a pit- 
stop for drinks, when I 
sneaked off alone for a run 
down Ruby Bowl at Black- 
comb, and returned to report 
it a particularly splendid 
challenge, they were deter- 
mined that 1 should lead 
them back up Spanky's 
Staircase, and do it with me. 

When we held the inevita- 
ble FT Readers' Race, Tony 
and Simon finished in the 
first three. Modesty forbids 
my mentioning who was the 
third person on the winners' 
rostrum. 

Mike was a good skier who 
tended to stay in the back- 
ground but really let his hair 
down when we all went heli- 
copter skiing for- the day at 
Panorama. For many of the 
group this was their first 
experience of befi-skiing. 

Helped immeasurably by 
fat skis, the group enjoyed a 
red-letter day - undoubtedly 
the hi g hlight of our tour. We 
bounced and floated our way 


down runs like Cauldron. 
Blockhead and Honeymoon, 
and looked longingly at oth- 
ers, such as Devil's Glen, 
Yahoo Canyon, Pink Panther 
and Horse thief. Sadly there 
was not enough time to ski 
them or the 100 or so other 
named runs. But 1 fancy 
some of the group will 
return for another such 
exhilarating outing. 

By the end of our trip we 
were all rather sad to part. 
But as for what constitutes 
an average FT reader - I 
now maintain there is no 
such thing. 

■ The Financial Times 
Readers Canadian S/d Holi- 
day was organised by the spe- 
cialist ski travel agent The 
Skiers Travel Bureau, 79 
Street Lane, Roundhay, 
Leeds, LS8 1 AP. Tel: 
0113-266-687& 

■ The group flew with Air 
Canada, Radius Park. Hat- 
ton Cross, Middlesex TW14 
ONJ. Tel 0990-247226. 

MRS Heli-ski Panorama, 
PO Box 695. British Colum- 
bia. Canada VOA 1KO. At 
Whistler the groups stayed at 
the Chateau Whistler. 


Cox & Kings 


Cat & Kings, ibe longest established navel company in the ivurkL is 
delighted to offer limited availability on (he fbl lowing louts Tor the Spring 
and Summer 1997 


Indian Subcontinent' 


Indian Experience 

9 days - (him £7 25: 2. 16 & 20 Apr. 20 Aug 

South Indian Experience 

1 1 days - from £1065: 29 Mar 

Splendours of the North 

14 day* - from £1575: 14 Apr & 25 Aug 

Bhutan: The Hidden Kingdom 
1 1 days - from £2795: 15 Apr & 6 May 

Spirit of Tibet 

14 days - from £2575: 2 & 30 May. 27 Jun. 25 Jul 

Sri Lanka: The Enchanted Isle 

15 days - from £1025: 12 Apr & 3 May 

Pakistan: The Northwest Frontier 
16 days - from £1695: 29 May 


Latin America 


Train to Machu Ptcchu 
14 days - from £ 1995: 21 May. 1 1 June & 9 July 

Conquistadores, Incas & Islands 
17 duys - from £3155: 12 May. 9 June & 21 July 
Costa Rican Odyssey 
14 days - from £1755: 1 May 
Splendours of Brazil 

14 days - from £2095: 24 May. 12 July & 23 Aug 


‘Middle East' 


Highlights of Lebanon 
6 days - from £3U5; 24 April. 22 May 

HighDghls of Syria 
9 days from £1225: 26 April 

Lebanon & Syria - The Grand Ibur 

12 days from £1645: 17 April &I5 May 

Splendours of Jordan 

S days from £1 175: 19 April 
Discover Yemen 

13 days from £1835: 16 April 

Syria & Jordan - The Ancient Lands 

14 days from £1945: 20 April 


For your brochure or information on tailor-made 
itineraries call; 


0171 873 5025 


Or write quoting ref: CG220397 to: 

Cox & Kings Travel Ltd, 
Gordon House, 10 Greencoat Place, 
London SWIP 1PH 
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S omewhere m the 
Malacca straits, 
Harry went to a 
watery grave. Has- 
san, a member of 
the crew, climbed the main 
mast to scan the waves. A 
boat was launched, zig-zag- 
ging hither and thither in a 
vain goarah. 

A woman from New York, 
who had positioned herself 
near the bowsprit, thought 
she spotted something bob- 
bing about on the port side, 
bat it was white, not green. 

Propriety suggested I 
should go into mourning. 
After all, wasn't it just the 
previous evening, in the bar, 
that Harry had clawed his 
way across my shoulders? 
And hadn't he demonstrated 
proper' respect by avoiding 
the temptation, to which he 
was prone, to take a lump 
out of my ear? 

Sadly, Monty Python has 
done nothing far the dignity 
of departed parrots. And. the 
rescue attempt abandoned, 
passengers drifted back to 
the poolside. 

It was left to the crew of 
Star Flyer to hang a little 
floral tribute over the door 
of the ship's library. “He'd 
tried it several times before 


A parrot and its watery grave 

Roger Bray at last leams tp enjoy a cruise holiday as he sails the Andaman Sea . 


but we managed to rescue 
him, " said one. "Whenever 
he caught sight of a bit of 
greenery ashore, he'd be off. 
Heaven knows why." 

I am not addicted to cruis- 
ing. It makes me restless. 
But one night, as we headed 
into the Andaman Sea, I had 
a glimpse of what it could 
be. In the three days since 
we left Singapore there had 
been little wind and the ves- 
sel had been driven by its 
motor. 

The humid south-west 
monsoon was on its way out 
and the north-east monsoon, 
with drier winds, was set- 
tling in, but the changeover 
was not complete. Now, at 
last, it was blowing just hard 
enough to bother the sails. 

Four stay sails had been 
hoisted - fore, main, mizzen 
and jigger. There were outer 
and inner jibs, two top Mil*; 
and a gallant, like parch- 
ment against the stars. We 
were making no more than 


Andaman 

S» 


THAILAND 


Malacca Stmts 

INDIAN 

OCEAN 


South China 
Soa 


MALAYSIA 



SINGAPORE 


I N DONE S't.A 


I n fo rma tion 

■ One week forfcnfo* 
price* (seven nljte on 
board, one night flying in • 

' Vinfi .Am 

•sen csrecsof^j bjCAKHTiq 
IRgfcrt* by Britah Mmp, 
start at £1,580 for an Insfcfe 
cabin. Bast go tor an outride 
one, starting Wt £1,905. Top 
price staterooms wflb doors 


four or five knots but you 
could hear the ship creak 
and strain, like a saddled 
thoroughbred anxious for 
the off. 

I had taken Lord Jim to 
read. At first, it had seemed 
entirely inappropriate. The 
Patna, after all, whose 


strange fate shaped Jim’s 
destiny, was a steam ship. 
That night, however, all 
those of US who lingered on 
deck could fancy ourselves 
adventurers from distant, 
oriental ports. It was the 
first time Star Flyer had 
cruised in Asiatic waters. 


£2/435. Star Hyar b cnUng 
in the Far East nnffi the and 
of Ihfo mootb and rataning 
in Novembe r . 

■ RaaaMttoaB In tba UK 
ttvoutfi'Red Otoea Total 
(01473-292224- .. - 


The driver had diffi- 
culty finding her in Singa- 
pore. Unable to use the 
cruise terminal, because her 
masts are too tall to slip 
beneath the cable way which 
crosses the water to Sentosa 
Island, she was moored at 
the Pasir Panjang cargo 


wharf, where forklift trucks 
loaded ships from Panama 
and Sli TJinka 

She is a handsome vessel, 
a four-masted, square-rigged 
barquentine, inspired by the 
clipper ships which domi- 
nated seagoing trade until 
their speed was belittled by 
the coming of steam and the 
opening of the Suez canal. 

Mikael Krafft, her Swedish 
owner and designer, decided 
that to compromise her ele- 
gant lines with a satellite TV 
dish would be too great a 
price for cabin entertain- 
ment. So passengers must 
make do with shipboard 
transmissions of video mov- 
ies and a Teletext news ser- 
vice. Just as well, and not 
just for aesthetic reasons. . 

The cabins are comfort- 
ably appointed and fairly 
spacious, but who wants to 
be watching television when 
they can be out on deck, 
propping the bar, listening 
to the Hungarian cocktail 


pianist do hit ErroB Garner 
impression, or taking part in 
group games? 

Games? Well, you may. 
wince, but even sceptics fen 
in with the rowdy spirit of 
quiz night, when correct 
answers won shots of vodka 
and champagne. You could 
learn to scuba dive in a tiny 
pool, completing a course by 
the end of the cruise, and 
there was aerobics an deck 
in the morning, far « hand- , 
fhl of passengers desperate 
to counter the effects of 
sloth. 

Generally, shipboard life is 
informal, unstructured, and 
infiised with a subtle flavour 
of anarchy by the presence 
of crew from 26 countries, 
among them a Croatian wine 
waiter and Russian riggers. 
Not that Captain Jurgen 
Mullen-Cyran, 28 years in 
the German navy, would' 
countenance anarchy when 
it comes to safety drills. He 
is a precise, measured man. 


with immense experience. 

Twice, during my brief 
spell a^bowr^fia gave talks 
on the Wstflryrof sailing - 
one In English,- the oth^r in 
' German. He also conddHKId 
. a bl-Ungual briefing sesgife 
for passengers, *he-jgffc 
mortiiagtmt'of SfcigRjww^ 
inviting questions. 
audience. What ' about 
pirates, one traveler wanted, 
to know? The Captain reas- 
sured him. But only the pre- 
vious week a gas oU tanker 
was reported to have- been 
hi-jacked off the Singapore 
coast, Pfracy was a romantic 
'word., he told me when I 
pressed him : afterwards. 
Marauders thereabouts were 
mostly after vahwblir car 




Star JFlyer did not even 
cany arms. In -any cass^ibe 
ship had an instant liak whh 
a Malaysian: police piracy 
control centre. Nq! need to 
carry a. knife • around 
between your teeth. - 
AU the same, you 
have felt happier if 
had stuck to his perd£ 
would have been extra 
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Like the geese who saved 
Rome, - he might have 
squawked a timely warning. 


FLIGHTS 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


HOTELS 


SOUTH AFRICA 




^’,7. ,/i V , ■£/ . 


ABERDEEN 

GLASGOW 

EDINBURGH 

INVERNESS 

AMSTERDAM 

NICE 

BARCELONA 

AB fares single etc) fa* {iwn London Infcn Airport 


ATCL4053 


from 

£29 

£29 

£29 

£29 

£35 

£49 

£49 


WEEKENDER PLUS-SPRING BREAKS 

1 MARCH -30 SEPTEMBER 1397 
209 HOTELS - 136 DESTINATIONS 


GREAT VALUE 
WEEKEND BREAKS 
ACROSS EUROPE 

AND FURTHER AFIELD 


DISCOVER THE DELIGHTS OF nivmDi x 

SOUTHERN AFRICA M 

Oor package indudes a full excursion itinerary, . ... accommwbtki 
14 nights hotel accommodation, breakfast 
and dinner every nigbt- 


FROMONLY 


•" $60“ sss 

BREAKFAST INCLUDED 


M 


1 bsaKw3rodsavaBaWeft>let. 

- for 3 days or 9» whole week 
11 -18 May 1997. wfth or without:, 
accommodation. Prime fly water. 

Pte»e apply to JHK'RUngwotftj 
. 1M: 81716297282: . 

Foe 8171 4991657 “ 


L (* A K I » 


’avaflabto at 3 hotels 




FOR RESERVATIONS AND FURTHER INFORMATION CALL TOLL-FREE 
- Seici'ji-; 3:00 1 33 ?*. Franc-: 3500 305 335. Sennar,: Cl 33 V 5' 3 ■ 
Ii3iy: '5 To T7 333, fvetherlsnd;: 3300 022 V, 55, Scsir,- 30 C 93 21 13. 
S.v;tzer! 2 Bc 9830 2: 1 ! “5. u-K.: 0303 33? 121. 

All other coontfies: 31-20 606 C2 22 met to'l-fres' 


PRICE: £2699 pp 

in twin/doable room 

Regional departures available. 

All tours wiD be booked under ATOL Number 3815.-. 
Our full itinerary is available from die 
Albatross Travel Group, Monday-Friday. 

The Albatross Travel Group ^ 

Tel: 01622 7907M M 

Fax: 01622-796701 pi 

Address: 31 Rochester Road, Ayksford, Kent, England 

DONT DELAY .... CALL TODAY! 



Fwibe hot idcsttaaar die fioc*t rant . 

. hmn Maras CsiIo Id Si Tix^cz - 

jkJ Inland w Provence. Bviudin£ 
toe Lnfcatn. coma toe EngUih 
•TOcialim trafet on *c C&r d'Azur. | 
08(33)493 123*00 or 93 123401 


easyJet 

Call 01582 700 058 anytime 


PERSONAL FITNESS 

V (diiilly «u-\* kind of’ci-nliv xpL-cialivinu iti dir- to 
oik- tuition. |MTM>n:il lit new tniinin-j. full medical. 
In>civ tat reduction, injurio. imiscU- loitirm. 
nutrition. |ov. hack iic-clc pain. Mrcw reduction. 
Noted best ■-mall eenlre in f oiidou. ;• . • • 



LUXURY 

SPAIN 




U;Xt::<Y 

ITALY 

IN OUR I J4 PACE 


GERMANY - Dally tar coat ftghts and 
tart ecnomittadadon. Ml raa|ar CC. 
German Trawl Centre 0181 42S 2900 
A0TA U0685 ATOL 2977 IATA 


USA 


NEW ENGLAND FREE Adirfsory & 
booting service on Camay tons d 
L imy Htte. 01923 S214C8 tar free 
sampler. I00l272706@ran^jusanre«m 

AMERICA tor Wdapareteflt Trawiers 
LWque coflecSkm erf East Co89f totete. 
record, Inna, B*B* tar year round 
vacations 01923 82148® 


of Europe brochure 

01244 897 111 

ABTA VtTlI ATOL SM) 


FAfBIHOUSE BY THE SEA, Tuscany 
corsI, Mortie Argontano, almost on 
Bland. Marveqouc sea views. 3 mms. 
mh down to unspoitr bead: 90 mins, 
north d Rome. T9L 01 $1 987 9519 
tax 0181 747 8343 


WATERSPOUTS 

SAB. GREEK IONIAN I3LAN0S 
ON CREWED YACHT. WATERS*?. 
WWJSURF. 01021 -820681 fom-apm 


TAILORMADE 

SAFARIS 

2;MCA3 .VE aOTSV/artA. 
HW.MEtA. Zii'Slf.. ks::y*. 
TA:.'25‘J:A SOUTH AFRICA. 


Uaurious iwnota lodgas. VtHMng, 
canoeing, riefing and whide safaris 
wtlti the very hast guides. Supert) 
wflefife. Actardure wifi oorrdort. 
Cal us io create your idMl safari. 

Phone or lax otk 
Tel: (01604) 28979 F0K3967B 

AgaagA 

Hanaon Htxmea P au m Ba i W K| 

nrtmm. nni sex I pci 


YACHTING 


i YACHT CONNECTIONS 

AFFORDABLE CHEWED 
YACHTS WORLDWIDE 
Cruise 6k CniUxsi. M&temmcac. 
SqchdkbA Swrii Pacific. 

AU yachs aodoews poMoally 
Lnown w ue. 

Tel: AI3W 24967 
Fax: 8134426849 


SAFARI 


TaUor~hladcSafaria 


Z ; M 5 A B W c 



Enjoy luxury ad sedusmo in small 
cudurieecanysaad lodge*. ExeeUem 
gme viewing wi* top guides in open 
vchfcfef, boas, on foot « bonebeefc. 

Light ainaaft mnsHsn ■ spodaHty. 
FreepboMOSOO 376 9090 


Tel: «71 248 73SS Fax; 81489 878504 






SELF-DRIVE SAFAFUS 
and taBor-nsde hds in 
Southern Africa. 

For spectacular scenery & 
wtne tasting to wfleffife. caB for 
a brochure or for expert travel 
advioe. Cedarbetg Southern 
Africa Travel 0181 941 1717 
ABTA V7598 ATOL 3748 


VIETNAM 


Vietnam Travel 


Specialists 

io 

tailor-made 
Travel 
throughout 
Vietnam, 
Cambodia 
and Laos 


For all your individual 
reqabmegts call 01494674456 


NEW ZEALAND 


Fcrr the widest “ 
f range of details on, 
the tecury lodges. ■ 


S the New zolnd bespoke • 
'opera, caB B12S4 7E2ZS6* 


MENORCA, R*wb vQa Nps BT7, 
2 betfH, pod, wonderful view, 
maid aefvfc*. WFac 01 372 465020 


CROFTS a CASTLES throughout 
SoOmiVtaBday Propei«as.qtiendila[ 
Simple, tiny to (ranMndous lor 2 Io 22 
■nd do^ toot Cd fare 01 S35 870744. 


HJ5GANT VILLAS AfO COTPV Q ES tal 
Bhtedos. At faHy statted end catering 
. tor 2-16 fluaste. Cat Began! Roods tar 
Bractua 01M4 B97006 



T ravel 


Garden Tours 

Fcrxo na laed tours of Privac English 
gardem n the beautiful coantryside 

of Royal BcrktJuri and Oxfordshire 
Booking and enquiries 


Mill Cottage. Oartag-oo-lbamea 
SarfiQrfKkhinRGg 9 AD 
Td/Fax: (01 49 1)875786 or 
Tel; (01 18) 984 2819 




GRAND CAYMAN VACATION VUA 
an beamtui randy beach. Tel (0171) 
23M882 Fax (0171) 23M6M 

READERS ARE REa»tMB«lDeO TO . 
S ES< AP PROPHIATC ADVICE BB=ORE 
atlEWNQ INTO OOMWBTNBiTS 


Saturday 5 April . 

Eastern Europe/Russia 

SflURMT 19 APML 

Mediterranean 

Saturday 26 April 

Brocure Panels 

For ftadwr informufion or to ensure your space wtthfn those 
features, 
please contact 

Dominique Mosley 
0171 873 3576 or 
PaulMeakins ■■■■ 

01718733218 .. 

Fax 0171 873 3098 


Weekend FT 
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Spires and Spirits 


A thousand merry 
voices singing 

Adrian Gardiner starts a new, occasional series on 
Britain’s cathedral cities with a visit to Gloucester 


I f you suffer from ver- 
tigo, don't do this. 
Along the roof of the 
nave, through the bel- 
fry, and 269 steps 
towards Heaven, we emerge 
on top of the tower of 
Gloucester cathedral. 

Far below the historic city 
is fringed by England’s 
p^Tiawrg-Belds. Hie saver 
ribbon of the river Severn 
snakes its way to the Bristol 
flannel Beyond it we can 
see the Forest of Dean and 
the mountains of Wales, 
yell ..wor th- th e climb. 

Henry VIE, better .known 
fbr vandalising cathedrals 
than for creating them, came 
to Gloucester in 1535 and 
upgraded St Peter’s, an 11th- 
century Norman abbey built 


in the perpendicular style. 
Its walls have witnessed 
some of history's most tur- 
bulent chapters. 

Henry in was crowned 
there, Edward n was buried 
there, following incarcer- 
ation and brutal murder at 
nearby Berkeley Castle. The 
nursery rhyme about Dr Fos- 
ter is said to be based on his 
father, Edward L And after 
the Restoration Charles H, in 
a fit of revenge, demolished 
most . of the Roman city 
walls. 

The Romans, around 
AD 100, recognised the strate- 
gic importance of the site 
where. Gloucester now 
stands. It commands the 
lowest crossing point of the 
Severn. Later Saxons took 


control and Aetbelfleda. 
daughter of Alfred the Great, 
fortified her capital and laid 
out the street plan still in 
evidence today - a cross of 
four streets or gates named 
from the principal compass 
points. Even without the 
massive cathedral tower as a 
. reference point, it is hard to 
get lost in Gloucester. 

Gloucester is a compact 
city; the numerous tourist 
attractions are all within 
walking distance. Some 
thoughtful tourist board 
executive has put plaques on 
the important buildings, giv- 
ing you their history in a 
nutshell. There are some 
delightful pubs and restau- 
rants; the Fountain (W illiam 
of Orange associations} and 


The New Inn. It was new in 
1455 and offering hospitality 
to pilgrims visiting Edward 
ITs tomb. 

Prosperity arrived in 1827 
when the Gloucester and 
Berkeley canal opened. Like 
the cathedral, it took 33 
years to construct. Great 
three-masted ships sailed 
into the city centre with lux- 
uries from the Americas and 
the Orient The canal entre- 
preneurs of the 18th and 
19th. centuries were probably 
the most successful Inves- 
tors of all time. Canals were 
never cheap to build - an 
average cost of £3,323 per 
mile for the first 2,000 miles 
in Britain. By 1830, specula- 
tors were receiving an 
annual average dividend of 



Stained glees in Gloucester Cathedral 


Paul FaBUr/bnpKt 


48 per cent And to put that 
in perspective, in the 11th 
and 12th centuries, a stag- 
gering two-thirds of GNP 
was spent building cathe- 
drals. 

Gloucester Docks and its 


fine Victorian warehouses 
became obsolete and for 
most of this century lay 
neglected, Unwanted and 
unloved. Recently, in one of 
Britain's most successful 
urban renewal programmes 


Information 

■ Gloucester Cathedral is 
open every day afl year. 
Quie ted tours are available 
but access to the lower is 
restricted at times; check 
with the Chapter Office, 17 
College Green, Gloucester 
GL1 2LR (01452-528095). 

■ Gl o uces t er Docks; 
National Waterways 
Museum (01452-318054) 
and Museum Of 
Advertising and Packaging 
(01452-302309)- . 

■ Gloucester Tourist 
Information: The Cross, 
Gloucester (01452-421188). 
I stayed In nearby 
Cheltenham at the . 
charming HaHery House 
Hotel (01242-578450; tax 
528730). 


they acquired a new role. 
Half-a-dozen museums and 
heritage centres now occupy 
the warehouses. 

The National Waterways 
Museum has the complete 
history of canals and the 
navvies who built them. The 
exhibition extends beyond 
Llanthony warehouse into 
the adjoining dock. It is all 
very hands-on and, eventu- 
ally, having built a few miles 
of canal on a computer simu- 


lation. I had to tear myself 
away to see another equally 
fascinating part of the docks. 

The Robert Opie collec- 
tion. also known as the 
Museum of Advertising and 
Packaging, spans about 70 
years. The nostalgia trip 
includes those Strand ciga- 
rettes you were “never alone 
with"; oval tins of Co [man's 
mustard decorated with the 
Union Jack; packets of Oxy- 
dol and Sunlight soap (“Less 
Labour, Greater Comfort" 
might be resurrected one 
day by Conservative party 
spin doctors); and a fine col- 
lection of wartime propa- 
ganda posters; “Careless 
Talk Costs Lives... Hitler 
will send no warning, so 
always carry your gas 
mask." 

Gloucester has numerous 
film and literary connec- 
tions. The Onedm Line was 
partly shot in the docks and 
Joanna Trollope's The Choir 
in the cathedral. W E Hen- 
ley. inspiration for Steven- 
son's character Long John 
Silver, lived on Eastgate. On 
Westgate was the shop of the 
tailor immortalised by Bea- 
trix Potter in The Tailor of 
Gloucester: “From all the 
roofs and gables and old 
wooden houses in Gloucester 
came a thousand merry 
voices singing..." 



Luxury, serviced apartments housed in an attractive 
period building, combining comfort, privacy and all 
aspects of personal security. Located in a quiet 
. . . avenue in Chelsea, S minutes -walk from 
Kmghtsbridge. convenient to the West End dhtfThe 
City, Ideal for business or leisure visit, a personal 
service offers a great alternative to a luxury hotel 
Spacious l. 2 and 3 bedroom apartments from £940 to 
£2184 + VAT per week or from £148~£343 + vat per 
night For further information and reservations 
contact Jane Renton - General Manager. 


HOTEL GARDENS 




Enjoy, pure trwvquJHty and 

outstireiing cutsrrw m Ms 
Historic Dwtyafvre Country 
Housa, recently nominated as 
"Ono q| Tbs Most Romantic 
Hotels in Britain' and 
reoomneodadbyafl major 
BvWss. 2 day breaks avaflabta. 

Ml Exit 28 20 minutes, 
ftbpteini Matlock (01829) S8OT5 


INEXPENSIVE ACCOMMODATION 
I W LONDON SH7 

^ ELIZABETH HOTEL 

?apaotmht£ 

37 ECCLESTON SQUARE. 
VICTORIA, LONDON. SWIV JPB 
Friendly. private bad in ideal. c cntra L 
quid location overlooking ma£rafoan 

gjnJan of ready mi d oit al square. 

cofrinjcof BcJgrtvi*. 

Comfortable Singles fiwn £40.00. 
Dooblcs/TVins bom OMO »d 
Family Roani ftom CV3.00 

prices mdudiag good 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST & VAT. 

Atotanuy 2 bedroom Arfndio 

■pmtmV (min. Id 3 nMW 

For farther Information A brochure 

Tel: 0171 S28 6812 

P Egon^ ^^ACReaMi^Uo^ 




m 

W*Wne mty, Mtapftana Sotattm. 

r~^FTON WEEKEND 

Mb DBUI (route Inohute 
. 3pfe*ri£l28pplncVAT 

breaks — v 

llrtfeXMUB from £104 pp-J 

* c£ jfton leisure breaks 
or more 


am. 

*fi 

fax)* 
IT — 



S touted ao the hulls of (he 
River Wfc, Uangoed Hall has been 
rcfurbisbed by "Sa Bernard 
Asbkft the rndmer of Laura Ashky 

This is a true annoy house hotd, 
no teceponn desk no-one d emandin g 
i htwpfF oak canl* w® ® onfly 
fill u tat your bags and tans. 

The Dming Room h» Miebdto Star 
n' tfoitf* jwt ri rrarded as one of the 
finest iniheUJC- 

llangoedhall 
LhMD, Brecon, Powy*. LD30VPJ 
££§1874 754525 BucU8» 75454SJ 

eMjaaitiSC^lg«Kap«*cfvexo» r 


hytfa&KfTt Hotd and tobesspde France Rratauram 


rfi**-* h Ar teat aT (teSamy * *■« 

u *terrff* we b««r Sf-A of Uwfm 




ssential 

Hotel guide 

The FT Essential Hotel Guide 
appears on the last Saturday of 
every month within the travel 
section of the FT. For details of 
advertising in the next Guide or 
for information on our 
forthcoming travel features 
please contact: 

Will Piper 
Travel and Leisure 
Financial Times 
Number One Southwark Bridge, 
London SE1 9HL 

Direct Line: 01 71 873 4418 
Fax: 0171 873 3098 


TH 



Discover a 
secret 
haven in 
the heart of 
Belgravia 


For information on 
our Special 
Weekend and 
Winter rates, 
please contact: 


The Halkin 
Halkin Street 
Belgravia, London 
SW1X7DJ 

Tel: 0171-333 1000 
Fax: 0171-3331100 



I5LES OF SCILLY 


TRAVEL CENTRE 


0345 105555 


SWOP RAT RACE FOR GIG RACE 


Ob the private wb-fropiml poratfce of fresco Ac only jams are oa bread, fa tdf nmpetifai 
n o&bore. Hsh. 5riL Explore -or jest anwind ol die superb [And HoteL 2 Food nneaes, 3 
^ AAstaiLfeans cart Hcoted pool. hkJrakrafcHLlel 01 720-422883, fax Q 1720-423008. 
ISLAM D HOTEL. TRESCO, ISLES OF SCILLY TR24 OPU 


4* Easter 
Weekend Break 


3 nights tor 

■he price Of 

now only £55 PPP® 
Between Ri 28tb & Man 31ft March 

l t W liumraDrUUNlpppa Mbl * nipta toy) 


HIGHB ULLEN 

Country House Hotel, Chittlehamholt 

• Nonh Devon •Secluded yet marvellous view • highly rated tvsourani 

• 40 en-soiie rooms ©m all the impartial hotel guides 04 Crowns Highly 
Commended • rale* from £5230 to £80.00 pppn. including dinner, breakfast, 

service and VAT. • Seasonal Breaks available, 

UNLIMITED FREE GOLF ON OUR 18 HOLES COURSE ( PAR 67) 
10 MILES OF SALMON AND SEA TROUT FISHING 
Indoor & outdoor heated pool, outdoor & INDOOR tennis, squash, croquet, 
biDiards. sauna, steam room, sunbed, spa both, indoor putting, massage. 
Executive conferences max 20. Children over 8. 

85 acre seuu-anden t woodland. Telephone 01769 540561 



Sample excellent cuisine, relax in 
luxurious 4 Star surrounding Inc 
Pool. Spa, Croquet. Giant Chess. 
Tennis & Fitness Trail 



Jua 55 mte from londm 
Heath. Btabop's Si 
Hero CM22 'AS 


01279 731441 



COUNTRY HOUSE WITH 
COUNTRY CLUB (AND BATH) 

Tata a beautiful Gcorgun aramy house bote) , orakddm 
a Ennoua valley Add a countiy dub with 82 aoo of ground* Spier 
with sou, gjotf, heated ntmnung pools outside and in, an exercac 
nudio, bjrdroqa sod beauty efime. Gamah wnb adutcc of haute 
n rime nr bistro fare, and pbce in Bath. Sens all ages and casus. 
Poll details and acthrWes programme^ 

RarMbrst 

CO MBE GROVE MAN OR 

^jHom.aComrrxrcLUBi ro 

call m*m mmJ cnjsy tnpcfiaUy rtdmcsd twsb 
Mootaou Combe, Bads Telq4onc.t0I225|B3W4Fai:8MW]. 


IE WEEKEND 


lONjxx&ucresriuxiJFot 

TOWN HOUSE HOTEL 




Exquisite JhbrUx, SmnpCoous] 
SORs, Fltfffy Tvaneis, Great 
Beds, Ooarstqffed. PtQoros. 
Huge Bathrobes, and 
Outstanding People who 
want to look after You. Brtfog 
Latvian from the L uxu ry qf 
oar Fabulous Suites. 
Shop. Theatre, Museundse. 

Roam and Relax. 

Prices From £82.00 per 
person per night sharing few a 
2 night stay at the weekend. 


the 




I6th century Elizabethan Manor House set in 
beautiful gardens with log fats and a 
restaurant renowned for 'h& excellence. 

Special Short Breaks offered at Easter and 
throughout April. For derail* contact: 

The Green way 

Slmrdington. Chrfachnm, Gkw CL51 5TJC 

Tel: 01242 86Z352 Fax: 01242 862786 



Up to 50%off 
4 oc 5 STAR HOTELS 

, I £45.00 

pr rn sh.irin^ twin, 
Al-ti WORI DWIDL 

0171-935 1335 
Fax 0171 935 9363 
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If- 8 *** CM! M» MM£ UTAILS Altt 0WB MX C0UIP* 

"raatat Iva* MS iumL t*s**nk ttawi IWItsrv. C 1127 380 


The Blakeney Hotel 

MiHHrRAC FTBWWWW 
NrHck.N«fi*NKtS7NE 

TteSttenLpmtdi 



4fc7»yHoIld«y* 

tel: 01363 740797 
fax: 01263 740795 


Bath In Spring 

Romance & 
Nostalgia 
tm an Age Past 

T«w fj *ui .l»u 4 » s»iUnwn in ad did 
hdmMed. mil-topped bath. 
emwtiH Uyyw own Nash* tiro 
tbmTWBWgtnjrm'BMiqnetoor 
pouer. Dmc ty ratsHr A l B d i ctin g 
fife Egic In yeer own uxgp. ar kio cg 
dmmiiigfiitfaioiA a q tsiiriurt . 
Superb (bod aud wiac*. O 
IStbC isaubouae hold o> 1 
beauty spot 5m Bath, J m efles ! 
Indoor heated pool apering onto run 
ktstt.5mndiduiue.6mt 

gnw>h with fiddng take. 9 hale 
pfak & pan guH & a**p**- 
Sperial fireside breaks 
Seek now per Esdrr 
HINTON CHANCE 
Oil T9 3T2 910 
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BROCHURE ORDER FORM 

Please tick the appropriate box(es) for the hotel brochures) you would like to receive.CMaximum 10) Enter 
your own name and address and return by post or fax (address below). Replies must be received no later 
than April 997. 

□ 
a 
a 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


...Initial: ....................Surname: 


Hotel Los Monteros 

□ 

The Blakeney 

Draycott House 

a 

Executive Hotel Reservations 

Cashel House Hotel 

a 

Hinton Grange 

Riber Hall 

□ 

The Halkin 

The Clifton 

□ 

Down Hall 

Lythe Hill 

□ 

Isles of Scilly 

Elizabeth Hotel & Apartments 

□ 

Highbullen 

Llangoed Hall 

□ 

Coombe Grove Manor 

The Leonard 

□ 

The Greenway 


Title: 

Address: 

Postcode: 

Daytime telephone: Facsimile: 

Please return to 

WEEKEND FT ESSENTIAL HOTELS BROCHURE SERVICE 
(Ref (03/97) Upcott Avenue 
Barnstaple, EX31 1HN 

Tte infonnaikm you provide will be held by Use Financial Times and may be used to keep you informed of FT products arid by other selected companies 
for fnriKna list pm rriTf* The FT Is registered urofer the Data Protection Act 1984. Financial Tunes. Number One South war* Bridge, London SEI 9HL. 
Ptese lid this box if you do am Irish lo receive any further information from the FT Group or companies approved by the FT Group □. 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


A secret 
that the 
Swiss 
want 
to share 

Growers, axe keen to export their 
wines, says Janets Robinson 


D aniel Schwar- 
zenbach is a 
young New 
Zealand wine- 
maker. Al- 
though he was bom in Swit- 
zerland, his family emi- 
grated to New Zealand when 
he was nine and his taste in 
wine has been formed by 
that country’s bold, almost 
strident, wine styles, some of 
the most obviously acid in 
the world. 

His most recent assign- 
ment has been to cross hemi- 
spheres. Last year he was 
working at the excellent 
From m winery in New Zea- 
land’s South Island. This 
year he is working at the 
owner Georg Fromm's origi- 
nal Ha cp the Fromm family 
wine estate at Malans in 
eastern Switzerland. 

Pity, therefore, the taste 
hods of this trained oenolo- 
gist His palate must be in 
turmoIL It would be difficult 
to imagine two less abnflar 
styles than the typical Swiss 
and the typical New Zealand 
wine. 

Oak, a beloved prop in 
New Zealand wineries, is vir- 
tually taboo in Switzerland. 
And whereas New Zealand- 
ers treasure crisp, fruity 
acidity, even in red wines, 
Swiss wine drinkers abhor 
add. They like their wines to 
be mellow, soft, gentle. 

Swiss winemakers rou- 
tinely follow the alcoholic 
fermentation with a second, 
softening process called mal- 


Where to buy It 

■ Fromm’s La Sharia Finot 

Noir Reserve 1994, 'made. In 
New Zealand, was 
out sta nding and is now . 
unobtainable, aKhoogh Lay' 
8i Wheeler In Colchester BsCs 
some of the regular; 
bottfinga. ;* J. . 

■ Swiss wines are 
imported by Hantaan * . 
Vintners of London EC1 and 
by Seiftldges. Limited 
quantities' of Rouvinez's flue 
wines are avafla bte from - 

- Tony GoodeS on 
01404-559400. 

■ Further inquiries 'to Swiss 
Wtoe -Exporters As s octaBog * 
in Lausanne fax (41) 21 312 
7483. 


olactic fermentation which 
converts harsh malic acid 
into soft lactic acid. 

This leaves Swiss wines 
with some of the lowest acid- 
ities in Europe. In fact in 
the 1980s a German importer 
returned a large consign- 
ment of Swiss wine because 
it was so low in acid. 

I pondered all this on a 
recent visit to Switzerland to 
meet some members of the 
newly active Swiss Wine 
Exporters Association. Wine 
exports will never make a 
big contribution to Switzer- 
land’s balance of payments, 
but Swiss wine growers, who 
have to a large extent been 
subsidised at the expense of 
property developers in a 
laudable effort to keep the 



Bringing home flw vintage above Martigny: Swiss wine growv a are suddenly having to look for foreign markets 


land of milk and money 
beautiful, are suddenly hav- 
ing to look for foreign mar- 
kets. 

For years they were pro- 
tected by stiff tariffs and 
quotas on imported wines, 
but now that Switzerland is 
becoming less isolationist, 
these are steadily disappear- 
ing - with predictable 
results on the home market 

The Swiss - who drink 
more wine per head than 
anyone other than the 
French. Italians, Portuguese 
and Luxembourgers - are 
used to imparting far more 
red wine than they could 
possibly produce, but quotas 
on imported white wine 
were removed in 199S and 
last year imports of foreign 


white wines more than dou- 
bled. The Swiss, it would 
seem, are delighted that they 
are at last able to get their 
hands on reasonably afford- 
able non-Swiss whites. 

A s might be expected 
of such a carefully 
protected market, 
supply and demand 
are way out of balance. The 
Swiss want to drink more 
than twice as much red wine 
as white, but in fact produce 
much more white wine than 
red. 

The wines they can sell 
most easily domestically are 
reds and their most interest- 
ing are whites, so the wines 
they want to export are their 
more ordinary whites. Yet 


the world's wine importers 
are turning decisively 
towards reds from whites, 
and especially away from 
relatively low-add. subtle 
whites with no oak ageing. 

Then thee is the question 
of price. Land and labour 
costs in the Swiss wine 
industry are among the 
world’s highest. The scale is 
so small that yields are mea- 
sured not, as elsewhere in 
Europe, in terms of hecto- 
litres of must per hectare of 
vineyard, but in kilos of 
grapes pm* square metre. 

One has only to look at the 
terraces carved out of the 
mountainsides of Vaud and 
Valais, the two main wine 
producing cantons, to see 
why Swiss wine will never 


be cheap. Chasselas, the 
grape planted on 40 per cost 
of all Swiss vineyard, is 
what the Swiss Wine Export- 
ers Association would most 
like to ship out of the coun- 
try. At its most basic it is 
unexciting stuff. At its best 
it demands the sort of atten- 
tion which, alas, few modern 
wine drinkers are prepared 
to invest In an unoaked dry 
white wine. 

When grown with the 
utmost care in perfect spots 
along the northern shore of 
Lake Geneva and on the 
higher terraces of the- upper 
Rhbse valley (where it is 
called Fendant), it can pro- 
duce wines of great delicacy 
and even ageing potential — 
as Rouvinez's Fendant de 


Sierra 1935 and Bovard's 
1990 DCzaley Mddinette 
proved. But such wines , are 
likely to sell for a sum much 
closer to £15 a bottle than £5, 
which will naturally limit 
demand. 

More immediately appeal- 
ing to non-Swiss palates are 
the exotic flavours. of the 
Valais* vine specialities, 
especially the rich and broad 
Amigne and the versatile 
Petite Arvine - and 
Humagne Rouge "and Cor- 
naOn, except that they are 
red and,: therefore^, like tiie 
best of Ticino's Meriots and 
Valais’. Syrah, find a ready 
market in Switzerland itself. 

The would-be Swiss wine • 
exporters I met were without 
exception charming individ- 


Ov 

1 uals. perhaps preebelj 
because they are' stiff 1nni> 
cents ahroad. /Tto you writi 
only about Swiss wine?" om 
of them asked me. 

The "UK office df : tfit 
SWEA is offering several co 
operatively priced introduc 
tory mixed cases, of whid 
the. two at £49.80 -fbir si: 
assorted bottles lock the bes 
value to me. Details oi 
0171-287 6117. • 

For the moment however 
the chief beneficiaries of th 
Swiss desire to export; win 
are likely to be the orgauis 
era of major Internationa 
wine exhibitions, where ore 
the next year or so th 
SWEA will be making stir 
that its eager presence i 
felt 


A knack for the 
right culinary 
fashion track 

Nicholas Lander meets a top US restaurateur 


L ondon's reputation 
as an international 
restaurant destina- 
tion has been under- 
lined recently by the number 
of chefs flying in and out of 
the capital. 

On the day American res- 
taurateur Drew Nieporent 
arrived to supervise the 
opening of Nobu, his new 
restaurant in The Metropoli- 
tan Hotel, Hyde Park, Alain 
Ducasse, after cooking at 
Monte’s, in Chelsea, where 
he is consulting chef, 
returned to his Mlchelin- 
starred restaurants In Paris 
and Monaco. 

Nieporent is Increasing the 
restaurants in his Myriad 
Restaurant Group to ll. 
They include Rubicon in San 
Francisco and several of 
Manhattan's most successful 
restaurants - Montrachet, 
the Tribeca Grill and Nobu. 

Nieporent has just 
returned from Bali where he 
Has been talking to Hyatt 
about improvements to its 
hotel restaurants. All this is 
a considerable achievement 
given that his first restau- 
rant, Montrachet, only 
opened in 1985 when he was 
aged 29. 

In spite of his success, Nie- 
porent has managed to 
retain a sense of perspective 
not normally associated with 
Manhattan or today's fre- 
netic restaurant Industry- 
Over lunch he spoke enthu- 
siastically about his next 
project, a restaurant in Min- 
ton’s Playhouse, Harlem, 
which will be partly 
financed by musician 
Quincy Jones and film direc- 
tor Spike Lee. 

Meparent possesses a sen- 
sitive palate for emerging 
culinary flavours and fash- 
ions. In New York, Mon- 
trachet answered the call for 
top French cooking using 
American ingredients: Tri- 
beca Grill confidently pro- 
claimed state-of-the-art 
American cooking while, 
more recently, Layla 
brought modern Middle 
Eastern cooking to the fore. 
The neglected food of Spain, 
he feds, may be the subject 


of another future venture. 

Only Nobu's modern Japa- 
nese cooking is replicated 
within the group. For those 
fortunate enough to book a 
table for dinner - it will 
open for lunch In London at 
the end of next month - the 
Omakase menu, which trans- 
lates as “let the chef loose", 
offers seven stunning 
courses for £50. Monkfish 
liver pate with sweet miso 
sauce and caviar; thin slices 
of turbot with a hot sauce of 
olive and sesame oils and 
the blue-fin tuna sosArmi 
were exceptional. 


Each 

restaurant is 
separately 
financed from 
different 
investors, 
often as 
many as 24 


Nieporent's professional 
grounding was in the hard 
school of table waiting in 
Manhattan. He rose to 

become restaurant manager 

at Maxwell’s Plum and then 
at Tavern on the Green, two 
of the city’s busiest estab- 
lishments. “When I was 
learning my trade," he 
explained, “I realised that 
nobody really took an inter- 
est in me. What I have tried 
to do since then is collect 
young, smart people and say 
to them if you want what I 
have - take it. 

"Think and do like I do 
just do not look like I do,” he 
added, alluding to the weight 
be has put on. 

“The company has sales of 
more than $30m and a staff 
of several hundred and is 
based on building up a core 
management, promoting 
from wi thin and t hen taking 
people off to open a new res- 
taurant To open Nobu in 
London, I have brought over 
Nobu Matsuhisa, the head 


chet the top sushi chet, the 
hot food chef and our food 
purchaser.” 

To this philosophy Niepo- 
rent has added a distinctive 
opening strategy. “Wherever 
we open it is always the 
same. First you open for din- 
ner six days a week and get 
the service right Then you 
open for dinner on the sev- 
enth day and then, and only 
then, do you open for lunch. 
This way we can train the 
initial staff - dinner is usu- 
ally more relaxed than lunch 
- and they can train the new 
staff." 

Each restaurant is sepa- 
rately financed from differ- 
, ent investors, often as many 
as 24, and Nieporent’s close 
association with Robert de 
Niro, the actor, since they 
opened the Tribeca Grill In 
1990, has been an added 
attraction. 

Nieporent explained his 
basic financial criteria. He 
aims for a food cost of 
between 28 per cent and 32 
per cent of total running 
costs, a staff cost of no more 
than 40 per cent and an over- 
all net profit of 10 per cant 
(London’s restaurateurs aim 
for the same profit level but 
pay higher food costs and 
lower wage costs). “An inex- 
pensive rent is crucial but 
so. too, is turning the tables 
and, most importantly, doing 
this politely. At Nobu we set 
limits of two or 2 % hours for 

dinner ba nking s " 

Nieporent has formed defi- 
nite ideas on how the east 
and west coasts of the US 
differ in their eating habits. 
“In New York, it is where 
you tit, in San Francsioo it is 
what you eat The customers 
are easier in San Francisco 
because the city is not over- 
run with celebrities and they 
will happily go op to Rubi- 
con's second floor. But I 
could never get New Yorkers 
off the ground floor. They 
pull a face when you tell 
them, their reservation is in 
the back room at Nobu and 
only cheer up when they see 
Liza Minnelli or Mel Gibson 
titling there." 

He added: “San Francisco 



Drew Nteporent; hsd a professional groumfing h the hard school of table waiting 


KoreHaram 


has particular difficulties. 
The labour pool is much 
smaller so the hourly rates 
are higher, yet menu prices 
have to be lower because 
Californians are used to 
inexpensive food. I am not 
yet sure what London's 
peculiarities are'but 1 fear it 
is a shortage of trained 
staff." 

Having reached this size. 
Myriad is facing problems 
which may mean the instal- 
lation of a stronger corpo- 
rate structure. For the first 


time one restaurant, Zep- 
pole, is underperforming. 

“It is not the food," Niepo- 
rent explained. "The New 
York Times review was very 
complimentary but unfortu- 
nately described it as 
‘old-fashioned Italian' so it is 
misting out on the young, 
fashion-conscious market. I 
am ho p in g that, press cover- 
age of the party Martin Scor- 
sese held for his mother's 
cookbook will change that” 

Nieporent says: “Running 
restaurants is a serious buti- 


1 


ness although not as profit- 
able as people think - it is a 
bit like winning the lottery 
and not collecting the cash. 
But it is only a meal and 
there is always tomorrow to 
rectify what you did not do 
right today." 

To make the paint, before 
opening Nobu in London, 
Nieporent held two cocktail 
parties for 100 London res- 
taurateurs - an unparalleled 
gesture from a singular, 
trails- Atlantic restaura- 
teur. 


Appetisers 






lie 1996 Andrd * 
Simon award for 
wine book of the - 
year was to be 
announced earlier this \ 
month but, unhappfly, this 
year’s crop of wine books 
efid not yield anything 
worthy of the main 
award. 

In an impassioned 
speech to an audience 
including many publishers 
and journalists, assessor 
Jasper Morris, a Master 
of Wine* urged broader 
coverage of the wine 
Industry. . 

The shortlisted wine 
books were Jim Budcfs . 
Appreciating Fine Wines 
(Apple Press, £14.99, 160 
pages), Rosemary 
George's The Wines of 
New Zealand (Faber, £20, 
330 pages) and Jahcfe 
Robinson's pocket Guide 
to Wine Grapes (Oxford' 
University Press, £699, 

240 pages). 

The Andrd Simon 
committee is looking 
forward to a better 
vintage -next year. 

Food book of the year 
fared better and the prize 
was shared between 
Traditional Spanish Cooking 
by Janet Mahdel (Garnet - 
Publishing* £1495,250 
pages) and The Melting 

Pot - Balkan Food and 
Cookery by Maria ' 
Kaneva-Johnson 
(prospect Books, £1990, 
384 pages), from which • 
Philippa Davenport gives 
a recipe on the opposite. , - 


whereas another 
Corbttires at the same , 
price, Chafe Suzanne 
1995, is ambitious enough 
to be kept untS 
Christ ma s, 'ft is worth 
stocking up on southern 
French 1995 reds as 1996 
was a much more difficult 
vintage. Janets Robifisor^ 

■ If I could have just 
one chocolate treat for 
Easter | guess It would tee 
one of Ackerman’s eggs 
(from £1295). Or maybe 
the Picasso Truffles 
(£1695 for 375ft). Or the r-., 

Champagne truffles- • '*Il 

(£1695, 4S4g). Or-the 
chocolate ricdareOi i - 
(£895) Or... oh-,, well, you 
choose something from 



'The True History of . '. 
Chocokte {Thames & 
Hudson, £1695, 280 
pages) received a special • 
commendation. 

Jill James 

Lay & Wheeler of 
Colchester . . - 
{012D6-764446) has! 
raducedprices on some 
red bardeaux and 
Languedoc: wiiuML 
ChflteauBorles-AZMU 
1994 te an aromatic, racy 
red Corbttires, absolutely 
typical' of die. higher : 
vineyards of this southern 
appellation. At £590 a 
bottle, ft can atraadybe 
drunk wtthgreat pleasure 


The Chocolate Chb, Unit 
-9* $t Pancras Commercta' 
Centre, 63 Pratt Street, 
London NW1 OBY. Tat 
.0m-3B7 5375, fa* 5357 


■- Other chocoholics 
flndsatisfactkm at 
Rococo* London. SW5 
(0171-352 5867), when* 
more tbanzOchocolate 
animate are on site a* 
well as boxed aggs with 
truffles. You could ateo 
try The Chocolate 

Society's Shop, at 36 .. 

Bteabeth Street, SW1 
(0171-2599222). 

One ofthe most __ 
expensive creations on 
sale In London this Easts 
is the 41 in tall chocolate 
fantasy house that sits ^ 
proudly In the window of 
Patisserie Valeris, in » 

Regent Street, which foot ~ *<1‘ 
p&ttetier Igor Bekaert 15 -- 
hours to make. He is a - 
rehictsfit seller even at 
the asking price of -£650- 
NrchotasLande 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


Cookery 

A traditional 
meat treat 
for Easter 

; ; . ^^PP a Davenport experiments with 

^ . ^ different ways of cooking and serving lamb 


■ s - Easter 

- approaches roy 

/ \ thoughts turn to 

" ■'• Paschal Iamb, 

‘ JL whether salt 

marah flT mnuwtain whether 
: jrfi&tedi pink, and butte ry- 
-T babflsfr in" so grown-up that 
' jt;#iid be hogget 

Christian custom of 
• : sa£yfogV8 whole lamb on 
goes back to 
: tbedaysof the early church, 
‘ wheh f easts called agapes 

- ;rarmeeted with the Last Sup- 
v: periwta'e held. 

’ •■-•g rylrling lamb, if you estry 
Britain, is astronom- 
' Ioffly,"espansive - and not 
high' on flavour. A handsome 

- -- joint; rather than a whole 

creatore,. will probably suit 
most families better. 

. - ; Nothing - beats saddle but 
you agqd a household of Vic- 
torian proportions to do it 
propt^’ justice. Now that the 
average household has 
dropped to two, the most 
popular- choice ought to be 
rack of lamb, that neat little 
honk of meat consisting of 
-. . .-six or seven best-end cutlets. 
" The skin should be stripped 
from.the joint and the cutlet 
bones tidily cleaned. Be 
wary of butchers who trim 
the fat too zealously and 
thus deprive the meat of its 
protection against drying 
out during cooking. 

I generally stud rack of 
lamb with a few fine slivers 
of garlic, spikes of rosemary 
and snfppets of salt anchovy 
fillet- Let it rest far a few 
hours so flavours are 
absorbed then paint the joint 
all over with olive oil. rub 
. the fat with sea salt and pep- 
per and roast in a hot oven - 
say 22D°C (425°F) gas mark 7 

- for 20-25 minutes. 

Because of the Mediterra- 
nean accompaniments I tend 
to . serve with it. I rate rack 
of lamb as a high summer 
treat. A Turkish-inspired 
purfe of aubergines, rather 
than potatoes, and baked red 
peppers stuffed with cherry 
tomatoes go welL Also excel- 
lent Is aubergine diced and 
sauteed, tossed with strips of 
seeded and sauteed tomato, 
black olives, coriander seed 
and fresh torn basil. That 
said, there is no reason, of 
course, why rack of lamb 
should not be served at this 

- season, partnered by such 
vegetables as braised leeks 
or fennel. 

For families and for 
friend s, a pair of best-ends 
can be fashioned into a 
guard of honour or crown 


roast. In theory these are 
just as delicious as a single 
rack, of course, but I am 
afraid I find such presenta- 
tions a distraction from the 
business of good eating. Give 
me a good honest leg of lamb 
instead. 

I still love garlic-studded 
gigot above all other roasts 
and regularly celebrate an 
Anglo-French alliance at my 
table by serving it in tandem 
with ever-so British roast 
parsnips and red currant jelly 
lightly laced with zest of 
orange and mint. ' 

In the last year or two I 
have gone back to some of 
the lamb recipes I most 
enjoyed in the 1970s and 
early 1980s. in particular 
boiled or poached lamb, 
which can be a real treat if 
the meat is of good prove- 
nance. 



Boiled is an emotive word 
in English culinary parlance 
because it has so often 
meant over-boiled. Poaching 
sounds kinder and is. indeed, 
a more accurate description 
for what should be a gentle 
process. The flame should be 
lazily low and the liquid 
barely trembling so that the 
meat retains its full flavour 
and tenderness. 

The only slight drawback 
to poaching lamb Is cos- 
metic. Whereas roast meat 
boasts an appetising golden 
brown surface, poached 
Iamb looks a mite grey. 
Never mind. This is easily 
overcome by carving in the 
kitchen and serving the 
meat.with a generously 
creamy onion sauce, or a 
green-flecked ivory’ coloured 
one fragrant with capers and 
parsley. 

Poaching shoulder of lamb 
(as opposed to leg) is rela- 
tively new to me but my con- 
version was swift. The fact 
that shoulder is difficult to 
carve neatly under public 
scrutiny is of no import in 
these recipes. As for shoul- 
der's reputation for being 
Catty, the fat melts away in 


poaching, leaving meat that 
is wonderfully tender and 
sweet. That leaves the indis- 
putable fact that shoulder of 
Iamb is an inexpensive cut. 
All the more reason, surely, 
to feast on it joyously this 
Easter. 

POACHED LAMB WITH 
BARLEY, CAPERS 
AND PARSLEY 
(serves 6) 

Home-grown barley Is only 
now regaining recognition in 
British kitchens after out- 
cast years during which the 
grains native to other coun- 
tries’ cuisines were consid- 
ered classier choices (nota- 
bly buckwheat, burghul, 
couscous and rice in all its 
guises). 

The earthy taste of barley, 
traditionally used In Scottish 
broths and stews, goes par- 
ticularly well with lamb and 
makes a fine foil for the 
lively bite of capers and 
herbs. This dish reheats 
well. 

850g-950g blade-end half 
shoulder of lamb; 75g-l00g 
pearl barley; 7 leeks no stou- 
ter than a 50p piece; 3 car- 
rots; 1 celery s tatic; 2 tables- 
poons capers; a small bunch 
each of flat leaf parsley and 
coriander a small bay leaf; 
a couple of sprigs of lemon 
thyme (or common thyme 
plus a thinly pared curl of 
lemon peel). 

Soak the barley in about 
300ml cold water for several 
hours or overnight. 

Skin the lamb and trim 
away excess fat. Trim the 
leeks, peel the carrots and 
de-string the celery. Choose 
a flameproof casserole into 
which the lamb will fit 
snugly with just enough 
room to tuck a few vegeta- 
bles round it. 

Measure 750ml water into 
the casserole and bring to 
the boil. Add the lamb and 
bring back to the boiL Skim 
and reduce heat to minimal. 
Add one whole leek, one car- 
rot. the celery stalk, a bou- 
quet consisting of parsley 
stalks, bay leaf and lemon 
thyme, plus a good season- 
ing of black pepper and Vi 
teaspoon sea salt. Cover and 
poach very gently indeed 
(barely a bubble should burp 
to the surface) for 60-70 min- 
utes, turning the meat once 
or twice if the liquid does 
not cover it completely. 

Discard the by-now limp 
and tasteless celery, leek and 
carrot, squeezing them so 
that their juices drip back 
into the pot. Add the rinsed 



and drained barley, pushing 
it into the gaps round the 
joint. Season with salt, bring 
back to simmering point, 
cover and poach far 10 min- 
utes. 

Add the remaining leeks, 
cut into chunks, and simmer 
for 10 minutes more before 
adding the rest of the car- 
rots. sliced into thick 
rounds. Cover again and 
continne simmering for a 
further, say, 8 minutes until 
both grain and vegetables 
are done to your liking . 

Take the joint from the pot 
and let it rest for a couple of 
minutes before lifting the 
meat from the hone and cut- 
ting it into chunks. While 
the lamb rests, chop a gener- 
ous 2 tablespoons each pais- 
ley, coriander and capers; 


stir the aromatic greenery 
into the barley and vegetable 
thickened broth and leave to 
infuse over switched off 
heat. 

Stir the chunks of lamb 
into the pot, reheat gently 
and check seasoning before 
serving. 

ALBANIAN LAMB AND 
YOGHURT CASSEROLE 
(serves 4) 

This national dish of 
Albania, exquisitely pure 
and simple, is a lovely anti- 
dote to more complex and 
sophisticated recipes. It 
comes from The Melting Pot: 
Balkan food and cookery by 
Maria Kaneva-Johnson. 
(Prospect Books £19.50), 
deservedly shortlisted for 
this year's Andr6 Simon 
Awards. 


I like this dish so much 
that I keep coming back to 
it Once, for the sake of con- 
venience I tried cooking it in 
two stages: poaching the 
meat ahead and baking it in 
the yoghurt custard later. 

Sadly some of its delicious 
delicacy was lost in the pro- 
cess. I have stuck rigidly to 
Kaneva-Johnson's instruc- 
tions ever since - the fresher 
the better. 

800g blade-end half shoul- 
der of lamb (knuckle-end 
will give you less meat), 
trimmed of excess fat; 1 car- 
rot and 1 small parsnip, 
both peeled and halved; % 
celeriac, peeled; 1 teaspoon 
black peppercorns; % tea- 
spoon salt. 

For the custard sauce: 2 
eggs; 2 tablespoons flour; 


200g full-fat strained or 
thick-set yoghurt (thin, low- 
fat sour yoghurt will not 
do); 400ml broth in which 
the meat was poached (if 
there is less broth, make it 
np to this amount with 
water); l A teaspoon salt. 

Choose a saucepan of a 
size just to contain the meat 
Pour 500ml water into the 
empty pan. When it comes to 
the boil, lower the joint into 
the water and bring back to 
the boil, skimming. When 
the liquid is clear, add the 
vegetables and peppercorns, 
cover and poach at the bar- 
est simmer for about l'.-s 
hours or unt s: the flesh is 
ready r .i from the bones. 
Add Scut towards the end of 
cooking time. 

Lift the lamb out. remove 


bones and cut the meat into 
walnut-sized pieces. Reserve 
the broth and divide the 
meat equally between four 
oven-proof bowls. 

To make the custard 
sauce, strain the broth, dis- 
carding the vegetables and 
peppercorns; leave until 
lukewarm. Beat the eggs in a 
bowl, then add the rest of 
the sauce ingredients in 
sequence, beating after each 
addition. 

Pour the sauce over the 
meat in the bowls, and bake 
in an oven at 180°C (350°F) 
gas mark 4 for 20 minutes or 
until the custard sets lightly. 
Avoid longer cooking which 
will make the custard too 
Grm. Either bring the bowls 
themselves to table or turn 
the contents on to hot plates. 
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Dublin retains its allure 

Giles MacDonogh is happy to find that the Irish capital has lost none of its old charm 


D ublin is booming. 

After years of liv- 
ing in an endear- 
ingly shabby gen- 
tility a largely young 
population is enjoying the 
fruits of economic take-off. 
The regeneration of Temple 
Bar in the centre is a power- 
ful symbol of the city’s 
rebirth: it is Paris’s les 
Halles, Berlin’s Scheunen- 
-xierter. London's Co vent 
Garden and Clerkenwell. all 
rufied into one. 

- Hotels have been slow to 
nuude in cm the new boom, 
but they are catching up. 
Alter the demolition of the 
utuch loved did Hibernian, 
Dublin hotel Hfe focused on 
the Shelburne on. St Step- 


hen's Green. There was the 
Horseshoe Bar, where Dub- 
lin society gathered on a Fri- 
day night before setting off 
to trawl through the city’s 
restaurants and Leeson 
Street night clubs. Forte 
have added a new-wave 
“Mediterranean" restaurant 
on Kildare Street and opened 
a new bar next door, but no 
one has so far dared to lay a 
finger on the Horseshoe. 

The Shelburne’s main 
rival was and is the Berkeley 
Court in Ballsbridge. Where 
the Shelburne has the 
advantage of being a Victo- 
rian palace hotel, the Berke- 
ley Court suffers from its 
unaesthetic 1970s profile. 
Once you are inside the 
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plush lobby things begin to 
look up and you realise why 
so many Irish people as well 
as most foreign diplomats 
and beads of state prefer to 
stop at the Berkeley Court. 

In December, the Doyle 
Group appointed Tom 
O’Connell, previously of the 
Ritz, in London, to manage 
the Berkeley Court. Over the 
next few months we should 
see a radical overhaul, not 
least in the kitchens. 

1 stayed in the Penthouse, 
the hotel’s top suite. After 
two days I still had trouble 
finding my way about as I 
padded from my two bed- 
rooms and marble bath- 
rooms to my drawing room 
(with grand piano), di ning 
room, kitchen and study. All 
of them, to be sure, decked 
out with every imaginable 
luxury and wanned by peat 
fires. 

The need to regenerate the 
Berkeley Court has been 
brought on by the refurbish- 
ment of the Clarence and the 
building of the Merrion 
holds. The Clarence is down 
on the Liffey in Temple Bar, 
an ideal position to exploit 
the new Dublin "scene". 

The old building used to 
be a favourite haunt of pro- 
vincial cattle dealers and 
priests. The new conception 
could not be more different 
the rooms are now Conran, 
with reinterpreted arts and 
crafts details which may not 
stand the test of time. 

In the Tea Room restau- 
rant (a name stiff redolent of 
provincial priests) Michael 
Martin has created a menu 
which reflects his London 
training. There are obvious 
touches of Nico Ladenis and 


Pierre Hoffmann, the two 
three-star chefs he has 
worked under. In general I 
enjoyed my meal of fried foie 
gras with mangoes, and 
hake with basil-infused 
mashed potatoes. Only the 
Irish cheeses were disap- 
pointing, which is not the 
fault of the Clarence. 

The Clarence may well be 
trumped by the Merrion 


At Guilbaud’s 
I ate a 

millefeuille of 
rabbit and 
aubergine 
and 


parmesan 

cheese 


when it opens in July. Four 
Georgian houses opposite 
the seat of government In 
Upper Merrion Street are 
being turned into a top hotel 
which will have an obvious 
appeal to those who need to 
put their fingers on the 
sources of power. The Mer- 
rion has also lured in Pat- 
rick Guilbaud, the city’s top- 
rated chet who will desert 
his current Baggot Street 
restaurant as soon as the 
new building is ready. 

At Gmlbaud’s - Dubliners 
call it “Giblets" - I ate a 
mill efeuille of rabbit and 
aubergine and parmesan 
cheese; Dublin Bay prawns 
in filo pastry with a mango 
remonlade (clearly there are 
plenty of mangoes in the 


market); and veal sweet- 
breads coated in truffles: all 
perfectly executed and 
served, yet showing a slight 
reticence towards strong fla- 
vours. Disappointing, once 
again, were the Irish cheeses 
(the French vacherin Mont 
d’Or was a dream). It is hard 
to avoid the conclusion that 
pasteurisation and over-pro- 
duction have between them 
seriously damaged what was 
one of Ireland's chief gastro- 
nomic claims to fam e. 

Temple Bar is now the 
home to a profusion of 
mostly cheap, lively restau- 
rants (the best would be the 
Tea Room at the Clarence). I 
ate at Fitzers Cafe, one of 
several restaurants of that 
name in Dublin, where the 
food Is given individual 
flourishes by the chefs, 
rather than forcing them to 
work to a set policy. 

Temple Bar’s Fitzers was 
no match for the last one I 
visited, in the old Royal Dub- 
lin Society Building in Balls- 
bridge, when Eamon O'Ca- 
thflin was cooking there. The 
calamari hud been ignited 
with chillies and the duck 
breast with char-grilled veg- 
etables dully conceived. Still 
the wine list was well cho- 
sen and it was cheap. This 
seems to be frequently the 
case in Dublin. Duty on wine 
is high, but restaurant mark- 
ups are low. which means 
the price of a bottle in res- 
taurants - even at the posh 
Clarence - is well below 
London. 

Dublin's revival has even 
begun to affect some of its 
most fiercely traditional 
institutions. The vast Bew- 
leys Cafe in Grafton Street 


used to be a famously broad 
church institution where 
everyone from tramps to stu- 
dents and teetotal country 
women repaired to pile their 
trays with strong tea, coffee 
and old-fashioned buns or 
barmbrack. Unlicensed, it 
was the antithesis of the 
admittedly seedy Dublin 
pub. 

Now this is to change. 
After a seven-month refit 
Bewleys is to reopen with a 
licence and a broader menu. 
Possibly even better news is 
that waitresses in starched 
pinnies are to replace the 
controversial self-service 
regimen introduced when 
Bewleys fell on hard times in 
1980s. The changes will 
doubtless scare off some of 
Bewleys ’s poorer customers, 
but the management argues 
that they cannot afford to 
continue as they are. 

For anyone who has not 
visited Dublin for a few 
years, changes of this sort 

will come as a considerable 
surprise. An injection of cap- 
ital into the city has brought 
the old place back to life. 
And so for, at least. Dublin 
has lost none of its old 
allure. 

■ Information: Shelburne 
Hotel 00-35-31-676-6471): The 
Berkeley Court Hotel 
(660-1711) is currently offer- 
ing special deals for the Pent- 
house: I£6S0 per person (mini- 
mum four) for two nights 
with a chauffeur driven car; 
The Clarence Hotel (670-7800): 
The Merrion (6034)600): Pat- 
rick Guilbaud (676 4912), 
menus 1520 (lunch), 1535, 1560 
not including wine; Fitzers 
Cafe (679-0440). 1535. 


Australian savoir faire. 
Californian je ne sais quoi. 
The perfect French 
Chardonnay 






Tn a Frenchman, France is the 
*ch».M»l and university of wine, hut 
to James Herrick it was only the 
nursery 1 - He Iwirned rhe new 
technology of cold fermentation 
in Australia and new methods of 
viticulture in California. So 
when, 20 years on, he returned 
to plant his own vineyards in 
Ltn«uedoc, he could combine 
the best of both worlds - old 
and new - to produce 
exceptional Chardonnay. 
Fresh and spicy, full of 
tropical fruit 
flavours, hut 
with the 
refinement and 
T*" ■•*■*£. long finish of a 
French classic. 


A; Forfait. 
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Buying a Rolls-Royce 


The sensible way to own 
a piece of British history 


Steve Cropley finds that second-hand models have a great deal to offer 


E very week, about 20 

Rolls-Royce and Bentley 

rfriang p bands in 

the UK About a third of 
thorn are new, driven gleaming 
from the plush showrooms of 
Britain's 35 Rolls-Royce 
dealerships by new owners with 
pots of disposable cash and a 
deep desire to own the Best Cars 
In the World. 

The remaining two-thirds are 
second-hand. They are highly 
polished, too, but the bigger 
gleam is likely to be in the eye of 
their canny buyers. This is 
because. In the past couple of 
years, Rolls-Royce and Bentley 
saloons of a certain age have 
become surprisingly sensible, 
practical buys, even against 
top-end executive cars from 
Mercedes-Benz, Jaguar, BMW 
and Lexus. 

It was not always so. The 
company, based in Crewe, 
Cheshire, bit dangerous waters 


30 years ago and has taken its 
time to recover. The trouble 
began when it launched its first 
truly postwar car, the Rolls- 
Royce Silver Shadow, in 19(55. 
Demand soared and production 
responded. It soon became 
apparent, however, that the 
buyers had changed character. 

Traditionalists, of the type 
inclined to buy a new Rolls 
every August, were giving way 
to milli onaire pop music stars 
and footballers with an instinct 
for “lowering the tone”. The old 
exclusiveness of the marque was 
tarnished and prices for used 
cars tumbled as the market 
struggled to absorb all the 
“seven-day wonder” Shadows 
sold by the new breed of owners. 

Since then, Rolls-Royce Motor 
Cars has had to survive 
near-bankruptcy. There were 
two Arab oil embargoes in the 
1970s and two recessions in the 
1980s, both of which had a 


drastic effect cm sales. 
Profitability plunged and the 
situation became serious enough 
for the company's parent, 
Vickers, to contemplate selling 
out to Mercedes or Toyota. 

Today, though, Rolls-Royce 
glows with health. One of the 
main factors in this recovery is 
the crucial technical link with 
BMW which will, in. two years' 
time, help it to launch the first 
all-new Rolls saloon since Silver 
Shadow. There has been major 
re-organisation of factory and 
workforce. But what counts most 
to custom ers is a series of 
Improvements to the cars 
themselves, which had seemed: to 
be sliding into senility. 

Handling , reliability and 
equipment have been improved. 
The Bentley has been 
reestablished decisively as the 
performance option of the pair. 
And the reputation of the 
Rolls-Royce for c l assical luxury 


has been rebufii._Tbe upshot is 
that a Rolls-Royce or Bentley of 
five to eight years old is as 
reliable, as imposing, as slow to 
depreciate and as well backed by 
a warranty as the test of Its 
rivals. And more and more 
owners are recognising it 
- Nigel Winchester, managing 
director of his family's furniture 
business in the Cotswolds, west 
of London, has been buying 
second-hand Rolls-Royces since 
the beginning of the 1960s. Now 
j n hta Ipt ft fr** 

would not contemplate a change. 
■ *Tm on ray sixth used RoRs," 
be says. “I used to buy BMWs 
and Mercedes, but there’s 
something special about the way 
you sit up in a Rolls. Hie way it 
cossets you makes the German 
cars seem very austere by 
comparison. 

"Plenty of my business rivals 
pay much more for their top-eud 
German cars than I do - because 



, tr 



Howfa Rofo-floyc* bolds ufac this 1978 Camtfpa* m estimated* 


they boy them new - and I don’t 
believe they save anything on 
running costs.** 

According to used vehicle 
values published In the car trade 
guide. The Book, the prime 
Rolls-Royce or Bentley is three 
to five years old, new enough to 
have benefited from the recent 
pe rfo rmance and durability 
changes, but old enough to be 
valued well below its new price. 

A 1992 K-registratkm 
Rolls-Royce Silver Spirit, with 
40000 miles on the clock and 
which cost a shade under 


£100,000 new, would cost around . 
£45,000 now from an accredited 
Rolls dealer. The Book’s experts 
estimate that an owner wh6 kept 
the car five years, then disposed 
of it in a private sale, shook! 
realise around £85.000. 

That would rneanhis five, 
years of luxury motoring had 
cost £20.000 - or about the same 
that the owner of a hew 
Rolls-Royce or ftffercedes SOOO 
must budget to lose to 
depreciation In his first year of 
ownership. • 

Many outsiders claim you have 


. to beasoob 

RaDs*b^*b^9hw4Stetor 
denies that “ft yeudwr a snob.” 

tea^.TwriBBt^'ydhr^^'r:;- 
wtmHshveymfcttwHfte nibt a ■"! 
snob, people wfflknenr it 
“Iflnd most peoptero , 
Interested in my car. hot' 
reBWitfttlof ^ Aammj&sitrf r - 
fect, 1 really enjoy the- 
non-aggreisstv* nature of the ~ 
Rolls, which mnsryauTre not 
inclined to compete wftfa other 
traffic. My Silver Spirit gets me . 
where! want to go, and -fast. But 
it never races ■ayah*.” ... 



S ix years on from 
the great interna- 
tional classic and 
collectors’ car mar- 
ket crash of 
1990-91, the wheels have at 
last been pot back on, the 
bodywork has been straight- 
ened and Hie road to recov- 
ery is being taken at an 
increasing clip. 

The occasional bit of 
wreckage can still be seen: a 
liquidator approaching an 
auction house with a long- 
concealed Ferrari; or the 
occasional E-Type Jaguar, 
over-hyped in the late 1980s’ 
boom and sold reluctantly 
by a cash-strapped owner 
resigned, at last, to receiving 
much less than before the 
market veered off the road. 

But the XK140 Jaguars - 
and many other similarly 
priced classics - which were 
chang in g hands for as little 
as 535,000 (£22,000) immedi- 
ately after the crash are 
back up to $65,000-575.000, 
while some less exalted 
sports cars like the Austin- 
Healey 3000 are now fetching 
almost double the $18,000- 
$20,000 level of the crash. 

Higher up the market, 
even auction house principal 
Robert Brooks could hardly 
believe his ears at a sale in 
Geneva earlier this month 
when Oscar-winning US 
actor Nicolas Cage bid 
SFT729.500 (nearly $500,000) 
for the late shah of Iran’s 
Lamborghini Mi ura SVJ - 
more than twice Brooks’ 
estimate. 

All this means that, on 
most classic and collectors’ 
cars, the price tags are point- 
ing up. But can memories of 
the crash be so short that 
the market for these vehicles 
Is heading once again for a 
Speculative boom? 

“Hie investment angle is 
justifiable - but only as the 
excuse you give to your wife 
for buying a car you want to 
drive and enjoy owning," 
says Brooks, a former Chris- 
tie's classic car auctioneer. 

His own auction house, set 
up in 1989, is now the big- 
gest international clearing 
bouse for the sector. And he 
is the man who was wielding 
the gavel when the record 
price for any car was set; 
$8£m for a Bugatti Royale in 
1987. 

There is no doubt that the 
market has regained buoy- 
ancy In the UR and is gath- 
ering fresh momentum in 
continental Europe, North 
America and south-east 
Asian markets such as 
Japan. Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore. Malaysia and Austra- 
lia. 

This upsurge is reflected 
both in the proliferation of 
auctions and the re-entry to 
the market of wealthy Japa- 
nese and others in the boom- 
ing Asia-Pacific region, buy- 
ing privately through a 
well-developed international 
grapevine. 



I n the past few years, 
the total number of 
sales devoted to the 
classic and collector car 
market in the UK - which is, 
like motor sport, the world 
huh of the bumness - has 
averaged a dozen, spread 
mainly between the Brooks, 
Christie’s, Sotheby's and 
Coys houses. This year, at 
least 40 are scheduled. 

Continental Europe, a lag- 
gard in the classic car busi- 
ness — only one auction 


FOR SALE 

Grand. Cberafces Jeep ‘P* 
(Reg. Angnst 1996) 

Colour black. Black leather imerior. 
Bill specification. Tbw bar. 

[ loHBKUlafe condition. 13.000 miles. 
rwcBieMW 

OFFICE IDfflW NUMBER: 
•1245322177 


History in the making . . . Jean Bugatti and lather EOore with Ihe Ann's legendary Royale, One was auctioned for a record $8 Am ki 1987 


Classic and Collectors’ Cars 


Buyers return as 
the bruises fade 


John Griffiths spots signs of recovery from the great prices crash 


house, the Paris-based Pou- 
lain, has a dedicated cars 
section - is the focus of 
increased activity. A couple 
of years ago, barely half a 
dozen auctions were staged. 
This year. 14 are scheduled, 
with Brooks alone holding 
six. 

The sale at Monaco in the 
first weekend of May will be 
one of the biggest of recent 
years and will form part of 
the principality’s 700th anni- 
versary celebrations. The 
price that could be fetched 
by one of its star attractions, 
Ferrari's late-1950s' 250GT 
“Tour de France" racer, 
already is the subject of 
much speculation. 

Indeed, Europe's untapped 
market potential is regarded 
as so large that Brooks has 
set up a subsidiary in 
Geneva. Brooks Europe, to 
exploit it The new business 
is headed by managing direc- 
tor Simon Kudston who is a 
nephew of Glen Kudston, 
one of motor racing’s legend- 


ary “Bentley Boys" of the 
1920s. He used to be with 
Coys and organised that 
company’s own major conti- 
nental auction, held at Ger- 
many's Nurburgring. 

Another indicator of reviv- 
ing Interest across the world 
is the deal (via private 
treaty) by which Japanese 
entrepreneur Yoshiyuku 
Hayashi repurchased sev- 
eral of the 1930s’ Alfa-Romeo 
P3 grand prix racing cars he 
owned until the early 1990s. 
He is said to have paid more 
than $lm each. 

Brooks points out how- 
ever, that prices in most 
cases remain well below the 
lofty heights of the late 
1980s. And he believes that 
increases are likely to be 
progressive, not explosive. 
“The activity is back - sales 
volumes are almost fee samp 
as in 1989-90 - but in most 
cases not the prices." he 
says. 

"Yes, there is upward 
movement, and feat is good 


for ihe market and good for 
us. But I haven’t changed 
my mind that, this time 
round, there wifi he no bub- 
ble. 

"People do have shortish 
memories when times crane 
good again. But the fells we 
witnessed in the crash, for a 
market that basically has 
been in existence only since 
the 1970s, were so dramatic 
that they will not easily be 
forgotten.” 


T he crash saw one 
D-Type Jaguar rac- 
ing car, ' which 
fetched £1.2m in 
October 1989, refold in 1998 
for £400,000. Today, its value 
has recovered, but only to. an 
estimated £500,000. 

"Ordinary" Ferraris, with 
no spedaT history, fell from 
£200,000^220.000 to as low as 
£35, ooo -£40,000 and, accord- 
ing to the auction houses, 
have recovered to only 
around £SQJX)0- 
But cars such as the 


' shah's Lambor ghini show 
that high prices can be made 
where the vehicle concerned 
has special qualities such as 
a colourful history, rarity 
value or originality. 

In most cases, though, and 
viewed from the 1989 market 
peak, the lesson is' clean 
“investment" now is just 
about the last word to 
describe buying into the col- 
lectors’ car market, even for 
those purchasing in its 
trough. But that, says 
Brooks, is really how it 
should be. 

He notes that while the 
market might be big - worth 
an estimated £55m, with 
7,000 cars auctioned each 
year in the UK alone - it is 
not suited to speculators. 

“Apart from . anything 
else," he adds, “there is a 
cost to owning and main- 
taining such cars which can 
Itself be very expensive. 
They are not like share cer- 
tificates which you just lock 
away in a safe." • 



Road Test 


Put this 



'll?? 



high on your list 




For comfort arid reliability, you will go a long : 
way to find a better <?ar/ writes Smart Marshall 


2* . •- 


I f you want comfort, reli- 
ability and prestige in 
an executive class car, 
there is really no alter- 
native at present to an Audi. 
BMW. Jaguar or Mercedes- 
Benz, although the Lexus is 
pushing hard to get in the 
frame. But if comfort and 
reliability are sufficient, the 
choice widens considerably. 

At the top of the shopping 
fist for many a user-chooser 
who is not too conscious of 
status - even more so a pri- 
vate buyer's - should be one 
of the latest Mitsubishi Gal- 
ant saloons or estates, which 
reach British showrooms on 
April 2. 

List prices are keen, rang- 
ing from &6J595 for a two- 
litre, four-cylinder manual 
saloon to £23.725 for a 2.5- 
htre, V6 automatic estate car 
with air conditioning, power-, 
adjusted front seats and 
leather trim. 

The new cars make up the 
eighth generation of Galants 
in just over 20 years; 
Although .they cost about 
the same as . the cars they 
have replaced, their equip- - 
ment is better. They have 
more safety and security 
measures, and lower insur- 
ance group ratings. 

What has hot changed is 
the three-year, unlimited 
mileage warranty, pioneered 
by Mitsubishi and still one of 
the best an offer. A three- 
year European recovery ser- 
vice is thrown in, too. 

Although user-choosers 
naturally expect their cars to 
be 100 per cent reliable, at 
least they know they will 
not have to pay the cost of 
the repairs out of their own 
pockets if there is a break- 
down after a couple of years. 
So, the finding of the latest 
Lex Survey of Motoring - 
that Mitsubishi cars are the 
most reliable in Britain - 
might be of less importance 
to user-choosers than to 
people who buy and run cars 
with their own money.. 

Remarkably, the indepen- 
dent survey, which is based 
on the experience Lex 
Vehicle Leasing had with 
70,000 cars, found Mitsubishi 
products to be almost twice 
as reliable as the prestigious 
German Tngfcrat ' . 

The Mitsubishi breakdown 
rate was 433. per cent com- 
pared with 7:11 per cent 


(BMW) and 7.61 per cent 
(Mercedes) although, to be 
fair, many of the BMW and 
Mercedes breakdown, calls 
probably came from, users 
who had bad frotabte with 
the anti-theft systems. And 
personal experience leads 
me to suspect it might often 
have been their own fault, 
not that of the cars. 

I have driven almost every 
kind of vehicle with four or 
more wheels without prob- 
lems, but complicated in-car 
entertainment systems with 
microscopic lettering on the 
knobs, thief alarms and' 
engine immobilisers have 
more than once reduced me 
to impotent fury. 

Knowing I could have pro- 
voked their misbehaviour by 
pressing the wrong button - 
or the right one at the wrong 


■ even with tail people in the 
front seats. 

The engine, spirited when 
accelerating, was. silent on 
the motorway and ~rfHk- 
smooth at all times. Clever 
electronics controlling the 
automatic transmission 



Mitsubishi's 

three-year, 

unlimited 


warranties 
are still. .. 
among the 
best on offer 


time - did not help. But 
even the security system of 
the Galant V6, one. of the 
-most user-friendly cars I 
have encountered, gave me 
no trouble. And I rapidly 
mastered the important bits 
of the in-car entertainment 
system. (What I really mean 
is that I managed to lock-in 
BBC radio 2, 8 and 4 and 
Classic ,FM and could find 
them again). 

The last; Galant looked 
rounded and unremarkable; ' 
the new one has stronger, 
styling lines and more ele- 
gant curves. ' While - not 
exactly head-turning, it is 
individual enough not to be 
mistaken for its class rivals. ' 

In &. week of everything 
from pouring rain .to bright 
sun, wintry -cold to a hint at 
summer to come, 1 found a 
Galant Vfl automatic the per- 
fect companion. The leather- 
trimmed seats, were yielding 
but supportive. Rear passer^ 
gers had ample leg room. 


detected and remembered jm 
my- driving style and fixed ^ 
the change up points accord- ■' 
ingly. • • ' . z " 

I would not rate the Gal- 
ant V6 as exciting; But then, 

1 have little time for people 
who think driving on the ■ 
public highway is -a sporting - 
challenge. 

• - My -role model is the Bent- 
ley chauffeur hurrying a VIP • 
to Heathrow airport to catch 
Concorde. He dare hot be - 
late but is well aware that .. 
any disturbance will incur 
the great ; man’s displeasure. . . 

In this mode, the Galant was . 
pure pleasure. ; ’ 

On coarsely surfaced cram- 
try roads and some stretches • 
of motorway, the 60 series 
Bridgestone low-profile tyres _ 
could -be heard rumbling I . 
put this down partly, to the . 
lack of mechanical and wind 
noise* In heavy rain, the ,. tv 
rumbling' was less obvious ' . — : ' 
and their formidable wet 
grip much appreciated- • 

Multi-link suspension with . 
a degree of -passive rear- 
wheel steering has been fear . 
tured on past Mitsubishi Gal- 
ants. On this. latest model. ' 
improved suspension mount- 
ings help keep the wheels 



***** 


more nearly -vertical when 




- cornering. The tyre treads 
stay square to the. road arid ‘ 
handling is always well bal- 
anced and secure. ' 

The boot is huge and can - 
be extended, estate car-style, 
by lowering' the 60/40 split 
rear seat 

Standard . equipment s, 
throughout the Galant range 
Includes, twin airbags (with 
extra, side-impact airbags on -.-5 - 
fee V6).’ anti-lock brakes, ""” v 
headlamp- washers and - 
heated,, poweradfusted- door - 
mirrors. - •/ • ■ ; . - - 

- A V6 automatic Galant;. 
could return up to 5impg- 
(9.11 1/I00km); a manual two- 
litre model 34mpff (8:3 V ' 
100km). The tank, holds 14.1 
gallons (64 litres). Both tank 
filler flap and - 1 boot" lid . are 






released. . from fee. driving * 
seat, wm every: other manu- n . 
fectorer please fallow? ' . ,\ v r. 
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The new Galant V& not a head-tuner but ftxftridual enough: to stand IpsrfltonrtedhnVfnia 
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What’s on in 
the principal 
cities 


m AMSTERDAM 

auction 

Sottobys Amsterdam 
Tet 3 1 -20-5502200 
•. Important Clocks & Watches: 
safe of timepieces, including gilt 
bronze French clocks from the 
18th and 19th centuries and rare 
watches frdm producers such as 
■ Rotex, Omega and Hamilton; Mar 

26 v 

CONCERT 
Concertgebouw 
-Tel: 31-20-6718345 

• Johannespassi on : by Bach. 

- Conducted by Hartmut Haenchen 
arid performed by the Nederfands 
Kamwdrkest and Jenaer 
Madrigalkrets. Soloists include 
Jufene Banse, Katarina Kamdus, 

" Anthony Rolfa Johnson, Johannes 

- Maririov and Nathan Berg; Mar 26, 

27 . 

exhibition 
Pe ffleuwe Kerk 
Tet 31 ‘20-62681 68 

• Catharine, the Empress and the 
. Arts: exh&rtion featuring 19 old 

master paintings from the 
collection of the Russian Czarina 
Cathartna the Great (1729-175®), 
including works by Titian, Bordone, 
Rubens, Hals, Jordaensand 
Rembrandt Displayed alongside 
these paintings are other art 
objects and personal belongings of 
the Czarina; to Apr 13 


■ ANTWERP 

CONCERT. 

deSkigef Tel: 32-3-2483800 
• Mass in 8 Minor by Bach. 
Conducted by Sigiswald Kutjken, 
performed by the Orchestra and 
Chofr.of La Petite Bands. Soloists 
-include soprano’s Greta De 
Reyghere and Marijke Van Arnhem, 

• alto James Bowman, tenor 
Jean-Paul Fouchdcourt and bass 

' Geeft Sm'rts; Mar 24 
OPERA 

De Vlaamse Opera 

Tet 32-3-2336808 

• Tannhfiusar by Wagner. 
Conducted by Stefan Soltesz, 
performed by the Vlaamse Opera. 
Soloists include Gary Lakes, Nina 
Stemme, Yvonne Naef and Jorma 

- Hyrminen; Mar 25, 28 


I BERLIN 

CONCERT 
Konzerthaus Berfin 
Tel: 49-30-203090 

• Johannespassion: by Bach. 
Conflicted by Philippe 
Heriwraghe. performed by the 
Akademie fOr Alte Musik Berlin and 
the RIAS-Kammerchor. Soloists 
include soprano Sibylla Rubens, 
altoingeborg Danz, tenor 
Christoph Ptegardien and bass 
Franz-Josef Seng; Mar 28 
PhSTarmonte Berlin - Grosser 
Saa! & Kammermusiksaa! Tel: 
49-30-2614383 

• Daniel Barenboim and Itzhak 
Perlman; the pianist and violinist 
perform works by Schubert, 

Webern and Stravinsky. Part of the 
Festtage 1997; Mar 25 

• Radu Lupu: the pianist performs 
works by Schubert. Part of the 
Festtage 1997; Mar 27 

OPERA 

Deutsche Oper Berfin 
Tel: 49-30-3438401 

• Der Fltegende Hollander by 
Wagner. Conducted by Rafael 
FrOhbeck de Burgos, performed by 
the Deutsche Oper Berfin. Soloists 
Include Math Salminen. Julia 
Varady, Jorma Sitvasti and Nadja 
Michael; Mar 27 


1 BIRMINGHAM 

CONCERT 
Symphony Hall 
- Tet- 44-1 21 -2002000 
• Alfred Brendek the pianist 
performs works by Busoni, Liszt, 
Schumann and Haydn; Mar 23 


. ■ BONN 

OPERA 

Oper der Stadt Bonn 
Tel: 49-228-7281 

• Parsifal: by Wagner. Conducted 
• by.Jeffrey Tata, performed by the 
Orchester der Beethovenhaile 
Sonn and the Oper der Stadt 
Bona Soloists include Harry 
: Pesters, Stephen Richardson and 
Franz-Josef Selig; Mar 23 



M BRISBANE 

EXWBmcvN 
Queensland Art Gallery 
Tel; 61-7-3840-7333 

* HoSt & Chandon Touring 
BWbltion 1997: display of 
PQtatogs, pdnts, sculpture and 

^Pfefooraiphy by the finalists in thi 
jWarfs Mott & Chandon Australiar 
. St^Btowship; to Mar 31 

APEST 

Spring Festival 

*1179836 

TavaszS FesztivaJ: 
'tWm* festiva I includes 

vetoes by the Budapest 
Fe^riti .Orchestra conducted by 
^JrafiFlSttier. tha Szeged 

■ cpoteaiporary Ballet, the 

State Opera with 
piftWMwte Marco and the 
.oHKQumt-tb Mar 31 

- lk NB^ MB 

■ {CHICAGO 

^xwnoN 

^Hrwthuteof Chicago 
Tat -T-31 2-443^00 

• Chafes Renrtie Mackintosh: 
“““d as the moat comprehensive 

of Mackintosh’s work ever 



m Paris fa Gustave Courbet’s ProucThon et sa famtlie an 1853 as part of the Paris-BmxeUes/Bnnales-Paris exhibition 


mounted, this exhibition features 
more than 200 objects, Including 
architectural drawings, room 
settings, furniture, decorative arts, 
models and watercolours; from 
Mar 29 to Jun 22 


■ CLEVELAND 

EXHIBITION 

Cleveland Museum of Art 

Tel: 1-216-421-7340 
• Faberge in America* display 
drawn from 32 American 
collections and including more 
than 400 examples of pieces by 
Peter Carl Fabergg, court jeweller 
to the last two Russian Czars and 
best known for his gem-encrusted 
eggs; to May 11 


■ COLOGNE 

OPERA 

KSIner PhHharmonie 
Tel: 49-221-2040820 
• Parsifal: by Wagner. Conducted 
by James Conlon, performed by 
the GOrzenich-Orchester, the 
Kblner Philharmoniker and the 
Opemchor der Biihnen der Stadt 
K6ln. Soloists include Stig 
Andersen, Renate BeheJ. Kurt Moll, 
Harry Pesters, Eike-Wilm Schulte 
and Zelotes Edmund Toliver; Mar 
28 


■ DUBLIN 

EXHIBITION 

Irish Museum of Modem Art 
Tel: 353-1-6718666 
• Damien Hirst; the first showing 
in Ireland of ‘Acquired Inability to 
Escape’, a sculpture by the Turner 
Prize-winning British artist The 
work forms part of the Wettkunst 
Collection of Recent British Art, on 
long-term loan to the museum; to 
Aug 30 


■ DUSSELDORF 

EXHIBITION 
KimsthaOe Dusseldorf 
Tel: 49-211-8996240 

• Mich ail Wrubel - Der rossische 
Symbolist retrospective exhibition 
devoted to the work of the Russian 
Symbolist artist Michail Wrubel 
(1856-1910). The show features 
approximately 30 paintings, 150 
works on paper and 20 ceramics 
from Russian collections; to Apr 13 
Kunstmuseum im Ehrenhof 

Tel: 49-211-8992460 

• Italian Glass: Murano - Milan 
1930 - 1970: exhibition featuring 
approximately 270 glass works 
made in Murano and Milan, 
documenting the developments in 
Italian glass art in the years 
1930-1970. The exhibition places 
special emphasis on the work of 
architect Carlo Scarpa from the 
1930s and early 1940s and that of 
painter Fulvio Bianco ni from the 
1950s and 1960s; to May 4 


■ EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITION 

National Gallery of Scotland 
Tel: 44-1 31 -5568921 
• C as siano dal Pozzo’s Paper 
Museum: an exhibition of images 
from toe Museo Cartaceo (Paper 
Museum), assembled in Rome by 
the collector and connoisseur 
Cassiano dal Pozzo (1588-1657); 
from Mar 27 to Jun 8 


■ GENOA 

OPERA 

Teatro Carlo Fence 
Tel: 39-10-589329 
# La Cenerentola: by Rossini. 
Conducted by GianJuFgi Gelmetti 
and performed by Teatro Carlo 
Felice. Soloists Include Monica 
Bacefli, Bruno Praticd and Roberto 
ScaRriti; from Mar 25 to Apr 8 


■ HAMBURG 

exhibition 

Museum fOr Kunst und Gewerbe 
Tel: 49-40-24862732 
• Das.Getteimnis der Mumlen - 
Ewiges Leben am Nit exhibition 
focusing on Egyptian mummies, 
their role and preparation and the 
ways in which they were a source 
of inspiration to Europeans from 
the 17th century onwards. The 
exhibition also shows how modem 
research -techniques are used to 
look at the inside of a mummy 
without destroying the linen 
wrapping; to Apr 20 


■ HELSINKI 

EXHIBITION 

Helsinki City Art Museum 
Tel: 358-9-1692380 


• Frida Kahlo: the first showing of 
Kahlo’s work in Finland, inducting 
150 paintings and 20 drawings and 
graphic works; to Apr 23 


■ HONGKONG 

FILM 

Concert Had, City Hall 
Tel: 852-229212888 
• The 21st Hong Kong 
International Film Festival: this 
year’s festival programme includes 
a tribute to Ishmaet Bernal, a 
documentary strand and 
retrospective of Hong Kong 
cinema; from Mar 25 to Apr 9 


■ HOUSTON 

EXHIBITION 
The Menil Collection 
Tel: 1-713-525-9400 
• Mark Rothko: The Chapel 
Commission: exhibition marking 
the 25th anniversary of the 
commissioning of the Rothko 
Chapel, a unique assignment that 
allowed the abstract artist to 
explore potential interactivity 
between painting, architecture and 
natural light; to Mar 30 


■ LEIPZIG 

CONCERT 

Gewandhaus zu Leipzig 
Tel: 49-341-12700 
• Johannespassion: by Bach. 
Conducted by Georg Christoph 
Biller, performed by the 
Gewandhausorchester and the 
Thomanerchor. Soloists include 
Ruth Holton, Axel Kohler, John 
Mark Ainsley, Hermann Christian 
Polster and Peter Harvey; Mar 27, 
28 


■ LISBON 

EXHIBITION 
Modem Art Centre 
Tel: 351-1-7935131 
• Treasure Island: exhibition 
showcasing works of British art 
collected by the Cdouste 
Gulbenkian Foundation since the 
late 1950s. The display is split into 
two sections; the first covering the 
period from the late 1950s to 
mid-1960s, the second from the 
late 1960s to toe present day. 
Artists with work on show include 
Blake, Hockney, Hodgkin, Riley, 
Bacon, Cragg, Gormley, Hirst and 
Hume; to May 4 


■ LONDON 

CONCERT 
Barbican Hall 
Tel: 44-171-6384141 

• London Symphony Orchestra: 
with conductor Seiji Ozawa 
perform works by Britten. 
Schumann and Prokofiev: Mar 25 

Purcell Room 
Tel: 44-1 71 -9604242 

• Sarah Poole-, performance by 
the soprano, accompanied by 
pianist Nigel Clayton, double 
bass-player David Heyes and 
drummer Chris Gould. The 
programme includes works by 
Gershwin, Porter and Kem; Mar 23 

Wigmore Hall 
Tel: 44-171-9352141 

• Die SchOne MOUerin: by 
Schubert. Performance by tenor 
Ian Bostridge, accompanied by 
pianist Julius Drake; Mar 25 

EXHIBITION 
British Museum 
Tel: 44-171-6361555 

• Ancient Faces: Mummy 
Portraits from Roman Egypt 
exhibition displaying nearly 200 
mummy portraits on wooden 
panels, Cnen shrouds and coffin 

lids made between the 1st and 3rd 
centuries AD; to Jul 20 

National Portrait GaHery 

Tel: 44-171-3060055 

• August Sander majo- 
rat respective exhibition of toe work 
of the German photographer. In a 
series of uncompromisingly direct 
photographs Sander recorded rural 
and urban society In Germany both 
before and after the first world war. 
The selection of 200 photographs 
on display, drawn from Sander's 
own collection, includes a high 
proportion of previously unseen 
images: to Jun 8 

OPERA 

Royal Opera House - Covent 
Garden Tet 44-171-2129234 

• Die Melstersinger von NQmberg: 
by Wagner. Conducted by Bernard 
Haitink, performed by the Royal 
Opera. Soloists indude Nancy 
Gustafson. Catherine wyn-Rogere, 


G5sta Winbergh and John 
Tomlinson; Mar 24 


■ LOS ANGELES 

EXHIBITION 

Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art Tel: 1-213-857*6000 
• Exiles and Emigres: 1933-1945: 
exhibition focusing on the work of 
23 painters, sculptors, 
photographers and architects in 
exile during the 12 years of Nazi 
rule. It indudes works by 
Kandinsky, Ernst, Chagall, Gropius 
and van der Rohe; to May 1 1 


■ LUXEMBOURG 

EXHIBITION 

Musee National d* Histoire et 
d*Art Tel: 352-4793301 
• Cecil Beaton. Portraits d’un 
esthete Da Marlene Dietrich d Mick 
Jagger display of 160 original 
prints by the photographer who’s 
portrait work was often occupied 
by fashion, style, beauty and 
glamour. Subjects include Marlene 
Dietrich and Greta Garbo; from 
Mar 27 to May 11 


■ MANNHEIM 

EXHIBITION 
StSdtische Kunsthalle 
Tel: 49-621-2936413 
• Aristide Maillol - Skulptureru 
exhibition devoted to the work of 
the French sculptor Aristide Maillol, 
influenced by Rodin and the 
Impressionists. On display are 
some 45 sculptures, as well, as a 
number of drawings, prints and 
book Illustrations; to Mar 31 


■ MOSCOW 

CONCERT 

Tchaikovsky Conservatoire 
Tel: 7-095-2297589 
• The Russian National Orchestra: 
with conductor Paavo J&rvi 
perform works by Schumann and 
Sibelius; Mar 24 


■ NEW YORK 

CONCERT 
Avery Fisher Hall 

Tel: 1-212-875-5030 

• New York Philharmonic: with 
conductor Kurt Masur and pianist 
Evgeny Kissin performs works by 
Beethoven and Rimsky-Korsakov; 
Mar 27, 28, 29 

EXHIBITION 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-212-879-5500 

• Giambattista Tiepolo: a 
monographic exhibition of about 
70 paintings by the 18th century 
Venetian painter. The exhibition, 
celebrating the 300th anniversary 
of the artist’s birth, covers the full 
extent of Tiepolo’s career with an 
emphasis on his large-scale 
canvases; to Apr 27 

Whitney Museum of American 
Art Tet 1-212-670-3600 

• The 1997 Biennial Exhibition: 
toe 1997 Biennial is the 69th in toe 
series of Biennial exhibitions, first 
established by Museum founder 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney in 
1932. The Biennial is the Whitney's 
signature exhibition and focuses 
on toe most important 
developments in recent American 
art; to Jun 22 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera House 

Tel: 1-212-362-6000 

• Das Rheingoid: by Wagner. 
Conducted by James Levine, 
performed by the Metropolitan 
Opera. Soloists include Hong, 
Schwarz, Svenddn and Langridge; 
Mar 26 


■ PARIS 

CONCERT 
La Sorbonne 
Tel: 33-1 42 62 71 71 

• Mtssa Solemnis; by Liszt 
Conducted by Jacques Grimbert 
performed by the Orchestra et 
Choeur de I’Unlversfte de 

Paris -Sorbonne and the Grand 
Choeur de I'UFR de Musicologie. 
Soloists incfude soprano 
Anno-Marguerite Werster, 
mezzo-soprano Liliana Bcdneche, 
tenor Guy Fletcher and baritone 
Johannes Schmidt; Mar 25, 26 
Musde d’Oreay 
Tel: 33-1 40 49 48 14 

• Cttilingirian Quartet with pianist 
Jeremy Menuhin perform works tv 
d’lndy and Faurd; Mar 27 

Salle Gaveau 
Tel: 33-1 49 53 05 07 

• Maria Bayo; the soprano 
performs works by Soter, 


Wolf-Ferrari, Ravel, Toldra and 
Rodrigo; Mar 24 

EXHIBITION 

Galertes Natfonales du Grand 
Palais Tel: 33-1 44 13 1 7 17 
• Paris-Bnjxelies/BruxeDes-Paris: 
exhibition focusing on the artistic 
relation and exchange between 

Belgium aid France from 1848 to 
1914. Attention is being paid to 
visual arts as well as decorative 
arts, architecture, literature and 
music, ranging from Realism and 
Impressionism to Symbolism and 
Art Nouveau; Mar 21 to Jul 14 


■ PHILADELPHIA 

EXHIBITION 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-215-763-8100 
• John Sartain 1808-1897: 
Philadelphia Printmaker exhibition 
examining the accomplishments of 
Sartain with a set of nine prints 
and drawings selected from the 
Museum's own collection; 
to Apr 20 


■ PRAGUE 

EXHIBITION 

N&rodni galerfe v Praze - 
National Gallery of Prague 
Tel: 420-2-232 93 31 

• Surrealistic imagery and 
Drawing 1930-1996: exhibition 
surveying the strong Czech history 
of Surrealism. The display traces 
the movement from its conception 
in the 1930s, life under communist 
rule (when the movement was 
forced underground) and its 
present day status. Artists with 
work on display include 
Effenberger, Nov6k, Teige and 
Medkovd; to Apr 13 

National Gallery - Sternberg 
Palais 

Tel: 420-2-24510594 

• Saint With Book: exhibition 
marking the return to Prague of an 
important 14th century statue 
‘Saint With Book', purchased by 
the National Gallery at an auction 
in Zurich last year; to Apr 27 


■ REYKJAVIK 

EXHIBITION 

National Gallery of Iceland 
Tel: 354-5621000 
• Max Ernst exhibition focusing 
on Ernst’s sculptural work between 
1930-1974. Also on display are a 
series of photographs taken of the 
artist by contemporaries including 
Man Ray, Cartier-Bresson and 
Penn; to Mar 30 


■ STOCKHOLM 

EXHIBITION 
Nationalmuseum 
Tel: 46-8-6664250 
• Masterpieces from Utrecht 
display featuring 30 paintings on 
loan from toe Cerrtraal Museum, 
Utrecht. The works date from the 
16th and 17th centuries and 
Include ‘Madonna With The Wild 
Roses’ by Jan van Scorel; to May 
11 


■ THESSALONIKI 

DANCE 

Thessaloniki Cultural Capital *97 
Tel: 30-31-867860-6 

• 2: choreographed by Edouard 
Lock to music by Shields, Pop, 
Rameau and others, performed by 
LaLa Human Steps, at the State 
Theatre of Northern Greece; 

Mar 29 

EXHIBITION 

Thessaloniki Cultiaal Capital *97 
Tel: 30-31-867860-6 

• Joseph Beuys and Fluxus: the 
first exhibition of work by Beuys 
mounted in Greece, featuring 
drawings, plastic works, 
engravings, objects and 
installations by the German artist 
Alongside this exhibition is another 
tracing tire history of the 
avant-garde movement Fluxus, a 
revival of the Dada philosophies. 
The exhibitions take place at the 
Macedonian Museum of 
Contemporary Art; from Mar 26 to 
Apr 30 

THEATRE 

Thessaloniki Cultural Capital *97 
Tel: 30-31-867860-6 

• World Theatre Day: special gala 
dinner to be held in honour of 
leading Greek and foriegn actors; 
Mar 27 


■ TOKYO 

AUCTION 

Tokyo Auction House 
• The Beaties Auction: an 
all-Beaties auction taking place 
simultaneously in Tokyo and, via a 
special satellite link-up, London. 
Highlights of the sale include the 
original Barber's Shop mentioned 
in the ’Penny Lane’ lyrics, Rlngo 
Starr’s childhood home at 9 
Madryn Street, Liverpool. Brian 
Epstein’s personal collection of 
Beatles acetates (comprising of 

over 30 recordings of un released 
works in progress) and Paul 
McCartney's presentation Hoffner 
violin bass guitar Mar 23 
CONCERT 

Suntory Hafl Tel: 81-3-35849999 
A Cheryl Studen the soprano 
performs works by Schubert, 
Brahms, Mahler, Strauss and 
Lahar; Mar 28 


■ VIENNA 

OPERA 

VoEkstheater Tet 43-1-5232776 
• Tristan und Isolde: by Wagner. 
Conducted by Herbert von Karajan 
and peformed by the Volktheater 
Wien. Soloists include Fritz 
HammeJ. Robert Hauer-RiedI and 
Anna Franziska Sma; Mar 23 
Listing selected and edited by 
ArtBase The International Arts 
Database, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. Copyright 1997. AH 
rights reserved. Tet 31 2D 684 
6441. E-mail: artbaseGpLnet 


CHESS 


Lone Fine, California, used 
to be the site of one of 
the most Interesting tourna- 
ments in the world where 
grandmasters, US masters 
and talented juniors com- 
peted high up in the 
Rockies. 

Lone Pine has ceased, but 
American players and organ- 
isers valued it so much that 
the concept has been revived 
via the US Masters in March 
and the New York Open in 
April, in both, you can make 
an international name in a 
few days- 

Lloyds Bank in August 
and the ARC Young Masters 
in spring similarly inspired 
UK talents, and last week- 
end's ICI Stockton one-day 
was a model of how this can 
be achieved on a shorter 
time-scale. 

The show stealer was the 
British under-10 champion 

Gawain Jones who became 
the youngest ever to beat an 
international master. This 
week’s players shared sec- 
ond prize behind world num- 
ber 10 Adams (C Crouch v B 
Lalic). 

1 d4 Nf» 2 NI3 e6 3 Bg5 
Less fashionable than the 
Tromp l d4 and 2 Bg5. this 
system can lead to a promis- 
ing attack. 

H6 4 BxfB QxfB 5 e4 d6 6 
Nc3 Nd7 7 Qd2 a6 8 0-0-0 
Qd8 9 b4 c5 10 gS Qc7?l b5 


avoids loss of time, ll Bh3 
b5 12 Rhel Be7 13 Ne2 Bb7 
14 Nf4 CXd4 15 Nxd4 Nc5? 
Black should try e5 16 Nd5 
Bxd5 17 exd5 esd4, though 
White has a strong attack. 

16 Bxefil Nxe6 17 Ndxe6 
txe6 18 Nxefi Qc4 19 Nxg7+ 
Kf7 20 Nf5 Qxa2 21 Qc3 BIB 
22 NxdS-t Ke6 23 e5 Be7 24 
Nxb7 RhcS 25 Rd6+! Now 
the BK is fatally exposetLKf? 
26 Qf3+ KeS 27 e€ Rxc2+ 28 
Kxc2 Resigns. 

No 1172 
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Stuart Conquest v Alexei 
Shirov, Bundesliga 1997. 
White (to move) against one 
of the leadin g grandmasters, 
the British player continued 
1 Real R13+ 2 Kxe2 Rxb3+ 3 
Kd2 Rxb5 4 Ra8+ Kc7 5 
R8a7+ Kxc6 6 Rxg7 Bf5 when 
Shirov held out for a draw. 
What did they miss? 

Solution Page II 

Leonard Barden 


BRIDGE 


Yet again a singleton king 
rears its ugly head. Worse 
still for the beleaguered 
declarer, the correct line of 
play would have provided 
the opportunity for him to 
see it drqp under his ace. 

N 

4 9853 

¥ 984 

4 A K 6 

* K 8 4 

W E 

4 K 4 J4 2 

¥ A K 6 2 ¥ Q J 7 5 

♦973 4975 

4J 1 0632 4 J 4 2 

S 

4 A Q 1 0 7 6 

¥ 103 

* Q 1 0 8 5 

* A Q 

A gains t Souths 4S, West led 
¥AK and another. Declarer 
ruffed, crossed to d ummy 
with A4. and led 34 to his 
04. losing to K4. Regaining 
the lead with A*, he led 94 
and, when East followed 
small, had to decide whether 
to finesse again or play for 


the drop. When he opted for 
the latter, the defence col- 
lected their fourth trick. 

The declarer could afford 
one tramp loser, but not 
two. There is, thankfully, a 
safety play for nine cards 
missing king and jack. Here, 
if spades are 2-2 or East 
holds 4KJ, you are safe: if 
West holds both K4 and J4, 
you cannot succeed. But, if 
West holds a singleton K4. 
you may lose two tricks. 
Two avoid this, you lay 
down A4 and, if K4 fails to 
fall, you cross to dummy and 
lead towards your 4Q10. You 
may squander an overtrick, 
but you give yourself a bet- 
ter chance of f ulfilling your 
contract 

In this case. K4 does fall, 
so you return to dummy to 
finesse East for J4, earning 
you not only your overtrick 
but far more significantly, 
the admiration of your 
peers. 

Paul Mendelson 


CROSSWORD 


No. 9,331 Set by CINCINNUS 

A prize of a classic Pelikan Souverttn 800 fountain pen for the flret 
correct solution opened and five runner-up prizes of £35 Pelikan 
vouchers. Solutions by Wednesday April 2, marked Crossword 9.331 
on the envelope, to the Financial Times, Number One Southwark 
Bridge. Loudon SE1 9HL. Solution on Saturday April 5. 



Name— 

Ackkras. 


ACROSS 

1 Greek leg-end of Greek leg- 
end? (8,4) 

10 Again apportion something 
genuine bought at auction 

11 Italian food from the centre 
of Paris is taken by Holy 
Roman Emperor.... (7) 

12 Roman tongue the 

French can provide (5) 

13 University office for one 
engaged in study and craft 

15 tforward but not 
straight forward, we bear 
GO) 

16 An employer making sure 
18 Oil source in Beira, per- 

20 China cap and hat (5,5) 

22 Divinity making the old 
fogy drop notes (8) 

24 Leaders in military uni- 
form fail to impress in 
civilian dress (5) 

26 Work bard and help one 
west to find snakes 


28 La 


27 Design made of strips, 
'y tactile (7) 

i prayer - to wish 

for reincarnation 02) 
Solution 9,330 


DOWN 

2 Part of book In church fit 
to be set before the queen 

3 Sulty hotel in a comic 
opera (8) 

4 An instrument that’s 
plucked the head off one 
that’s blown? (4) 

5 Rocky debris dog left for 
bird (7,3) 

6 Eastern head turned by 
German city (5) 

7 They fasten doors in cha- 
lets. perhaps (7) 

8 Rapid growth of airline for 
top travel (13> 

9 Ore - it is found in piles of 
combustible material by a 
policeman (6,7) 

14 Lie about mirror material 
(10) 

17 Motored round - engineer’s 
first installed device for 
recording distance (8) 

19 Where one may buy some 
food or an endless tangled 
hosepipe? (3-4) 

21 Flashy fliers and swimmers 
(7) 

23 A girl from the land of 
Croesus (5) 

25 Animal about to move 
freely (4) 

Solution 9,319 



WINNERS 9.319: M. McLaughlin. Londonderry; RJL Carter. 
Scunthorpe; Barbara Foran, London W2; Mrs EJ3. Lawrence, 
Seafbrd, East Sussex; Mrs D. Russell, Gawsworth. Cheshire- 
Veronica Stall wood. Cu d desdo n . Oxford. 
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Weekend Investor 


Wall Street 

Worrying times on 
the latest frontier 

Lisa Bransten recognises ripples of unease 
among cyberspace’s techno -rich 


A falling star? 

Rebased 

130 



Mar 1996 67 Mar 

Source; OaasDQvn 


I f njunnurings in cyber- 
space are any indica- 
tion. investors in tech- 
nology' shares are 
showing signs of worry. 

“Is this the 'end of the bull 
market'? Is it the "pause that 
refreshes'? Has it entered a 
"trading range 7" asked one 
investor in a posting on an 
Internet bulletin board. 

There is reason for con- 
cern. The technology-rich 
Nasdaq composite index is 
more than 9 per cent below 
the peak it hit in late Janu- 
ary - a drop almost big 
enough to be considered a 
“correction” by market ana- 
lysts. 

And at least one promi- 
nent analyst has warned 
that the slip in the sector 
may be just the beg inning of 
a true bear market. 

Barton Biggs of Morgan 
Stanley, the US investment 
bank, writes that he sees a 
slowdown in the explosive 
growth of technology spend- 
ing as corporate America 
takes some time to digest its 
investment in high-tech 
equipment. 

“If demand bad been grow- 
ing at 25 per cent per year 
and prices have been falling 
10 per cent, now demand 
may grow 10 per cent and 
prices may fall 15 per cent - 
not the end of the world, but 
capable of giving a severe 
stomach ache," he writes In 
a note to clients. 

In the shorter term, the 
technology sector has fallen 
victim to fears of an interest 
rate Increase that have 
gripped the broader market 
as welL 

A majority of Wall Street 
economists now believe that 
the Federal Reserve will 
tighten monetary policy at 
Tuesday's meeting of its 
Open Market Committee. 

Most analysts interpreted 
Fed chairman Alan Green- 
span's repetition on Thurs- 
day that the central bank 
must act pre-emptively to 
prevent the economy from 
getting out of control as a 
warning to the markets of an 
imminent rate increase. 

Worries about tighter 
monetary policy made for a 
bumpy week in general with 
blue chip shares in the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average off 
about 2 per cent by noon 
yesterday, but the index still 
showed gains for the year. 

The Nasdaq, which soared 
nearly 8 per cent in the first 
three weeks of the year, has 
given up all of its early gains 


and then some. 

By midday yesterday it 
was off about 2 per cent for 
the year. 

At first the slide in tech- 
nology shares was limited to 
smaller companies that bad 
only a small impact on the 
Nasdaq, which is dominated 
by industry giants such as 
Intel and Microsoft 

In mid-February, however, 
3Com, a computer network- 
ing company said a price 
war in one of its main prod- 
uct lines would take a bite 
out of third quarter profits. 
That provoked a sell-off 
which has lopped a third of 
the value off competitor 
Cisco Systems, the industry 
leader and the Nasdaq’s 
third largest company. 

And Intel the world's larg- 
est semiconductor company 
and the Nasdaq's biggest 
company, has fallen victim 
to concerns that its domi- 
nant Pentium IT chip may 
face new competition. 

Since the beginning of 
February. Intel has shed 
about 19 per cent of its 
value. 

But for some analysts all 
of this gloom may represent 
an opportunity to get into 
one of the fastest growing 
segments of the US economy 
at lower prices. The last time 
there was such pessimism 
on the technology sector was 
July of last year when 
shares sold off on a smatter- 
ing of profits warnings and 
fears of an interest rate 
increase. 

After that bump, equities 
in general and high-tech 
stocks in particular flew 
through the rest of the 
year. 

Abby Cohen of Goldman 


Sachs thinks there are simi- 
larities between then and 
now. “I always think it's a 
mistake to think you’re 
looking in a mirror and that 
ever>' thing is going to be 
identical, but it's a good 
place to start,” she says. 

This time it appears more 
likely that the Fed will raise 
rates and shares may not 
soar at the end of this bout 
of turbulence, but she says 
“our basic view is that when 
this trading range is over 
the market is going up not 
down." 

Much will depend on the 
first quarter earnings 
reports which will start 
pouring in at the beginning 
of next month. 

Although it is early yet, 
outside of 3Com, there have 
been few warnings about 
weak earnings so far in what 
has come to be called “the 
pre-announcement season". 

John Ballen. chief equity 
officer at Massachusetts 
Financial Services, the 
mutual fund company, says 
bis company is taking 
advantage of the downturn 
in technology shares. 

“In our . . . growth funds 
we’ve been adding pretty 
aggressively in technology." 
he says. 

Besides, he says, all of this 
gloom may be a contrary 
indicator “The fact that 
you’re writing this article 
means we’re probably at the 
bottom." 

Dow Jones Ind Average 

Monday 6955.48 + 20.02 

Tuesday 6896.56 - 5832 . 

Wednesday 6877.68 - 18.88 

Thursday 682028 - 57.40 

Friday 


London 


Shares slide as poll looms 

Why? It’s Greenspan again, says Philip Coggan 



Black Wednesday: the turning point for the stock market 


N O event can have 
beep anticipated 
more widely than 
the calling of a 
British general election on 
May l. By all financial the- 
ory. the stock market should 
have been perfectly prepared 
for the news. And yet. it has 
done little but decline since 
the election date was finally 
announced (although this is 
pleasing news to those of os 
who like to see pundits con- 
founded and the sheer 
unpredictability of stock 
markets confirmed). 

To be fair, a substantial 
reason for the UK market's 
decline has nothing to with 
the election itself. Once 
again. Alan Greenspan, 
chairman of the US Federal 
Reserve, has been the prime 
mover. His remarks (to a 
congressional committee) 
that the Fed was concerned 
about inflationary pressures 
were seen as a clear signal 
that US interest rates were 
likely to rise at the next 
meeting of the US central 


back's open market commit- 
tee on March 25. 

Low US rates have been 
one of the most powerful 
driving forces behind the 
long world bull market in 
stocks, and there is a natural 
worry that a rise in rates 
would signal a reversal of 
the trend. 

On the domestic front, the 
sharp fall in unemployment 
and jump in annual average 
earnings growth to 5 per 
cent were good news for the 
Conservatives' re-election 
hopes but raised Tears about 
the likely direction of UK 
interest rates. Until this 
week, the markets had 
become more sanguine about 
the need for substantial post- 
election rate rises, but the 
figures raised the spectre 
that whichever party wins 
the vote will need to apply 
the monetary' brake. 

Stock market historian 
David Schwartz points out 
that a succession of rate 
rises is more common than a 
one-off move. Of 22 periods 


when rates have risen since 
1950. 13 involved three rises 
or more (the UR has had one 
up move in this cycle 
already). 

One thing can be said for 
certain - the Conservatives 
have Tailed to meet their 
inflation goal. That was 
enshrined, some time ago. as 
the lower half of the l to 4 
per cent target range by the 
end of this parliament When 
it was prorogued yesterday, 
the latest figures (published 
on Thursday) showed that 
underlying inflation, exclu- 
ding mortgage interest pay- 
ments. was 2.7 per cent - in 
the upper half of the 
range. 

Still, the stock market can 
be pleased with its progress 
under the outgoing adminis- 
tration led by prime minister 
John Major. As of Thursday, 
the FTSE All-Share index 
had risen by 79 per cent over 
the life of the parliament. 

The key event was the exit 
from the exchange rate 
mechanism on September 16 


1992. This allowed interest 
rates to fall sharply, cased 
the pressure on exporters, 
and failed to produce the 
sort of inflationary surge 
that followed previous ster- 
ling devaluations. 

T he market had a set- 
back in 1994 (along 
with much of the 
world) amid fears of 
a rise in inflation, but 
resumed its merry upward 
path in 1995 and 1996. How, 
though, will it fere under a 
new government? Broadly 
speaking, there are three 
possibilities: a decent Labour 
majority, a narrow Labour 
win or a hung parliament 
and a surprise Conservative 
victory. 

Bob Semple, UK strategist 
at NatWest Securities, says 
that the lead-up to. and 
aftermath of. a Labour vic- 
tory should be a turbulent 
period for the markets. 
“Investors will be nervous 
until the Budget What will 
they do to the corporate sec- 
tor on tax? We believe, how- 
ever, that New Labour really 
is new and that . any 
short-term post-election 
uncertainty will be a buying 
opportunity,” says Semple. 

Robert Buckland. UK 
equity strategist at HSBC 
James Capel. feels a Labour 
win would be better for ster- 
ling and gilts than for equi- 
ties. Hopes that Labour 
would look more favourably 
on economic and monetary 
union would buoy up the 
pound and keep the pressure 
on overseas earners, he 
believes. 

Semple says a hung parlia- 
ment. or the possibility of 
one, would be the worst pos- 


sible. outcome. Buckland 
thinks a slim Labour major- 
ity would give the left wing 
more leverage over Labour 
leader Tony Bkiir. and would 
be negative for gilts, equities 
and sterling. 

A Lib-Lab pact would be 
good news for the utilities. 
Buckland adds, since Poddy 
Ashdown's Liberal Demo- 
crats do not favour the wind- 
fell tax that Labour is pro- 
posing. But both feel a Tory 
victory’ would result in a 
switchback market. 

First, as the Conservatives 
rose in the opinion polls, the 
stock market would fear the 
uncertainty or a hung parlia- 
ment and sell off. Then, says 
Semple, there would be a 
knee-jerk reaction and “the 
market would blaze awav as 
it did in 1992". 

Buckland points out that 
utilities, spared the windfall 
tax, would be particular ben- 
eficiaries of a Conservative 
victory. 

At this early stage of the 
campaign, the market's col- 
lective wisdom, as suggested 
by the spread betting at IG 
index, puts the likely Labour 
majority at between 91 and 
101 seats. That is considera- 
bly lower than the opinion 
polls suggest, but would still 
require a very high swing by 
historical standards. 

Buckland emphasises, 
however, that people should 
not get too carried away by 
domestic politics because the 
big decisions are being made 
outside the UK. He warns: “I 
would much rather know 
what Alan Greenspan's pol- 
icy will be in 12 months' 
time than what Gordon 
Brown [Britain's shadow 
chancellor] will be doing." 


The market under the Tories 
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■ Highlights of the week 



Price 

Change 

52 week 

52 week 


y’day 

. on week 

High 

Low 


FTSE 100 Index 

4254J3 

-169.5 

4444a 

3612.6 

Interest rate rise .fears 

BLP Group 

157% 

+50 

160 

85 

Wefl -received figures 

Barclays 

1024% 

-84 

1226 

715 

Buy-beck ends 

General Accident 

78414 

-63 

876 

613 

New Jersey franchise threat 

Guinness 

507% 

+20 

508% 

424 

Better than expected results 

Howden Group 

128 

+44% 

128% 

67 

Agreed bid from Charter 

Ivory & Sima 

230 V4 

-21% 

288 

224% 

Loss of account 

P & O Defd 

.633% 

-32% 

682 

471 

Disappointing NedBoyd figures 

Pace Micro Tech 

78% 

-15% 

242% 

7B 

Recant profits warning 

PtzzaExpress 

767% 

+101% 

820% 

216 

Positive sentiment 

Scotia Holdings 

380 . 

-65 

808 

362% 

Diabetes drag worries 

Stagecoach.. .. 

679 

-53% 

801 

33734 

Regulatory concerns 

Weir Group 

242 

+22 

273% 

203% 

Good results 

Wilson {CannoUy} 

165 

*30 

190 

147 

Good results & special cfiykfend 

Xenova Group 

. 385 

+30 

435 

192 

Collaboration, deal with Zbneca 


Global Investment Management 

James Capel Investment Management’s experienced team of portfolio 
managers specialises in looking after multicurrency portfolios for 
imemational investors, their advisers and smaller institutions. 

The International Portfolio Management service is available for clients 
with a minimum of US$500,000 to invest, through London or the 
Channel Islands, as individual tax situations dictate. 

We have been at the forefront of the securities industry for over 200 years. 
We are part of HSBC Investment Banking which has 42 offices 
on five continents and we benefit from the global resources of 
HSBC Holdings pic, one of the largest banking and 
financial services organisations in the world. 


For further information, please contact: 

Stephen Oakes 

James Capel Investment Management 
6 Bevis Marks, London, EC3A 7JQ. 

Telephone: 444 171 -626 0566 Facsimile: 444 171-283 3 189 


James Capel Investment Management 

James Capel linesman Managemem is a trading name -it HSBC Investment Ranlr pic. 

Regulated by SFA and a member of the London Slock Exchange. 

Member HSBC Group 


Tony Jackson 

Some buyback myths 

The idea is being flogged to exhaustion 



A s everyone knows, stock 
buybacks are a Good 
Thing. They lift the 
individual share price, 
provide liquidity to the market 
and show management 
confidence. So, consider the 
following. 

Last week, Iceland, the 
struggling UK food retailer, 
announced a plan to cancel 
almost 40 per cent of its stock at 
a 20 per cent premium to the 
market Its shares went up just 9 
per cent. Two weeks before, 
Barclays tried a £300m buyback, 
and managed only a third of ft. 
Despite the hiccup, the shares 
rose 5p on the day. 

What we have here, it seems, 
is yet another investment idea 
being flogged to exhaustion. 
There Is supporting evidence 
from Wail Street. 

According to Lehman 

Brothers, share buybacks 
proposed by US companies last 
year totalled S159bn. double the 
year before. The total of shares 
actually bought halved to $14bn, 
or just 9 per cent of that figure. 

To be charitable, some of this 
ought result from timing 
differences. Less charitably, 
companies have grasped the feet 
that even the promise of a 
buyback pushes the share price 
up. So why not settle for the 
promise without the expense? 

Now, I do not want to seem 
hostile to buybacks. In principle, 
the recycling of capital is an 
essential component of a healthy 
economy. Young growing 
companies typically retain all 
their profits, since they can 
make a higher return on the 
money than shareholders can. 


The logical corollary is that, as 
they mature, they should return 
that stored-up value to 
shareholders for re-investment 
in the next generation of 
companies. The reality, of 
course, can be quite different. 
Even in these days of investor 
capitalism, mature companies 
too often cany on investing even 
as their returns drop below the 
cost of capitaL 
At worst, they will make 


acquisitions, thus passing on 
their stored-up value to other 
shareholders altogether. 

In theory, then, buybacks are 
a virtuous means of making 
surplus cash available to 
start-up companies. It seems 
encouraging, therefore, that 
initial public offers (EPOs) are 
running at a high level 

But they are not always what 
they seem. Last year brought the 
biggest ever IPOs in both the US 
and Europe. The former was 
Lucent Technologies, the 
manufacturing division of 
AT&T. The proceeds went to 
AT&T itself, which was founded 
a century ago. The European 
record-breaker was Deutsche 
Telekom — also no spring 
chicken - and the money went 
to the German Treasury. 

This might seem like carping. 
Such details apart, it seems 
intuitively obvious that 
buybacks help the market in two 
ways. First, they raise the price 


of the stock in question since, 
the fewer the shares left in issue, 
the higher the earnings per 
share. Second, they release 
liquidity into the market, thus 
pushing up equities as a class. 

Sadly, neither proposition is 
necessarily true. Let us take 
them one at a time. Cash 
distributions, as the Nobel 
laureates Modigliani and Miller 
argued decades ago, cannot by 
themselves increase the price of 


a share. It all depends on where 
the cash came from, and the 
uses to which it would otherwise 
have been put 

Suppose, to take an extreme 
example, a company buys back 
half its equity, borrowing all the 
cash to do so. Earnings per share 
will shoot up: but because of the 
rise in debt, so will the risk 
attached to those earnings’ 
Leaving aside possible tax 
advantages, financial theory . 
says these two effects will cancel 
each other out 

So. if the shares were worth £5 
each at the outset, they would 
stay at that price after the 
buyback. At a purely theoretical 
level - again, forgetting tax 
breaks - the company could 
carry on buying until only one 
share remained in issue, and it 
would still be worth only £5. 

Of course, this is not the 
whole story. Buybacks are also 
an important way for companies 
to convey signals to the market. 


But the signals can be 
ambiguous. It could be that the 
board has decided, on the basis 
of inside information, that the 
shares are undervalued. 
Conversely, it might have run 
out of ideas for investment 

If the latter, it might still try 
to convince the market it means 
the former. Across-the corporate 
sector as a whole, the real 
message might turn out no 
better than neutral 

Now to the impact of liquidity | 
on the market. Certainly, ; 

buybacks raise the level of 1 

liquidity among investors 1 

overall. But, In the absence of : 
new share Issues or cash calls, 
that money cannot be 
re-invested in the market 

To illustrate this, let us again 
take an extreme example. Say 
the market consists of just two 
investors, you and me: and two 
stocks, A and B, which we both 
hold in equal proportions. B 
then decides to buy back half its 
shares, landing both of us with 
lumps of cash. 

If this suits me less than it . 
does you. 1 might buy some of 
•your shares, thus pushing up the ! 
market Bui liquidity has not 
been reduced, merely transferred 
from me to you. It can go down 
only if we invest It in other asset \ 
classes, in which case it Is not 
available to push up equities. 

None of this amounts to a 
criticism. Taken overall, 
buybacks are economically 
useful They have the advantage 1 
of being an offer you can refuse. ; 
But if we ever reach the point 
where buybacks are the main •; 
justification for the level of the 
market, take the money and run.' ! 


( Mature companies too often carry 
on investing even as their returns 
drop below the cost of capital 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are listed in Section One 
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In the Pink 


Mind- expanding reports 
from foreign shores 

Kevin Goldsteln-Jackson finds a well of information and useful 
tools in company reports from round the world 


I can say in full 
confidence that the 
money made by 
PREMA is un- 
stained." when a 
company's president makes 
such a statement In his 
report of the group's activi- 
ties. it might raise eye- 
brows. But PREMA is Rus- 
sian. 

Readers may have seen 
newspaper reports describ- 
ing the rise of the Russian 
mafia and its involvement 
with business murders, cor- 
ruption and other unpleas- 
ant activities. 

PREMA, which aims to 
develop into a “full-service 
Investment bank", is hilly 
aware -of the situation. It 
feels the hfeed to emphasise 
that one of its'feolgen rules 
is to ensure the "absolute 
legality and reliability' 
each and every transaction.' 
We firmly believe in a 
thoughtful selection of part- 
ners. [and] we invariably 
turn down those people who 
may become a factor of risk 
to the financial well-being 
of our company and our cli- 
ents." 

Reading company reports 
from around the world can 
be a mind-expanding experi- 
ence, although I am still 
wondering about the Swiss 
insurance company Winter- 
thur's claim in its report 
that “glass and good luck, 
brittle muck" is a “popular 
British saying". 

Many foreign company 
reports are useful tools for 
private investors, providing 
not only details of the com- 
pany’s activities but often 
giving an insight into the 
politics and economics of an 
entire nation. 

Toray Industries is 
Japan's largest manufac- 
turer of synthetic fibres and 
textiles. Among its products 
is Bodyshell, a nylon-based 
material which incorporates 
opaque fine ceramic parti- 


cles that prevent the mate- 
rial from becoming trans- 
parent when wet so, accord- 
ing to the company, it is 
“especially advantageous 
for use in white swimwear”. 

As well as outlining its 
results, Toray’s report for 
its 1996 fiscal year included 
a statement from the firm’s 
president in which he men- 
tions the “severe condi- 
tions" likely to persist in 
Japan’s economy “as the 
intense pressure of struc- 
tural reform brings radical 
change to Japan’s economic 
framework, which is trou- 
bled by a range of compll- 


had net sales of $5.6bn 
(£3.52bn). It also revealed it 
would operate “more from 
an international perspec- 
tive" and “step-up work in 
Europe, the Americas and 
throughout Asia to develop 
marketing approaches that 
match the specific prefer- 
ences of local consumers. 
Shiseido's overseas operat- 
ions account for 9 per cent 
of sales and it aims to lift 
this to at least 25 per cent. 

If it succeeds in this, 
which cosmetics companies 
might experience a decline 
in sales as a result of such 
competition? Should their 


The Singapore-based Overseas 
Union Bank reported on its 
sponsorship of episodes of Under 
One Roof, a ‘hit family sitcom', 
and allowed fans to ‘meet their 
idols' at a branch of the bank 


cated issues, including 
unpredictable currency 
exchange trends and the lin- 
gering after-effects of the 
’bubble’ economy's col- 
lapse." 

The report to sharehold- 
ers of Shiseido, a Japanese 
cosmetics company, men- 
tions that one of the 
chang pg in consumer behav- 
iour in Japan “since the 
recession began several 
years ago” is a greater focus 
on “true value for money". 

So perhaps it is best to 
exercise - caution before 
rushing into a unit or 
investment trust specialis- 
ing in Japan. Also, consider 
which suppliers of high- 
priced goods might suffer 
from more value-orientated 
Japanese consumers and 
which firms might benefit if 
Japan becomes more open 
to competitive products. 

Shiseido's report said it 


shares be avoided? 

Foreign company reports 
can be useful to British 
exporters. If a company 
announces that it is going 
to expand, build new facto- 
ries and facilities, then will 
it be open to approaches 
from British companies and 
buy UK technology and 
equipment? 

Many foreign companies 
have large operations in the 
UK. Reading their reports 
gives an insight into their 
future, which could have 
effects on UK employment 
and exports. 

Want to discover the prog- 
ress of Rover? Then read 
the report of the German 
car maker, BMW. Even 
products once thought of as 
quintessential^ British 
might well be owned over- 
seas. For example. HP sauce 
is owned by the French food 
group, Danone. Swiss group 


Nestle owns KitKat. Smart- 
ies and many other 
well-known products. 

While much attention in 
the UK is devoted to board- 
room pay levels, in many 
countries details of salaries 
are not required in the 
annual report. Who knows 
if the folk at the Union 
Bank of Switzerland are bet- 
ter or worse rewarded than 
executives of banks in other 
countries? 

How far has equality 
progressed? Open the report 
of the Indonesian Bank 
Lippo and one sees that one 
of its managing directors is 
a woman. A number or Far 
Eastern companies seem to 
promote women to the most 
senior executive positions. 

The Lippo report also con- 
tains words of wisdom 
worth remembering by Brit- 
ish politicians: “Whether we 
want to or not” we will live 
“in a world of globalised 
enterprise" and “we will all 
need to compare ourselves 
to international standards 
of excellence and perfor- 
mance. This is why educa- 
tion must be seen ... as an 
economic engine ... It is 
often said that we have left 
the Industrial Age and have 
entered the Information 
Age. It might be more 
appropriate to say that we 
have entered the Intelli- 
gence Age. since informa- 
tion by itself is of little 
value. What gives informa- 
tion value is the intelligence 
to use it properly.” 

Other banks have 
engaged in interesting pro- 
motions. For example, the 
Singapore-based Overseas 
Union Bank reported on its 
sponsorship of episodes of 
Under One Roof, a “hit fam- 
ily sitcom", and allowed 
fans of the series to “meet 
their idols" at a branch of 
the bank. Perhaps Barings 
should have sponsored Men 
Behaving Badly ? 



Offshore 
Investment - 
bears fruit with 
Abbey National 
in Jersey. 
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The dinosaur that is still never knowingly 



T here is a dinosaur in the 
corner of London's 
Sloane Square. Its name 
is Peter Jones. It is a 
prime example of that antedilu- 
vian retail breed, the huge down- 
town department store. 

Analysts hare confidently fore- 
cast the extinction of the species. 
Bat there it is. And heaving. The 
home of the slogan. “Never 
Knowingly Undersold", Peter 
Jones is surely the best-beloved 
relic among its many sibling 
monsters in the nationwide John 
Lewis Partnership. It seemed a 
natural place of rendezvous with 
Stuart Sampson, its chairman. 

I found him in cut glass and 
china. Talking shop, with a part- 
ner. How well he knows his Irish 
crystal is open to speculation. 
But his first priming for manage- 
rial responsibility hi the partner- 
ship was in the Oxford Street 
branch, selling pyjamas. 


Nigel Spivey meets Stuart Hampson, chairman of the John Lewis Partnership, one of Britain's best loved shop chains 

partners - and there's ahonir^ . 
36,000 -of them - all pull, theft , 

The rhatrman glanced around: '***“*• «*"* «*****•» l 


Peter Jones was a modest drap- 
ery business in 1905, when the 
first John Lewis strolled down to 
Sloane Square with £20,000 cash 
in his pocket and snapped it up. 

“Yes,” Hampson said, “we are 
dinosaurs when it comes to size 
- 25,000 square metres are 
needed for one of oar stores. 
That’s colossal, when you’re 
looking at city centre sites. Bat 
once we’re established, we’re 
much more flexible than most 
high street outlets. 

"T hink of those shops built on 
the whims of fashion, like the 
fllofax. They’re over-committed 
as premises. We, by contrast, can 
simply spot the trend, and make 
a space in our stationery depart- 
ment, or whatever. When the 
trend evaporates, we just move 
things about again.” 

So how did these predictions of 
department-store demise come 
about? 


“I suppose," said Hampson, 
"that everyone swallowed the 
doughnut concept. You know 
seeing he was not with a dough- 
nut conceiver here, let alone a 
swallower "-the policy of ring- 
ing a city with big stores and 
shopping malls in the suburbs. 
Fine for the States, perhaps. 
Though Bloomingdales and so on 
aren’t doing too badly over 
there. But we’ve realised, and 
our secretary of state has real- 
ised, that inner cities are for 
keeping. 

“And to stay vibrant, theyVe 
got to have first-class shopping 
faculties. Places where people 
can count on getting the range 
and quality they need.” 

He can afford to sound cheer- 
fuL The 23 department stores in 
the John Lewis chain, along with 
its Waitrose supermarkets, 
reported record profits last 
year - the bustling waitresses 


were possibly forcing extra 
smile rations In the presence of 
the chairman, but equally they 
may have been happy in the 
knowledge that their share in 
the profits amounted to eight 


The dowagers 
of Chelsea 
like to find 
things as 
they 

left them 


weeks’ extra pay. . 

And the customers, Hampson 
explained, have a nost algia fac- 
tor In their shopping habits. For 
all that the stive may accommo- 
date current vogues, the dowa- 
gers of Chelsea like to find 


in our vicinity was a _ superb 
quartet of ladles in leopard-skin 
berets and suchlike. He lowered 
his voice. 

“Some women,” he confided, 
“come here every day. Every day 
- to pick up this and that Woe 
betide ns if we haven't got it in 
stock. In that sense we do appeal 
to the conservative instinct” 

"Which is odd," he added. “For 
we really are a revolutionary lot 
We’re more communist in prac- 
tice than the Bolsheviks ever 
were.” 

Dissonant as this sounds from 
a graciously mannered former 
Oxford oarsman, and erstwhile 
civil servant, it is perfectly true. 
The store’s 1928 constitution 
irrevocably commits the partner- 
ship to a deep distrust of conven- 
tional capitalism and the stock 


exchange. Given the success of 
the ideology - more indebted to 
Robert Owen than Karl Marx, 
admittedly - why didn’t more' 
companies follow suit? 

“John Spedan Lewis [the firm’s 
founder} thought they would. He : 
died a disappointed man. He 
believed business had a civic 
duty to share profits as we da 
One or two companies -have 
taken our model.: But really 
we’re quite a well-kept secret” . 

“But how long can you bang 
on like this?” I asked. “Urn prac- 
tice of closing the regional stores 
on a Monday, for Ins t anc e ? Let 
alone refusing to open on a Sun- 
day?” 

Hampson gestured with easy 
pride. “Now you won't get staff' 
of quality to work all Che hours 
God sends. What we don’t have 
hoe is anyone who’s an OnIy-«r. 
You know; the Tuwmly-the-guy- 
that-buffS-the-bumpcsra' line. The 



weight And sa benefit not 
from the profits they make. 


job security - even sabbatic*,’ 


M shopping ft . rnltf 
we .think custom " ,<r 

jaut the peraoudp^ ^ ^ '.y sjj 


holidays, alter tong sendee, 
course Internet shopping 
imminent- Bat 
era wilt, stilt want 
exper tise ww offer. 1 

So H seems, from the balance . • 
sheet; and dinosaurs heavlng iir 
and down the country. T paldc • 
meal bill that lived up- to tiu 
John Lewis promise, ant 
thatiked the chairman for hb 
time. After all, I pointed out, hT 
did not really need to do thb 
sort of public relations exercise. 

“Indeed. And you cant Unag ’ 
toe how pleasant it Is, uot U 
have City aeratinews always 
breathing down our necks.. Bn »jr. 
we are trying to' shed pur Trap 
ptst tendencies. We’re rathe* . 
good news, aren’t we?" 
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Reinhart! Behrens often paints Pfttenweem harbour with postcard clarity, and with an kSosyncratic submarine 


T he fishing village of 
Pittenweem, on the 
north-east tip of Fife, 
has, for some reason, 
become a centre of 
art. So many painters have 
moved in or nearby that it sup- 
ports a festival of exhibitions. It 
is also a model of how men and 
women of bohemian habit and 
creative temperament can live 
peaceably in a community which, 
for centuries, has made its living 
from the sea. cleaved to stem 
faiths and looked on outsiders 
with suspicion. 

The model is not one of two 
differing sets of people embracing 
each other - it is more of how 
the two treat each other with 
enough respect to make living 
together possible. 

The village, some 75 miles 
north or Edinburgh, is small and 
its August festival has a seren- 
dipitous, ramshackle quality 
which Is a large part of its attrac- 
tion. 

Joyce Laing, who set up the 
festival 15 years ago and is her- 
self a painter, says that the bud- 
get rarely exceeds £2.000. It began 
because Laing. who wanted to do 
something for the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution - the most 
popular charity in the East Fife 
fishing communities - had the 
idea of mounting an exhibition of' 
old photographs of the area. 
Wien a card in the newsagent’s 
window produced 400 pictures 
and the exhibition was a success, 
she thought: “We can do more 
than this.” 

It has grown, but slowly. Laing 
and the others concerned with 
the festival have an acute sense 
of the relationship they have 
with the rest of the community - 
the village itself, whose living 
core remains, as it has been for 
centuries, the men who go out at 
dawn or before into the Firth of 
Forth and up to the North Sea to 
catch fish. 

They have radar and echo 
sounders now, and powerful 
diesel engines and electric 
winches, and subsidies and 
unemployment benefit. But fish- 
ing is still physically hard and 
rm p redictably dangerous, and the 
area’s culture is strong, transmit- 
ted above all by the wives of men 
who are away from the town 
much of the time and often 
asleep when at home. 

It is not at all a philistine cul- 


Arcadia 


Artists and 


fishermen net 


a fine harvest 


The balance between tradition and a painters' colony in 
Pittenweem is delicately maintained, reports John Lloyd 


ture: there is a respect for learn- 
ing and professional attainment 
But it has a sceptical eye for 
those who make their living by. 
it seems, doing not very much. 

Thus, when a venture of this 
sort is launched, the connections 
between it and the fishing cul- 
ture are tentative and delicate. 
Laing says that an official of 
Scottish Enterprise, who had 
become keen on the festival some 
years ago, had suggested “doing 
an Aideburgh" (after the Benja- 
min Britten-inspired music festi- 
val) and elevating the event to 
guide-book status. The committee 
which runs the event shied away; 
it had to be kept to a scale com- 
mensurate with the size of the 
town, and the artists’ place in it. 

But that place is a place apart. 
Reinhard Behrens, the German 
artist who did postgraduate work 
at Edinburgh Art College and 
stayed on, fascinated by the 
beauty, and because "it was the 
most northern country whose 
lan g uage I could understand”, 
has found “nothing but friendli- 
ness”. He says: "Artists love to 
live tn a community away from 
the crowd. But they don't relate 
to it; they want to be alone, to 
work." 

Behrens' reputation, and that 
of his wife. Margaret Smyth, has 
grown since they came to Pitten- 
weem a decade ago. Their white 
house sits above the harbour, 
with a view of the Firth of Forth; 
they paint In separate studios. He 
has done a long series of paint- 
ings featuring a yellow subma- 


rine, a battered toy he found on 
the shore of the Baltic more than 
20 years ago. 

He puts it in exotic. 19th cen- 
tury locations: in canvases copied 
from the great masters; and in 
Pittenweem harbour, reproduced 
with postcard clarity. These are 
held together by a concept he 
calls Naboland - "not so much 
my own dream country but the 
shared associations that are 
stirred up in everybody who 
looks at my work”. 


A Celtic 
theme is 
planned with 
a ceilidh 
band, gaelic 
poetry and 
something 
to bum 


Smyth is now painting a series 
inspired by a period In Tuscany, 
with puppets placed against olive 
groves, or the towers of San 
Gimignano. 

Another couple, Ewen and Iso- 
bel McAslan, whose house is on 
the harbour itself, paint the tex- 
ture of the little port, transform- 
ing it into shapes and associa- 
tions without losing the integrity 
of the original - stones in the old 
piers and walls picked out with 


exaggerated fidelity (Isobel), or 
the "skellies”, ridges of rock run- 
ning down from the land into the 
sea like skeletal fingers grasping 
the retreating tide (Ewen). 

Trained at Glasgow Art School, 
they taught for nearly three 
decades in Canada. They found 
East Fife during a sabbatical In 
the 1970s, and Pittenweem after 
retirement in 1994. The light 
attracted and the restored 16th 
century house In which they live 
came on to the market at the 
right time. . 

“We both paint what we see," 
says IsobeL "And here I found 
there was such a feast of things 
that we kept saying - look at 
this, look at that The light here 
is extraordinary. It’s muted, but 
it glows.” Says Ewen: “I had 
always painted landscapes. Here, 
the skellies hit some sort of spot 
a gloomy magnificence which 
continues to engage me.” 

It is in large part chance that 
Pittenweem has become the artis- 
tic centre it is. John McGhie, 
whose sentimental but evocative 
paintings of “fisher lassies” were 
hugely popular at the turn of the 
century, lived and worked there. 

The contemporary Scots 
painter Neil Dallas Brown moved 
there in the 1980s, then moved mi 
to the next village, Anstruther. 
Tun Cock burn, who runs the 
Edinburgh Printmakers com- 
pany, has a house there; others 
live nearby, or bring their work 
in to be shown at the festival 
Most live by art There is no such 
thing as an "East Fife School”, 


but there is some practical assis- 
tance with paints, canvases, pass- 
ing on word of exhibitions. 

Laing remains at the centre of 
the organisation. She Is naturally 
innovative: she became inter- 
ested in the links between art 
and illness, both mental and 
physical; she began as a "cultural 
visitor” to tubercular patients in 
the northeast, getting them to 
paint and finding that their dark 
canvases portrayed an obsession 
with blood. 

Having trained as a psychia- 
trist, she became an "art thera- 
pist” in the special unit in Barlin- 
nie High security prison, where 
she taught violent men - the 
most famous was Jimmy Boyle, 
now a prosperous businessman - 
how to paint and sculpt. "They 
thought I was a spy from the 
Scottish Office at first,” she says. 
“Then one day, when I was not 
there. Boyle made a sculpture 
from the clay I had left He was 
the natural leader, once that was 
done, the rest followed. There 
was an exhibition of his work 
last year at the Edinburgh Festi- 
val." 

A festival with a Celtic theme 
is planned for this year. There 
will be a ceilidh band, gaelic 
poetry and, possibly, lectures on 
King Arthur. But there will also 
be a rhythm and blues band, an 
orchestral group playing viols, 
fireworks and games for the chil- 
dren. a torchlight procession and 
- hopefully - something to bum. 

The burning is a recent “tradi- 
tion". In 15B8. to commemorate 
the 400th anniversary of the 
wrecking of a Spanish ship - one 
of the vessels from the Great 
Armada - on the East Fife shore, 
Behrens made a model galleon 
over four weeks. It was placed in 
the disused swimming pool just 
outside of town - and burnt in 
the evening. 

“There were about 1,500 people 
there - a really big event," he 
recalls. “And that broke down 
the gulf between us, at least for a 
while. The fishermen couldn't 
understand how you could bum 
something which took so long to 
build. Yet they Hked the event. I 
was a hero for a while. And then 
it went back to normal." 

"We do get a lot of goodwill," 
says Laing. “And we use the big 
loft which the fishermen use to 
store their nets as a gallery. It 
works welL" 
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Music bonds being all the rage, 
Joe Queenan attempts to cash in 


I had just wrapped up the 
Tom Jones - bond rating 
(575m in 10-year notes at 
7 JS per cent) when things 
fell apart completely. Td been 
working for six months as a 
bond rater for Blue Moody’s, 
which had sprung up to fill a 
yawning expertise gap in the 
financial. services industry after 
David Bowie and his back cata- 
logue wait public, and nobody 
was sure how to rate the bonds. 

Td already handled Johnny. 
Cash debentures, the Jethro 
Tull 2008s, and the Mott the- 
Hoople 30-year notes, and had 
every reason to believe my 
employers were happy with my 
work. . 

With a background in eco- 
nomics and seven years under 
my belt as a drummer in The 
Reluctant Gherkins, an early 
1970 b, pre-post-new wave garage 
band from Portland, Oregon, I- 
bad precisely the kind of . 
arcane, twin-trade knowledge of 
the entertainment world and 
securities industry that the 
bond market so desperately 
needed. 

Indeed, Blue Moody’s had 
been founded by two analysts 
who had seceded from the two 
bond-rating titans precisely 
because they didn't think their 
singular expertise was being 
recognised by their employers. 

Gary Kriegea- had been booted 
out on the street because he 
made too much of a stink about 
the Gene Vincent 10-year notes, 
which were terribly underval- 
ued at BAA-, and Chip Lehman 
was shown the door after he 
told a tone deaf boss that Gerry 
and the Pacemakers, at any rat- 
ing, was a natural short 
Since Td already done some 
work for a Seattle mutual fund 
Specialising in "Grange Bands”, 
the music equivalent of unse- ■ 
cured Third -World debt, I was a 
perfect hire for Gary and Chip- 
However, 1 was the low man 
on the totem pole, and had to do 
an awful lot of the grunt work 
while Gary and Chip hobnobbed 
with the biggest stars in the 
business. 

When Mick Jagger stopped by 
the office to discuss a private 
placement, it was Gary and 
Chip who got to do lunch. Same 
deal when Vera Lynn and The 
Who came calling. That left me 
in the back office with the dregs 
of the business. German art- 
rock bands. Ex-members of The 
Glitter Band. Back-up musicians 
from Wham?. • 

Td like to say right here that I 
accepted these assignments 
with the best will in the world. 
Perhaps my finest moment was 
when I devised a new bond rat- 
ing, ABBA, to quantify the risk 
investors would face in purchas- 
ing securities issued by a raft of 
middle-of-the-road acts from the 
1970s. Better examples of the 
genre got an ABBA-4- and the 
paper to be avoided was rated 
ABBA-. ' • 

But I was also proud of my 
ha ndl in g of the Bynjs’ private 


raisers at Iron Maiden and Skid - 
Row. Nor did I have any prob- - 
lexns with Black Sabbath in the ^ 
conduct of their 20-year bond,... 3, lt 
issue, even though there was 
some messing about afterwards 
on the secondary market 
No, things went along swim- 
mingly until the afternoon Chip 
and Gary called me into their M -M 
office and told me I would: be. 
the point man on the bond offer- 
ing by Head Tundra. 

. .Unlike, the jest. of .our cheats, 
who tended to be big stars from*** « 
the -past who rould generate* - 
Income 'from an extensive bads 
catalogue. Head Tundra was a 
relatively new band from just 
outside Swansea who had made . 
just two records. asaa 

Though their two CDs Sfcaft 
Scratcher I and H - had sold H • 
phenomenally well, there was 
no way of knowing what the • 
revenue stream would look like 
X0 years down the road. I had' 
seen so many bonds like this 
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examples of 
the genre got 
an ABBA+ 
and the paper 
to be avoided 
was rated 
ABBA- 
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come and go over the years, and; 
it was my recommendation that 
the 10-year notes carry a Junk 
rating. 




Otherwise the bonds were jus^ 
not going to selL Alas, my hum- ^^countrw 

Hm-e, A u ...Li. 4U 1 . ' 


bera didn't sit well with the 
band. ... 

One Thursday .afternoon,, 
shortly before dosing time, the. 
entire group turned up at my 
apartment. The lead singer,*!*?^. 

no' uncertain: ^ 


W- 

• ’> *iri flSir. • 


Shine, told me in 


run my. 


terms that I should 
numbers again. 

.1 explained that the integrity - 
of the firm was at stake, and 






refused to change them.. At thfe 
ibbea^r 


placement, which their invest- 
ment bankers, pitched to clients 
as the - Eight Miles High-Income ■ Eighth-Note Securities. We ban 


point, the bass player gxat 
me from behind, and the rest 
the group tied my: hands and 
feqt They threw my furniture r 
out .off the window, and I saw nc 
alternative but to upgrade tbeii 
rating. ... 

Needless to say, the bond 
offering (5J3 per cent a mere 2( : 
basis points abovo US Treasury 
bonds) fbund no; takers, a mis 
fortune the band laid squarely 
on my doorstep. When the offer- 
isg was- pulled, I- bad to change 
apartment three times and hack . 
my car vandalised. Though 1. 
have not been able to prove thaV ' 
these crimes were, the work ok 
my former . clients or their. "■ 
henchmen, it became clear thai 
ray life was In danger. Fearirs ' - 
ti® worst. 1 decided to leave the 
US . securities , industry forever. /' 

Today, .1 am working under ar 
assumed identity as a bond ana 
lyst for> a 'London outfit callec 
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Fund. 

Fans of the band wfll appred- 
ate the intricacy of this mezza- 
nine package. 

Let me stress that in most of. 
my dealings with rock star cli- 
ents 1 was treated with respect 
and dignity.. 

The members of Poison were 


die ratings on Issues like 
CDs, the Gotterdamarung 2050s 
Vivaldi’s Four Tranches, ancj 
BeethoVen’s Seventh'. Offering ; 
(the... Ninetli' ..wa,s . under : 

subscribed). • • •: •• •* -2 

■ Temperamental they mighik' 
have - been, "but they are mostiil ( 
dead; so it doesn’t much mattei 




perfect gentlemen with a sound . when ;a rprivate placement, . M 
financial base. Ditto, the fund rated middle .0. -. 1 








